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UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. I. ILLUSIONS IN 
A RESEARCH PROJECT USING MATCHED PAIRS 


SOL RUBIN 


ABSTRACT 


In their latest study of delinquent behavior the Gluecks proposed an eclectic plan of research. Their 
basic assumption is erroneous, leading to a method of work which invites challenge. The unsound method 
inevitably leads to erroneous conclusions: their apparatus for the prediction of delinquency and their 


“causal law” are invalid. 


An arduous, expensive piece of crimino- 
logical research, supported by numerous 
foundations, utilizing a large, distinguished 
staff under the direction of one of the most 
eminent American research teams in the 
field of criminology, made its appearance 
in 1950. Its goal, as stated by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck in the authors’ Preface to 
the study, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency," 
is to study “causation, with a view to deter- 
mining the bases for truly crime-preventive 
programs and effective therapy.” Their in- 
tention is to be eclectic rather than par- 
ticularistic. 

To question the validity of such a study 
is not a casual undertaking. The criticism is, 
however, in the spirit of the Gluecks’ own 
words: “Our exploration of the causal 
mechanisms of persistent delinquency is still 
in process. This book represents the first 
analysis of the data; further reflection, par- 
ticularly examination of more intimate in- 
ter-correlations of the constituents of the 


"Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency (New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950). 


various levels of exploration, will very prob- 
ably bring about deeper insights and some 
modification of present conclusions.” The 
present writer finds illusions in the plan of 
the work, in the method employed, in its 
findings, and in its interpretation. 


I. ILLUSION IN THE PLAN 


The authors strive to avoid what they 
consider a basic weakness in sociological ex- 
planations of crime: the assumption that 
“the mass social stimulus to behavior, as re- 
flected in the particular culture of a region, 
is alone, or primarily, the significant causal 
force.” The area studies reveal “crude cor- 
relations between the gross physical makeup 
and composite culture of different zones of 
a city, on the one hand, and the incidence of 
delinquency and other aspects of social 
pathology on the other”; but “they do not 
reveal why the deleterious influences of 
even the most extreme delinquency area 
fail to turn the great majority of its boys 
into persistent delinquents.”? They claim 
that the sociological explanation fails to an- 


2 [bid., p. 5. 
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swer the question, Why in the same environ- 
ment do two individuals behave differently, 
one becoming delinquent or criminal, the oth- 
er law-abiding? Elsewhere Sheldon Glueck 
observes: “Obviously, whatever be the ele- 
ment of social disintegration we are con- 
cerned with, its influence makes itself felt 
only on a selected group of individuals. It 
must therefore be the physical and mental 
makeup of offenders, as compared with non- 
offenders, that presents the crucial and 
practical issue in the study of crime causa- 
tion.’’ 

But must it? Why is it erroneous to dis- 
miss social causation by pointing out that 
many slum dwellers are law-abiding? The 
slums are characterized not only by strongly 
criminogenic elements but also by forces 
strongly supporting lawful behavior. The 
latter are positive community attributes and 
family, group, and individual resources, 
which operate to protect some individuals 
better than others. Chance, too, plays a part 
in the selection of youngsters fated to be de- 
linquent: the separation into delinquents 
and nondelinquents is not always a basic 
separation, not the sharp differentiation 
which the categories imply. A change in 
administrative policy may mean a change 
in a delinquency rate. In a slum, delinquent 
behavior for some may frequently be not 
unnatural, but rather a natural choice; it is 
not the only choice; and lawful behavior is 
likewise not the only choice. But, in fact, 
the very data contained in Unraveling Juve- 


3‘*Crime Causation,’ National Probation and 
Parole Association Yearbook (1941), p. 90. This 
position has been taken by some others. A psychia- 
trist, Dr. Ralph S. Banay, writes: ‘‘Sociological 
causation, the existence of slums, deprivation, 
poverty, .. . as criminogenic elements . . . [do] not 
stand up under statistical evaluation. The fact is 
that in identical bad environments relatively few 
succumb to antisocial drive. Most of them make 
an adequate adjustment” (National Probation and 
Parole Association Yearbook [1949], p. 59). A 
penologist, Donald Clemmer, writes: ‘“There must 
be some differences between the average run of man- 
kind in the street who never becomes involved in 
conventional crime, and the bulk of these men in 
our institutions” (Federal Probation, March, 1949, 
Pp. 32). 


nile Delinquency provide unmistakable clues 
as to why not all slum children become de- 
linquent—if, as will be shown, the data are 
properly interpreted. 

Certainly, it must be granted that slum 
areas produce relatively high delinquency 
and crime rates. Then, perhaps, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency is a study of causation 
within that primary fact? For that to be so, 
we would expect the study to seek the 
mechanism by which slums produce delin- 
quency. One way to do that would be to con- 
trast the behavior and conditioning of chil- 
dren in slums and children in good neighbor- 
hoods, or in some other way to pursue the 
clues; but, as will be shown, that was not 
done. 

The method was to select 500 institu- 
tionalized delinquent and 500 nondelinquent 
children, matched as closely as possible with 
respect to age, general intelligence, national 
(ethnico-racial) origin, and residence in un- 
derprivileged neighborhoods. What is the 
significance of controlling the pairs as to 
residence in underprivileged neighborhoods? 
It means that the attempt is made fo exclude 
residence in underprivileged neighborhoods as 
a causative source for purposes of the study. 
As the Gluecks say: “A comparative study 
of delinquents who have been paired with 
non-delinquents in respect to certain factors 
can throw little light on the very factors 
that have been controlled.’’4 The findings of 
such a study could easily be predicted. This 
artifact of crime causation can be character- 
ized by suggesting another study: match 
delinquents and nondelinquents as to the 
characteristics found by this study to be sig- 
nificant; then whatever differences were 
demonstrated to exist between them would 
be, automatically, factors other than those 
found significant in this study. 


II. ILLUSION IN THE METHOD 


The most elementary caution in crimino- 
logical research is the recognition that an 
examination of institutionalized offenders 
(or delinquents) will provide information 


4 Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, p. 15. 
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about imstitutionalized offenders and not 
about offenders in general. An institutional- 
ized offender is characteristically, in great 
part, an institution product. 

It is, of course, valuable, particularly as 
a guide to administrative reform, to under- 
stand clearly what happens to an individual 
in an institution not only socially and physi- 
cally but psychologically. But Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency says nothing about the 
effect of institutional life on the inmate. Its 
purpose is to comprehend the causal pattern 
as it presents itself at the time of entrance 
into public school. The outcome of the study 
is a prediction table to be used at that stage 
of a child’s life. Yet the institution children 
selected were not six, seven, or eight years 
old. They averaged in age fourteen years and 
eight months at the time they were selected 
for study,5 ranging from eleven to seventeen 
years of age.® They had spent an average of 
7.12 months in correctional institutions.’ 
Their average age at the time of first com- 
mitment toa correctional school was thirteen 
and nine-tenths years. 

What can be discovered by examining 
children at that age, in a correctional insti- 
tution for such a number of months? Can 
we discover their characters and personali- 
ties as of the age of eight years, a time when 
they had had no contact with courts, pro- 
bation, police, or institutions? To suggest 
that we can is a hazardous surmise, not one 
to be relied on without justification and 
discussion. To rely on the probability 
that their personalities and characters had 
changed, at least in so far as character and 
personality are related to their criminal be- 
havior, would be less hazardous. 

Furthermore, is it not probable that the 
judge, at the point of disposition, considers 
the personality of the child and selects for 
commitment the less amenable delinquent? 
Very probable. Then we would be con- 
strained to recognize that there may be a 
difference between a delinquent child re- 
leased on probation and a delinquent child 


5 Ibid., p. 37. 


6 Ibid., p. 260. 7 Ibid., p. 28. 
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who is committed. If three groups were com- 
pared—institutional delinquents, noninsti- 
tutional delinquents, and nondelinquents 
(noninstitutional)—it is possible that the 
noninstitutional delinquents would be found 
to be more like the nondelinquents than like 
the institutional delinquents. 

The nondelinquents told the psychiatrist 
who interviewed them on behalf of the 
study of their peccadilloes, such as win- 
dow-breaking, truck-hopping, occasionally 
sneaking admission into a movie theater, 
and occasional stealing from a five-and-ten- 
cent store.* What if there were a comparison 
of children committed for peccadilloes and 
these nondelinquents—might they not be 
similar to the children committed for more 
serious acts, rather than to the nondelin- 
quent but peccadillo-committing boys? And 
might it not be found, then, that the differ- 
ence between commitment and noncommit- 
ment of a boy guilty of a peccadillo is the 
resources available to the family rather than 
the personality or character of the boy? 


Ill. ILLUSION IN THE FINDINGS 


Although delinquents and nondelinquents 
had been matched as to general intelligence, 
some differences in intelligence-test results 
were found. The delinquents showed less 
aptitude in vocabulary, information, and 
comprehension. The authors recognize that 
these results are related to the delinquents’ 
lesser amounts of schooling and the inferior 
cultural atmosphere of their homes. In the 
performance of intelligence tests the delin- 
quents and nondelinquents resemble each 
other closely. What do the Gluecks say 
about this? “Although it may be a fact that 
the way in which individuals score on intelli- 
gence tests is to some extent affected by cul- 
tural opportunities, it must be kept in mind 
in interpreting these findings that in the 
general sources of the culture-complex— 
ethnic derivation and residence in under- 
privileged areas—the two groups under com- 
parison were closely matched. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that there may be 


8 Ibid., p. 61. 
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some fundamental residual difference [be- 
tween the delinquents and non-delinquents 
in their variability in test scores.”? But 
what, in fact, are the literal findings with re- 
spect to social background? They are that 
there is a greater difference between the delin- 
quents and the nondelinquents in the quality of 
their social background than in their intelli- 
gence scores. 

More than half (55 per cent) of the delin- 
quents as against 34.2 per cent of the nonde- 
linquents live in blighted tenement areas;’° 
27.2 per cent of the homes of the nondelin- 
quents are described as good, compared with 
11.4 per cent of the homes of the delin- 
quents, while 33.9 per cent of the homes of 
delinquents are extremely poor (overcrowd- 
ed, lacking in sanitary facilities, filthy, etc.), 
compared with 19.8 per cent of the homes of 
nondelinquents in equivalent conditions." 
The parents of the delinquents are markedly 
overburdened, as compared with the parents 
of nondelinquents, by serious social, physi- 
cal, and psychological difficulties. Natural- 
ly, then, the delinquents moved about more 
than the nondelinquents, and a considerably 
higher proportion engaged in street trades, 
while more nondelinquents were in jobs in 
which some supervision was provided; a far 
larger proportion of delinquents hung 
around street corners, played in vacant 
lots, on waterfronts, and in railroad yards, 
frequented cheap poolrooms and dance halls; 
the delinquents were considerably involved 
in gang membership, while the nondelin- 
quents avoided gangs almost entirely." 
What, then, becomes of the “‘close match- 
ing” relied upon by the Gluecks for their 
assumption of “fundamental residual dif- 
ference” between the two groups? How can 
one avoid seeing the effectiveness of these 


9 Ibid., p. 206. 
10 Tbhid., p. 79. 


Ibid., p. 83. 
13 p. 107. 


13 Ibid., p. 167. The results of the intelligence tests 
were, like the findings in respect to bodily constitu- 
tion, not used for predictive purposes, as being in- 
accurate or unsound when applied to children 
under ten. The foregoing cited treatment of these 
findings, however, illustrates the manner in which 
the raw data were weighed. 
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factors in the natural selection of delin- 
quents? 

Rorschach test and psychiatric findings 
indicate important differences between de- 
linquents and nondelinquents. The delin- 
quents are found to be more socially assert- 
ive, defiant, hostile, more impulsive, viva- 
cious, and extroverted. They also suffer less 
from anxiety and are more independent." 
The delinquents are said to be less adequate 
than the nondelinquents in deep-rooted 
emotional dynamics. On the other hand, 
they are more dynamic and energetic, more 
aggressive, adventurous, and impulsive."s 

There are many other such findings, which 
we do not stop to summarize or evaluate. 
But, as has already been pointed out here, 
both these tests were made in the correction- 
al institutions and hence are findings which 
compare not two groups from depressed 
neighborhoods differentiated as to delin- 
quency and nondelinquency but two groups 
from markedly different total social back- 
grounds, one group being an institutional- 
ized group, the other with no experience in 
the institution.” There is a strong possibility 
that institutional life contributed to the 
greater display among delinquents of social 
assertiveness, defiance, ambivalence toward 
others, hostility, suspicion, destructiveness, 
less submissiveness to authority—to men- 
tion most of the characteristics noted by 
the Rorschach test. As for the psychiatric 
characterizations of the delinquents, much 
is said of the cause of the greater emotional 
tension of the delinquents than of the non- 
delinquents; but no attempt is made to show 
that these emotional differences are a cause 
of delinquency or to explain why they were 


"4 Ibid., p. 240. 

8 [bid., pp. 251, 252. 

6 To demonstrate the objectivity of the parts of 
the research, the authors point out that the psychia- 
trist, for example, did not have before him, prior 
to an interview, the findings of the psychological 
tests, the Rorschach test, or the social history. But, 
of course, the more important source of bias, if 
there were any (which is not suggested here), would 
be the knowledge of the history and the situation of 
the boys; the fact is that the delinquent boys were 
interviewed in the institutions. 
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noi a cause of delinquency in the nondelin- 
quents who also exhibited them. 


IV. ILLUSION IN THE INTERPRETATION 


In the concluding chapters of Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency, the authors derive 
from the findings (a) a tool for “practical 
crime prevention efforts” and (b) a proposed 
law of crime causation. 


@) THE PREDICTION TABLES 


“The selection of potential delinquents 
at the time of school entrance or soon there- 
after,”’ the Gluecks point out, “would make 
possible the application of treatment meas- 
ures that would be truly crime preventive.’”*? 
Three prediction tables are therefore con- 
structed and are proposed as aids in this se- 
lection. The first table uses five social factors: 
discipline of boy by father (overstrict or er- 
ratic; lax; firm but kindly); supervision of 
boy by mother (unsuitable; fair; suitable) ; 
affection of father for boy (indifferent or 
hostile; warm, including overprotective); 
affection of mother for boy; cohesiveness of 
family (unintegrated; some elements of co- 
hesion; cohesive).‘® The second prediction 
table uses character traits determined in the 
Rorschach test: social assertion (marked; 
slight or suggestive; absent); defiance; sus- 
picion; destructiveness; emotional lability. 
The third prediction table uses personality 
traits determined in the psychiatric inter- 
view: adventurous (present in marked de- 
gree; not prominent, or noticeably lacking); 
extroverted in action; suggestible; stubborn; 
emotionally unstable. Are the prediction 
tables validly established? 

1. It is not at all clear that the table 
based on “social factors” is a true reflection 
of the useful data contained in the findings. 
Both delinquents and nondelinquents were 
selected from poor neighborhoods, for a 
simple reason—these are high-delinquency 
areas. The social factors table, however, says 
nothing about areas! Is this table applicable 
to all kinds of areas? Hardly. One could, for 
example, select from good and poor neigh- 


"7 [bid., p. 257. 8 Tbid., p. 261. 
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borhoods children who meet the conditions 
of overstrict or erratic discipline of boy by 
father, unsuitable supervision of boy by 
mother, indifferent or hostile father and 
mother, and unintegrated family. Would 
this test be equally effective in predicting 
delinquency for both groups? Possibly not. 
It has not been tried. But perhaps the test 
can be used for underprivileged neighbor- 
hoods? If the test is said to apply to the lim- 
ited social setting only, then one concedes 
the effect of environment! But, if one over- 
comes the logical inconsistency of denying 
the prime importance of social causation 
while at the same time relying on it, and the 
prediction table is applied to the poor neigh- 
borhood, we find that only some of the fac- 
tors are used. In the prediction table based 
on “social factors” no account whatsoever 
is taken of extra-household social conditions. 
As to the “under-the-roof” environment, for 
specific social facts interpersonal effects are 
substituted,’® without its being established 
that the interpersonal effects are, in fact, 
causes rather than, like delinquency, effects. 

2. As has already been noted, the psychi- 
atric and Rorschach findings do not provide 
an explanation of anything; on the contrary, 
they require an explanation. Did the differ- 
ences noted beiween delinquents (institu- 
tionalized) and nondelinquents result mainly 
from experiences connected with court and 
institution for the delinquents? Did they 
result in great or little part from the role in 
which they were placed as delinquents? Or 
did they, in fact, exist earlier? Are there dif- 
ferences between these institutionalized chil- 
dren and child delinquents in a modern camp 
or in a cottage institution with a small popu- 
lation or in an institution with adequate 
psychiatric service? Are there differences be- 
tween these children and delinquent children 
from rural areas? The psychiatric study was 
neither prolonged nor intensive enough to 
answer these questions; it consisted of a 
single interview. 

19 Compare the items in the ‘‘social factors’’ pre- 
diction table, with the ‘‘under-the-roof’’ social 


conditions listed in our text in connection with nn. 
Ir and 12. 
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3. The psychiatric and Rorschach findings 
regarding children of the average age of al- 
most fifteen years, within a correctional in- 
stitution, cannot be used with confidence to 
“predict” what these children, or other chil- 
dren, were like at the age of six. It is awk- 
ward, to say the least, to call this “predic- 
tion.” The social factors, by contrast, are, 
in all probability, relevant as of the time 
these children entered school; but, as is seen, 
the prediction table based on “‘social fac- 
tors” is a pale list of the social factors which 
are discernible in this study. 

4. If we are interested in “prediction” as 
a preventive tool, the test is not what per 
cent of accuracy these tables might have, 
but how these tests compare with other pre- 
dictive tools which might be used. For ex- 
ample, if a professionally trained case 
worker were to spend a flexible amount of 
time with entering school children, in total 
not more than would be needed to apply the 
“social factors” table developed by the 
Glueck’s, would the case worker achieve a 
poorer, equal, or better result as compared 
with the use of the combined prediction 
tables? 


b) THE LAW OF CRIME CAUSATION 


The Gluecks tentatively formulate a 
‘causal formulation or law.” The great mass 
of delinquents, says the proposed law, 


as a group are distinguishable from the non-de- 
linquents: (1) physically, in being essentially 
mesomorphic in constitution (solid, closely knit, 
muscular); (2) temperamentally, in being rest- 
lessly energetic, impulsive, extroverted, aggres- 
sive, destructive (often sadistic)—traits which 
may be related more or less to the erratic 
growth pattern and its physiologic correlates 
or consequences; (3) in attitude, by being hostile, 
defiant, resentful, suspicious, stubborn, socially 
assertive, adventurous, unconventional, non- 
submissive to authority; (4) psychologically, in 
tending to direct and concrete, rather than 
symbolic, intellectual expression, and in being 
less methodical in their approach to problems; 
(5) socio-culturally, in having been reared to a 
far greater extent than the control group in 
homes of little understanding, affection, sta- 
bility, or moral fibre by parents usually unfit 


to be effective guides and protectors or, accord- 
ing to psychoanalytic theory, desirable sources 
for emulation and the construction of a con- 
sistent, well-balanced and socially normal 
superego during the early stages of character 
development. While in individual cases the 
stresses contributed by any one of the above 
pressure-areas of dissocial-behavior tendency 
may adequately account for persistence in de- 
linquency, in general the high probability of 
delinquency is dependent upon the interplay 
of the conditions and forces from all these 
areas. 

In the exciting-stimulating, but little-con- 
trolled and culturally inconsistent environ- 
ment of the underprivileged area, such boys 
readily give expression to their untamed im- 
pulses and their self-centered desires by means 
of various forms of delinquent behavior. Their 
tendencies toward uninhibited energy-expres- 
sion are deeply anchored in soma and psyche 
and in the malformations of character during 
the first few years of life.?° 


It is a daring thing to formulate a law of 
crime causation—particularly so when the 
correlation which serves as the basis of the 
law is an untested one. This law is untested; 
it is derived from data, but not tested by 
them. But how well, in fact, zs the law de- 
rived from the data? A hypothesis and, even 
more so, a law, like a hypothetical question 
to an expert witness in a court of law, must 
be true to the facts. 

1. The law is not limited as to place, age, 
or administrative policy, to accord with the 
limitations of the sample. 

2. The law applies to the “great mass” of 
delinquents’ characteristics observed only in 
an institutionalized group of delinquentsand 
only in a part—sometimes a very small part 
—of those delinquents. For example, as to 
the characteristics of temperament, the 
“great mass” of the institutionalized de- 
linquents are not aggressive—only 15.1 per 
cent are (as compared with 5 per cent of the 
nondelinquents); 41.4 per cent of the delin- 
quents are characterized as stubborn (Table 
XIX-1), 13.7 per cent are egocentric, 28.8 
per cent are uncritical of self (Table XIX-3); 
etc. 


2° Thid., pp. 281-82. 
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3. The law declares, in its first clause, a 
definite physical characteristic for delin- 
quents. But the physical differences had ear- 
lier been rejected by the authors for pre- 
dictive purposes because, they said: ‘‘As re- 
gards physique, we are dealing with a disci- 
pline as yet highly controversial because 
physical anthropologists have not yet an- 
swered a major question, namely, whether 
or not the somatotype remains constant 
and, if it does, whether, in the formative 
years of growth around the age of six or sev- 
en, when children normally enter school, the 
physique type is as yet reliably distinguish- 
able.”#" Then what justification is there to 
include physique in the “‘law’’? 

The Gluecks had characterized as “‘crude 
correlation” the findings of the area studies 
which noted high rates of delinquency in re- 
gions of economic and cultural disorganiza- 
tion.” Here physique finds its way into the 
“law” as a sheer correlation, rather general, 
without a guess as to a causal relationship. 
Although called a ‘‘causal law,” none of the 
law goes beyond mere correlation. 

4. Clause 4 similarly includes character- 
istics which were rejected for predictive 
purposes. “‘The possibility of a predictive 
device to be applied at school entrance de- 
rived from the differential findings of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and Stanford Achieve- 
ment tests was also ruled out, because Dr. 
Wechsler had suggested to us ‘that the 
scale not be used with children under ten 
years,’ 

5. Clause 5 is the translation of social 
factors. What has been done here, however, 
as pointed out earlier (Sec. a, par. 1, in the 
discussion of the prediction tables) has been 
to translate the data into a generalization 
which uses only part of the social factors, 
which uses the effects of environment rather 
than the environment itself, as if a chemist 
were to talk only of properties rather than 
substances. 


[bid., p. 258. 
2 Above, n. 2. 
33 Tbid., p. 259. 
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V. REINTERPRETING THE DATA 


Two outstanding facts emerge from Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency: (1) In place 
of a study which sought steadfastly to 
eliminate environmental factors as well as 
to eliminate them from a causal law, the 
force of social (or environmental) causation 
of delinquency proves irrepressible. (2) Insti- 
tutionalized children differ from children 
who have not been institutionalized. 

Unfortunately, the study has not ex- 
plored these facts. In what ways do rundown 
neighborhoods cause delinquency? Why do 
institution children differ from children who 
have not been institutionalized? 

Although the authors determined to be 
eclectic in relation to the disciplines used in 
this study, they appear to have achieved 
the result of being fractional with regard to 
the child. Compare, for example, the follow- 
ing statement taken from the report of an- 
other kind of delinquency study: 


The project accepted the philosophy that 
each child must be treated as a whole and his 
problems as a unit regardless of the number of 
problems or the areas of his life affected. The 
experience of the project shows that minor and 
incipient problem behavior in children can be 
identified by the community and that if ade- 
quate community services are effectively co- 
ordinated much of this problem behavior can be 
corrected and modified or, if not susceptible to 
correction, prevented from developing into 
more serious forms. Its experience further em- 
phasizes the fact that the community services 
called upon to work in a coordinated program 
must include not only the social agencies, 
which are primarily concerned with the neg- 
lected, dependent, and delinquent child or the 
child in need of specie] care, but also the health 
and law-enforcing agencies and the agencies 
established to serve all children, such as the 
group-work agencies, the recreational agencies, 
and the schools. The acceptance of this phi- 
losophy of treating the child as a whole and of 
its corollary of including all services affecting 
children either directly or indirectly is of pri- 
mary importance to the community interested 
in developing a program to prevent problem 
behavior in children and to identify and treat 
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such behavior early in its development if it does 
appear.74 

The foregoing are attributes of a rational 
crime-prevention program, which considers 
the whole child; which takes his behavior as 
sharing in and reflecting his own, his fami- 
ly’s, his community’s life; which recognizes 
that he may develop critical difficulties at 
any time—at or before school entrance or 
at any time thereafter. His conduct is de- 
termined not only by his own attitudes and 
character and those of his family and com- 
panions but, not least, by the attitudes and 
character of the community and its agencies. 
A flexible plan of detection of incipient be- 
havior problems is projected and tested 
successfully. 

As for the prediction tables, serious 
questions may be raised as to their practical 
use in the prevention of delinquency. The 
direction of a child’s behavior depends not 
only on what he is but on how he grows and 
on how the community and its services be- 
have and grow. Prevention is in the com- 
munity more than it is in the child. It looks 
to the present and future rather than to the 

24 Sybil A. Stone, Elsa Castendyck, and Harold 
B. Hanson, Children in the Community: The St. 
Paul Experiment in Child Welfare (‘United States 
Children’s Bureau Publications,” No. 317 [1946]), 
p. 158. 
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past. It strives to control adverse conditions 
which contribute to difficulties in children. 
Prediction tables do not assist in this broad 
approach to prevention. 

Prevention also takes a more limited form 
in work with individual children. How prac- 
tical are validly produced prediction tables 
at this level? The base of the prediction 
tables is in the past. Their concept is con- 
tinued uniformity of the process which 
brings a child to the point of difficulty. With- 
out such uniformity between past and fu- 
ture, the prediction tables are invalid. The 
larger prevention effort, the more important 
prevention effort, is therefore at work to 
produce changes which will affect the basis 
of the prediction table. Environment is not 
static; normal social change will in time ren- 
der the prediction tables less and less reli- 
able. The psychological framework of pre- 
diction tables is condemnation of the com- 
munity and its services to unvarying per- 
sistence in a current course. The prediction 
tables are difficult and expensive to produce 
and to use, require extensive testing to con- 
firm their validity in the first place, and con- 
tinual retesting to reaffirm their validity 
thereafter. At best, they have an ephemeral 
life as a subsidiary tool in a crime-prevention 


program. 
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UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Il. AN 


APPRAISAL OF THE RESEARCH METHODS 


ALBERT J. REISS, JR. 


ABSTRACT 


There are no adequate theoretical or methodological criteria for evaluating the findings of the recent 
research work of the Gluecks. Nevertheless, it must be noted in judging their work that the delinquents and 
nondelinquents are poorly matched on neighborhood environmental factors and that the role of primary 
group relationships and controls and of secondary institutions in structuring personality and enforcing 
behavior in conformity with a set of norms is largely ignored. Moreover, the prognostic instruments are not 


designed for a prediction situation. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency" is the 
first in a new series of volumes by the 
Gluecks which attempts to provide ‘“‘a study 
of causation, with a view to determining the 
basis for truly crime-preventive programs 
and effective therapy” (p. ix). To arrive at 
an understanding of the causes of habitual or 
serious delinquency rather than occasional 
delinquency, the Gluecks selected an ex- 
perimental group of 493 boys committed to 
correctional schools in Massachusetts, to- 
gether with 7 cases which had records of 
continuing offenses. A control group of 500 
nondelinquent boys from the general public 
school population in Boston was paired with 
the delinquents on the basis of four charac- 
teristics: (1) age; (2) ethnic origin by patri- 
lineal (in some cases matrilineal) descent; 
(3) delinquency rate of area of residence and 
rating of neighborhood influences; and (4) 
I.Q. as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Full-Scale 1.Q. test. The data were gathered 
and in a number of cases independently 
analyzed by a staff of social investigators, a 
psychiatrist, physical anthropologists, stat- 
isticians, Rorschach analysts, and the 
Gluecks. No sociologists were among the 
members of the research staff. 

We shall confine our discussion to the 
theory and design of the research, its socio- 
logical adequacy, and the predictions of de- 
linquency. 

Four types of data, the sociocultural, the 


*Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juve- 
nile Delinquency (New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1950). Pp. xv-+399. 
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somatic, the intellectual, and the emotional- 
temperamental, were gathered and inter- 
preted. While the study presents individual 
findings from 231 tables in the body of the 
report and an additional 114 tables in ap- 
pendixes, the Gluecks summarize the indi- 
vidual findings in a “tentative causal law or 
formula’’: 


The delinquents as a group are distinguish- 
able from the non-delinquents (1) physically 
in being essentially mesomorphic in constitu- 
tion; (solid, closely knit, muscular); (2) tem- 
peramentally in being restlessly energetic, im- 
pulsive, extroverted, aggressive, destructive 
(often sadistic)—traits which may be related 
more or less to the erratic growth pattern and 
its physiologic correlates or consequences; (3) 
in attitude, by being hostile, defiant, resentful, 
suspicious, stubborn, socially assertive, ad- 
venturous, unconventional, non-submissive to 
authority; (4) psychologically, in tending to 
direct and concrete, rather than symbolic, 
intellectual expression, and in being less method- 
ical in their approach to problems; (5) socio- 
culturally, in having been reared to a far greater 
extent than the control group in homes of little 
understanding, affection, stability, or moral 
fibre by parents usually unfit to be effective 
guides and protectors or, according to psycho- 
analytic theory, desirable sources for emula- 
tion and the construction of a consistent, well- 
balanced and socially normal super-ego during 
the early stages of character development 
[pp. 281-82]. 


These summary conclusions are not the 
result of a systematic attempt to test a series 
of hypotheses about the etiology of delin- 
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quent behavior, nor are they adequately 
evaluated by technical design. Since the 
study was essentially eclectic, the interpre- 
tation of findings is necessarily ex post facto. 
No theoretical criterion of significance could 
therefore be applied to the findings. Hence 
reliance was placed on a technical criterion 
—the rejection of the null hypothesis. Mak- 
ing this the sole criterion was unfortunate, 
since technically it necessitated the assign- 
ment of equal value to all findings. The 
analysis of the data for extent of association 
(coefficients of association) or a factorial 
analysis (promised in a later volume) would 
have permitted a more objective evaluation 
of the findings than the one presented. Then 
factors which have correlations with the cri- 
terion of 0.8 or 0.9 (as some do) and which 
probably are highly correlated with many 
other variables in the study could not be so 
easily discarded (e.g., associates of the de- 
linquent). 

Though the theoretical and technical de- 
sign of the research does not permit other 
than the assignment of equal value to all 
findings, the Gluecks do not treat them in 
that way. Rather, the relative importance 
of separate findings is generally interpreted 
within a framework in which delinquency 
“must have sprung from individuals whose 
physical and psychologic equipment in- 
clined them to select the antisocial culture 
as opposed to the conventional, or who 
found the former more congenial to their 
biologic tendencies” (p. 281). More particu- 
larly, the primary causal factors are consti- 
tution, temperament, attitude and reactive 
patterns, and family milieu. While the au- 
thors are ambivalent toward factors in the 
milieu, they consider the “exciting, stimulat- 
ing, but little controlled and culturally in- 
consistent environment of the underprivi- 
leged area” (p. 282) as secondary and pre- 
cipitating. This leads to some misconcep- 
tions of the role of the social environment in 
in the causation of delinquency. While the 
Gluecks summarize their findings as a causal 
law of delinquency, their delinquents are 
primarily from certain families in lower-class 
culture. Though class culture may define 


only the limits of the law, investigation must 
also include a determination of limits. The 
inadequate sociological design of this re- 
search does not permit the assessment of 
social factors as causal factors and/or as 
limiting conditions. 

From the perspective of the sociologist, 
then, this volume has many deficiencies. We 
may briefly examine its shortcomings in the 
matching of samples and the analysisof data. 

In matching the samples on I.Q. and eth- 
nic origin, remarkably close agreement was 
obtained between paired delinquents and 
nondelinquents. However, age and neigh- 
borhood environment are less well matched. 
With respect to age, while the differences in 
mean age for the two groups is not statisti- 
cally significant, a significantly larger pro- 
portion of delinquents than of nondelin- 
quents is over fifteen years of age (46.8 and 
39.0 per cent, respectively). Only a detailed 
analysis of the data by age would disclose 
whether this skewness of age distribution 
affects the results. 

The Gluecks state their purpose in match- 
ing the two groups as to neighborhood en- 
vironment was to control ‘“‘a complex of so- 
cio-economic and cultural factors whose 
similarity would permit us to find out why 
it is that even in regions of most adverse so- 
cial conditions, most children do not com- 
mit legally prohibited acts of theft, bur- 
glary, assault, sexual aggression and the 
like.” It also was to correct “the conception 
... that delinquency is largely bred by con- 
ditions in such areas” (pp. 14-15). The cri- 
teria selected to “control’’ these factors were 
the delinquency rate of area of residence (by 
four class intervals!) regardless of geograph- 
ic area of residence; the quality of neighbor- 
hood influences on a three-point continuum 
(good, fair, poor); and residence in an under- 
privileged area. While the groups match by 
the crude class intervals for rate of delin- 
quency, the proportion of each group from 
the same area is quite dissimilar (see p. 40, 
nn. 6, 8, 9, and rr). Further, this kind of 
matching is not by neighborhood causal fac- 
tors. Rather, the rate of delinquency is a 
summary measure for the probability of be- 
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coming a delinquent. Similarly, while they 
attempt to show that “neighborhood influ- 
ence” is the same for the two groups, this 
factor is defined as the presence or absence 
of the institutions of vice, crime, recreation, 
and street gangs. Finally, the data on resi- 
dence in underprivileged areas show that 55 
per cent of the delinquents and only 32.4 per 
cent of the nondelinquents come from 
“blighted slum-tenement areas” (Table 
VIII-1). Yet all these comparisons are per- 
haps unimportant compared with the as- 
sumption that matching on such gross char- 
acteristics “‘adequately”’ controls the neigh- 
borhood environment of the two groups. The 
neighborhood environment in a sociological 
sense can and does vary considerably both 
inter- and intra-neighborhood. These influ- 
ences must be measured by indexes of the 
character of the local social life and institu- 
tional control. 

The study has a limited perspective of 
what are generally called “‘sociological fac- 
tors” in delinquency, particularly the nor- 
mative and control factors. Typical of the 
Gluecks’ cavalier treatment is their dis- 
cussion of the following data: 55 per cent of 
the delinquents and 0.6 per cent of the non- 
delinquents are members of gangs; 98.4 per 
cent of the delinquents and 7.4 per cent of 
the nondelinquents associated largely with 
other delinquents (Table XIII-16). On these 
findings the Gluecks comment: ‘So far as 
delinquency is concerned then, ‘birds of a 
feather flock together.’ This tendency is a 
much more fundamental fact in any analysis 
of causation than the theory that accidental 
differential association of non-delinquents 
with delinquents is the basic cause of crime” 
(p. 164). The possibility that the gang or 
delinquent associates may serve as imma- 
ture ego-ideals; that the delinquent gang 
(like any social group!) exercises control 
over its members; or that certain systematic 
aspects of delinquency can be learned in 
such groups is discarded for “birds of a 
feather.” Similarly, they ignore such ques- 
tions as: How does the child’s behavior itself 
become a factor with which the family must 
cope? How do local community institutions 
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exercise contra-delinquent control over mem- 
bers? and others which the sociologist would 
necessarily raise. 

The sociologist must also question the 
various assumptions regarding the inevita- 
bility of delinquency as a consequence of the 
person’s “physical and psychologic equip- 
ment” or the “‘congeniality to their biologic 
tendencies” of ‘antisocial culture,” and the 
supposed fixity of the “character structure” 
which permits one to decide who will be a 
delinquent when one is six years of age. The 
social environment of the child from age six 
to sixteen is hardly so negligible a circum- 
stance in his life-history. At a minimum, 
there are other social “outlets” for such 
“tendencies.” To the sociologist more 
meaningful questions would be: What is the 
role of social groups in developing the de- 
linquency-oriented character structure? or, 
Given a delinquency-oriented character 
structure, what are the environmental con- 
ditions which dispose toward and against 
delinquency? or, In what ways can the milieu 
restructure the “delinquency-oriented char- 
acter”? Such a study should point to the 
role of primary group relationships and con- 
trols and of secondary institutions in struc- 
turing the personality of the child and 
enforcing behavior in conformity with a set 
of norms. For such, after all, are criteria of 
“success” for social groups and their insti- 
tutions. 

Furthermore, sociologists will rarely find 
comparisons of the findings in this study 
with their research. This means that findings 
which conflict with (or are supported by) 
previous research are often ignored. 

Although the Gluecks use no explicit 
theoretical approach to the problem of de- 
linquency, certain of the specialists do, e.g., 
the Rorschach analysts. The most stimulat- 
ing part of the volume to the reviewer is the 
appendix on the analysis of the Rorschach 
protocols by Dr. Ernest Schachtel. Here one 
finds the most careful statement of research 
procedures in the entire volume, and the 
analysis of the data is tempered with ap- 
propriate scientific caution. 

Of considerable interest is the reliability 
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of the judgments of delinquency which 
Schachtel made for the 735 protocols for 
which data adequate to classification were 
available. His judgments of delinquency by 
a blind analysis of the protocols yield 
greater efficiency than any of the experience 
tables constructed by the Gluecks (see 
Table 1). Of particular interest to sociolo- 
gists are Schachtel’s statements of the socio- 
logical basis of his judgments. In contrast 


TABLE 1 


RELIABILITY OF THE JUDGMENTS OF DELIN- 
QUENCY BY SCHACHTEL IN THE ANALYSIS 
OF THE RORSCHACH PROTOCOLS 


AcTUAL BEHAVIOR 
JUDGMENT FROM 
RorscHACH ERRORS 
ProTocoL Delin- Nondelin- 
quency quency 
Delinquency....... 328 4! 41 
Nondelinquency. . . 33 333 33 
No protocol....... 4 
500 500 74 


* Certain portions of the test results were not sufficiently 
conclusive to permit a judgment of delinquency or nondelin- 
quency. 


with the Gluecks, he particularly empha- 
sizes the importance of class culture and the 
milieu in which the delinquent lives as im- 
portant factors in delinquency. Specifically, 
in making his judgments he states: ‘The 
judgments would have been different if the 
socio-economic background had been differ- 
ent.” For the judgments were made by 
“asking myself whether his character struc- 
ture, as I saw it on the basis of the Ror- 
schach Test, was of a type likely to resist 
the inducements toward becoming delin- 
quent offered by poor socio-economic cir- 
cumstances and by the neighborhood” (p. 
365). 

As in their previous research on delin- 
quents, the Gluecks undertake prediction. 
Also, as in their previous writings, they do 
not validate their prediction instruments. 
Rather, they provide a set of experience 
tables from which predictions may be made 


for follow-up samples. Five criteria are set 
forth to govern the construction of these ex- 
perience tables: (1) they should be able to 
predict potential juvenile offenders at school 
entrance; (2) they should contain no more 
than five factors as predictors; (3) predictors 
should have the greatest differentiating po- 
tential between delinquents and nondelin- 
quents; (4) predictors should be independ- 
ent of one another; and (5) it should be rela- 
tively easy to secure the data on predictors. 
The desirability of criteria 1 and 5 can hard- 
ly be questioned if they yield valid predic- 
tion. Whether 2, 3, and 4 are actually valid 
criteria, the Gluecks do not demonstrate, al- 
though it is authoritatively stated: “Ex- 
perience has shown that such a number is 
adequate for prediction purposes” (p. 259); 
“Efficient prediction tables have been con- 
structed” (p. 284); and so on. Certainly, 
empirical research and critical evaluation of 
the Gluecks’ work have not shown their 
tables to yield valid prediction (or very effi- 
cient experience tables for prediction)— 
though, to be sure, it is not known what cri- 
terion of efficiency they employed. 

The most important fact, of course, is 
that the Gluecks do not have a prediction 
problem here in a situational sense, for the 
probability is extremely high that a situa- 
tion comparable to that of the matched 
samples does not occur in a life-situation for 
which predictions are made. This follows 
from the fact that the Gluecks have matched 
samples of delinquents and nondelinquents 
where the rate of delinquency is exactly 50 
per cent. Unless this is the actual rate in a 
similar population for which predictions are 
made, the tables will yield very poor pre- 
diction. Certainly, the tables do not appear 
to be applicable in general to the public 
school children of Boston. It is impossible, 
therefore, to evaluate the predictive eff- 
ciency of the experience tables as presented, 
as the actual frequencies of delinquency 
must be taken into account in evaluating 
the predictive efficiency of an operating 
table. 

Let us assume that the rate of habitual 
or serious delinquency—that is, the rate 
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which can be reasonably predicted from 
these tables—for all male school children of 
the ages covered by the study is about 1o 
per cent (although 1o per cent is probably 
much higher than the actual rate of habitual 
delinquency and is more likely the percent- 
age of all male children of these ages who 
receive official court records of delin- 
quency).? We shall then evaluate the pre- 
dictive efficiency of one of the tables by the 
percentage reduction in the error of pre- 
diction. 


groups, one would predict nondelinquency. 
Further, all the probability levels for de- 
linquency in the various score groups are 
lowered considerably if the corrected ratio 
of delinquents to nondelinquents is applied. 

Nonetheless, assuming that the table is 
valid, to achieve a low predictive efficiency 
in predicting delinquency for this segment 
of the general population is an achievement. 
Then, too, the table, assuming sampling re- 
liability of score groups and rates,’ has prac- 
tical value as a selection device (which is 


TABLE 2 
PREDICTION TABLE FOR FIVE FACTORS OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND* 
Chances of Expected 
Weighted Failure No. of De- No. of Non- ho Chances of Delinquency Errors in 
Score linquents delinquents etait Delinquency (Rate Esti- Prediction 
(Gluecks) (Gluecks) (Gluecks) | MERCY (Gluecks) mated at (Rate as 
mated at 10 Per Cent) | 10 Per Cent)t 
10 Per Cent) 
Under 150......... 5 167 1,503 2.9 0.3 5 
19 102 918 2.0 19 
40 68 612 37.0 6.2 40 
122 70 630 63.5 16.2 122 
141 23 207 86.0 40.5 141 
eee 73 8 72 90.1 50.3 72 
400 and over....... 51 I 9 98.1 85.0 9 
Missing cases....... 49 61 549 44.5 8.2 49 
(See 500 500 4,500 50.0 10.0 457 


* Adapted from Table XX-2 of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 
t The percentage reduction in the error of prediction is 8.6 per cent. 


It can be seen in Table 2 that, so far as 
prediction of delinquency or nondelinquency 
is concerned, the table has a low predictive 
efficiency when the rate of delinquency is 
estimated at ro per cent. For example, in 
the score group 250-99 the chances of de- 
linquency were 63.5 in the Gluecks’ table, 
while the chances are only 16.2 per hundred 
in the table which assumes a rate of 10 per 
cent habitual delinquency. In fact, for cases 
which score in all but the upper two score 


2 This crude estimate is based on data for the 
rate of delinquency in the city of Boston in Clifford 
R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Urban Areas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942). Shaw and McKay provide 
rates for 4,917 alleged male delinquents, aged seven 
to seventeen, who appeared in Boston courts during 
the three-year period 1927-30. 


what the Gluecks appear to mean by “pre- 
diction’’), although in all but the upper two 
score groups one will select more nonde- 
linquents than delinquents. 

One might show further that the Gluecks 
have not selected the most highly differ- 
entiating factors in the study for their 
tables; that, given the Gluecks’ data, more 
efficient prediction tables could probably be 
constructed; that the criterion of independ- 
ence can be met more adequately; and so on. 
But then there is a technical literature on 
the techniques of prediction. 

3 This assumption cannot be granted when the 
rate of delinquency is not exactly 50 per cent, as 
the weighted failure score groups will be unstable. 
This follows from the fact that the Gluecks’ weights 


are a function of the rate of delinquency for sub- 
groups of a predictor. 
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The question might be raised, Does this 
study make a contribution to the scien- 
tific study of criminology? If the analysis of 
the data is to be taken as a criterion, the re- 
viewer would reply in the negative. Most of 
the elementary criteria of analysis, e.g., re- 
liability and evaluation of the nature of the 
relationships, have not been met in this vol- 
ume. Nor does the interpretation of the 


data, particularly from a sociological per- 
spective, follow from the data presented. 
The study does present a body of data, how- 
ever, which can be reworked and re-evalu- 
ated. Thus the scientific study of delin- 
quents can be advanced by the further 
utilization of the basic data which the 
Gluecks have provided. 
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TOWARD AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE OF LAW 


AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION" 
DAVID RIESMAN 


ABSTRACT 


Anthropologists and sociologists who have studied primitive law and to a degree freed themselves from 
both semantic quibbles and the limitations set by public policy still have not oe their method to con- 


temporary law in the United States. An anthropological study must go beyond 


th the glamorous and the 


social reform aspects and study the unique structure of the law, the type of people it attracts, their training, 
and the role the law has played in shaping present-day society. 


Examination of the barriers to the study 
of law and lawyers in the United States helps 
at least make a beginning, depressing as it 
may seem, in the direction of an anthro- 
pological science. Among other things, by 
seeing what we are up against, we may pre- 
vent the disillusionment which is bound to 
set in (perhaps has set in) because so little 
has actually been accomplished by the 
realist movement in American jurispru- 
dence.? Many times, programs and exhorta- 
tions have driven law professors and their 
social science allies into the breach between 
them, but no junction has been provided for 
the American culture comparable to the 
brilliant pioneering work on preliterate cul- 
ture by Llewellyn and Hoebel in The Chey- 
enne 

Let us look first at the obstacles from the 
side of the lawyer who wants to take an an- 
thropological look at himself and his role. 
He has been trained to move within a ter- 
minological system of abstractions which 
are (as Roscoe Pound has pointed out in his 

* This article is based (a) on a lecture in Decem- 
ber, 1947, to the introductory graduate course in 
sociology and anthropology at the University of 
Chicago, and (b) on my remarks at the “Round 
Table on Law and the American Mind,” under the 
chairmanship of Professor Albert Ehrenzweig, meet- 
ing of the Association of American Law Schools, 


December, 1950 (to be published in the University 
of Chicago Law Review, Autumn, 1951). 


* Little, that is, in the domain of research; the 
realist movement has had a considerable influence 
on teaching and on actual practice and case law. 


3 Karl N. Llewellyn and E. Adamson Hoebel, 


The Cheyenne Way (Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1941). 
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comments on the “ideal” or “normative” 
element) necessarily self-contained.‘ True, 
many lawyers of recent years have moved 
away from abstraction toward a greater se- 
mantic hygiene. But law, however they de- 
fine it, remains ethnocentric in the funda- 
mental sense that it is the “law” of a par- 
ticular jurisdiction, or bench, or board of 
officials. This ethnocentrism appears in 
many ways, among them the tendency to 
exaggerate the differences and underplay the 
similarities in the legal systems of Western 
society. Thus lawyers are brought up on di- 
chotomies between common and civil law: 
one is supposedly judge-made, the other 
statute-made—or one is supposed to rely on 
precedent, the other to disregard it. Such 
teaching may lead the lawyer to overlook 
the possibility that the use of precedent is 
not merely a legal game played in America 
but not in France but is actually a human 
characteristic to be looked for everywhere.5 


4A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences [New York: Macmillan Co., 1937], 
PP. 531-34) points out: “If you examine the litera- 
ture on jurisprudence you will find that legal insti- 
tutions are studied for the most part in more or less 
complete abstraction from the rest of the social 
system of which they are a part.” And he adds: 
“The system of laws of a particular society can 
only be fully understood if it is studied in relation to 
the social structure, and inversely the understanding 
of the social structure requires, amongst other 
things, a systematic study of the legal institutions.” 


5 Interesting light might be shed on this question 
by studying the adaptation to the United States of 
the refugee lawyers whom Hitler drove here. One 
surmises that they could draw on their European 
experience and therefore adapt most readily if they 
possessed an anthropological turn of mind and were 
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(Pound’s distinction between ‘“‘Cadi justice” 
and “Western justice” also deprecates this 
possibility.) 

If there is a touch of snobbery in the 
lawyer’s trained ethnocentrism, there ap- 
pears to be more than a touch in his focus on 
appellate litigation as the classical road to 
legal education. The rituals of the upper- 
court “opinion industry” are overt and im- 
pressive, and law students sometimes fail to 
observe that upper courts edit the “script” 
provided them by lower courts, much as a 
Hollywood producer edits his scriptwriters, 
in order to feel important and because insti- 
tutional pressures compel him to assume this 
function and to give it weight in action. 
(Tammany has always known this and, one 
suspects, has made a tacit deal with the 
leaders of the bar to toss them the New 
York Court of Appeals, where the prestige 
lies, while holding on to the lower courts, 
where the money lies.) 

To be sure, most lawyers today recognize 
that their most important work is done in 
the office, not in the courtroom; the elabo- 
rate masked ritual of the courtroom holds 
attraction only for the neophyte and the 
layman. Yet it is astonishing how strongly 
the image of the judge stands as the image 
of the lawyer-hero. While at the better law 
schools at least one and often nearly three 
years are spent in debunking upper-court 
opinions, in showing their largely derivative 
quality, their endless fallacies, their intermi- 
nable self-confusion as to what they are 
“actually” deciding (as against what they 
say they are deciding), the better products 
of the better law schools want nothing more 
exciting when they get out than a chance to 
serve as law clerk to an upper-court judge— 
the “upperer” the better. And as members 
of the bar they will move heaven and earth 
to get on the bench themselves (which is the 
source of much dirt in our political system, 
since many congressmen have partners who 


inclined to look for institutional similarities under 
obvious—and often emotionally disturbing and 
distracting—differences; whereas they could not 
adapt if they capitulated too readily to the proposi- 
tion that adaptation had to be a total, all-or-none 
process, 


itch to be judges), although they know from 
practical experience how little power the 
judge has under the American system and 
how skilled lawyers are in emasculating that 
little. 

Why this is so would be a study in itself. 
We would have to find out why Holmes and 
Brandeis have been inflated to mythical pro- 
portions and have captured the imagination 
of the young law student, who is unlikely 
even to know the names of the brilliantly 
daring and inventive corporate and govern- 
mental lawyers who helped build our mod- 
ern industrial society and its governmental 
stimuli and curbs. We would have to find 
out what there is in law practice, even in the 
most refined offices, which is felt as dirty 
work, from which the bench is an escape. 
We would have to find out whether the 
judge becomes an ideal before law school or 
in law school (certainly the federal circuit 
courts have a great attraction for law deans 
and professors!)—an ideal which later ex- 
perience does little to influence.® And so on. 


Moreover, we would have to draw class, 
ethnic, and regional distinctions in the 
image and appeal of the various levels of 
the judiciary. As Kentucky has its ‘‘colo- 
nels,”’ so it, and the South generally, has 
its ‘judges’: men of good family who repre- 
sent the law as a scholarly, humanistic 
occupation and who, as R. L. Birdwhistell 
puts it, regard judgeships as their “natural 
right” by inheritance and early jurispruden- 
tial bent. In the big cities, on the other hand, 
judgeships become part of the system of eth- 
nic brokerage by which the party machines 


6It is not surprising that the public at large 
shares the lawyer’s reverence for the judge: United_ 
States Supreme Court judges rated highest (doctors ~ 
next) on a poll of occupational prestige, and the 
Supreme Court decision on racial covenants served 
to overawe a bunch of white Chicago hoodlums who 
had not been impressed by any other form of pro- 
tolerance propaganda. The hoodlums, indeed, are 
not so wrong. For, whether in general the judicial 
power is shadow rather than substance, there can 
be no doubt that in the field of Negro-white rela- 
tions the Supreme Court has exerted enormous 
leverage, from Dred Scott to the Civil Rights cases 
to the latest decisions on segregation in education 
and transport. 
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keep the urban peace—the rise of the 
Italian judge is a recent illustration. Plainly, 
considerations of class and ethnic status 
influence the symbolic appeals of the robe 
to the profession and its lay audiences. 
Furthermore, is it not likely that, with the 
growth of concern for security as against 
risk, and for “plateau” positions as against 
achievement peaks, the judgeship, with its 
long tenure (even under elective systems) 
and fixed salary—and, save in rare cases, 
short hours—is preferred even to the most 
creative tasks in private practice? 


The fact that law schools today spend 
their time in impious treatment of cases— 
this is what the ‘‘case method” means—is of 
course a tribute to the generations of law- 
yers who, especially since the time of 
Bentham, have reacted against the mystique 
of the law and have sought to ridicule its 
fictions and ceremonies. Bentham did so 
under the banner of rationality: he wanted 
the law to make sense. The new-style de- 
bunkers, of whom Thurman Arnold is one 
of the most gifted,’ are less sanguine about 
reason: indeed, they often come close to 
glorying in the claimed irrationality of legal 
myths, symbols, and rituals. This aspect of 
their work may be thought of as part of the 
general tendency of intellectuals to decry 
intellectuality wherever it appears to be 
overrationalistic while regarding more or 
less romantically those uneducated folk who 
are supposed to have not only more fun but 
also more common sense. This anti-snobbery 
is very clear in the writings of Judge Jerome 
Frank, who not only wants to elevate the 
study of lower courts to a position of aca- 
demic respectability but attacks as snobbish 
and overintellectual antiquarians those who 
continue to study upper-court verbalisms.*® 

Yet these contemporary legal critics of 
the law are not only amused by legal rigma- 


7 The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937). See also Fred Rodell, 
Woe unto Ye Lawyers (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1939). 


SE.g., in Courts on Trial (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949). 
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role and nonsense; under their wit they have 
hidden their anger at legal injustice, stu- 
pidity, and waste. While they may talk, as 
Veblen also did,® as detached observers, they 
are motivated by a profound concern for so- 
cial policy, for the beneficent use of law in 
the public interest, and in this they remain 
the heirs of Bentham. 

Yet this countermovement (which has 
captured the law school avant-garde) has 
had little concrete consequence in studies of 
legal process in America. A too-immediate 
concern for public policy is perhaps one rea- 
son for this, for it tends to take away the 
curiosity and the patience of the observer: 
he is likely to assume that he has done his job 
if he has proved that a legal device isa myth 
or a fiction or a rationalization—though this 
does not even prove that it is irrational. The 
guilt of the more sensitive lawyers over the 
abuses and wastes of their profession—as 
these are seen in the Benthamite and the 
Veblenite view—may be one element in 
this preoccupation with “getting the goods 
on” the upper courts, the corporate bar, the 
bar associations (other than the Lawyers’ 
Guild), as the case may be. Such guilt may 
even conceal a grandiose notion that the 
lawyers have a vocation, a “calling,” to 
change the face of America.’°® In that case, 
guilt can become a vested interest which is 
hostile to research, even while it appears to 
invite it. 


If, with this all too brief comment, we 
turn now away from the legal profession and 
ask why the other social sciences have not, 
on their side, done more with the law, we 
find that some of the same explanations 


9Thorstein Veblen’s chapter on the law in 
Absentee Ownership (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
1923), pp. 40-68, is still a very stimulating classic. 


0 Lasswell and McDougal’s justly famed article 
on legal education, ‘‘Legal Education and Public 
Policy,” Yale Law Journal, LII (1943), 203-95, 
suffers from such grandiose aims, which is perhaps 
one reason why it still stands as a huge land grant 
for research which has not yet found its occupants 
of quarter-sections, at least so far as I know. My 
own article, “Law and Social Science” (Yale Law 
Journal, L [1941], 636-53), suffers from the same 
high hopes. 
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hold. Sociologists, for instance, have until 
quite recently been as much concerned with 
immediate social reform as their brethren of 
the bar; thus, they have looked at the law 
only where it impinged on the disadvan- 
taged groups in society—on the criminal, 
the juvenile delinquent, the poverty-strick- 
en seeker of divorce, etc. Like the criminolo- 
gists still railing at the M’Naghten rule," 
they view the law as unjust as well as ir- 
rational; their aim is to show up, perhaps to 
change, the law and the legal mentality 
rather than to understand it sympathetical- 
ly. Furthermore, the sociologists who are 
theoretically inclined have concerned them- 
selves with formal definitions of law (e.g., 
M. Georges Gurvitch) and with the prob- 
lem of the origins of law—both perfectly 
valid enterprises but not good ways to bring 
the sociologist into actual contact with the 
legal profession as a going concern. 

Meanwhile, anthropologists have been 
merrily analyzing some of the functions of 
law in preliterate societies—Sir Henry 
Maine’s classic work may indeed be thought 
of as some sort of bridge between the study 
of legal origins and of functions. Malinow- 
ski, Hogben, Redfield,” and Llewellyn and 
Hoebel have tried, in Radcliffe-Brown’s 
sense, to view primitive law in the setting of 
primitive social structure. They have not 
denounced legal myth and symbolism; rath- 
er, they have tried to see its function, some- 
times with the admiration of one craftsman 
for the craft of another. Since they could ap- 
proach primitive law with some knowledge 
of law in Western society, they needed no 
Rosetta stone to translate the symbolism 
which they found. 

1 Neither George Dession’s paper, “Psychiatry 
and the Conditioning of Criminal Justice,’ Yale 
Law Journal, XLVII (1938), 319-40, nor the case- 
book of Jerome Michael and Herbert Wechsler, 
Criminal Law and Its Administration: Cases, Statutes 
and Commentaries (Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc., 
1940), each with a more sophisticated approach, 
seems to have put an end to this sterile attack and 


counterattack between lawyers on one side and 
criminologists and psychologists on the other. 

12 See, e.g., Robert Redfield, ‘‘Maine’s Ancient 
Law in the Light of Primitive Societies,” Western 
Political Quarterly, III (1950), 574-89. 


As soon as the search for origins lost its 
high priority, moreover, this anthropological 
enterprise could readily shed the ethnocen- 
trism and snobbery which we have seen to 
be barriers on the side of the lawyer’s study 
of law in our own culture; cross-cultural uni- 
formities as well as curious diversities could 
be looked for readily enough. By the same 
token, the anthropologist could be quite as 
interested in the law of a small group, lack- 
ing in political power, as in the law of a na- 
tional state or “big power,” and this very 
interest in what was intrinsically significant 
saved him from the frequent sterility of the 
“public policy” approach, which begins with 
what some other people (the officialdom, the 
liberals, the elite, etc.) think to be impor- 
tant in our own society, which is usually 
something pretty sizable in scope. Further- 
more, the anthropologist’s bias vis-a-vis in- 
stitutions has in the past tended to be very 
different from the sociologist’s: whereas the 
latter sees institutions as “vested,” as re- 
strictive, the former sees them (as united in 
the concept of culture) as fundamentally 
channeling and hence permissive. This leads 
the anthropologist to look for the channeling 
aspects of the law as well as the litigious and 
punitive ones—a point of view which, in 
Llewellyn’s case, has governed his approach 
to American law as much as to Cheyenne 
law.*3 (Of course, this distinction between 
sociological and anthropological slants is 
rapidly breaking down; and elsewhere in this 
paper “anthropological,” “‘sociological,”’ and 
“‘social-psychological”’ are used as virtually 
interchangeable terms.) 

Perhaps most important of all, the an- 
thropologist is not likely to harbor the naive 
assumption that the law, or any other in- 
stitution, serves only a single function—say, 
that of social control—and that any other 
functions which in fact it serves are ex- 
crescences or ‘‘contradictions.’’ The concept 
of ambivalence is part of his equipment; he 
tends to search for latent functions, tran- 


13 See, e.g., Karl N. Llewellyn, “The American 
Common Law Tradition and American Democracy,” 
Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, I (1942); 
14-46. 
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scending the ostensible.*4 

Yet despite this equipment and experi- 
ence with primitive law, the anthropologist 
has still not turned back to American law 
with the élan he has shown in studying such 
other American institutions as the movies, 
child-rearing, and social class. My im- 
pression is that social scientists somehow 
believe that, since it takes three years to get 
through law school, law itself must be imper- 
meable to them without long and arduous 
preparation. Many are willing enough to 
grant verbally with Thurman Arnold that 
the law is a set of irrational mystifications; 
but they feel nevertheless that the trained 
lawyer must “have something” that they 
could not possibly acquire in short compass. 
Men who are prepared, before going into the 
field, to learn a primitive language seem un- 
ready to tackle the hardly more difficult se- 
mantics of American law. One of the few 
social scientists who have not been im- 
pressed, the psychologist Robinson, tried to 
explain matters as follows: 


The lawyers are a priesthood with a prestige 
to maintain. They must have a set of doctrines 
that do not threaten to melt away with the ad- 
vances of psychological and social science. .. . 
They must, in order to feel socially secure, 
believe and convince the outside world that they 
have peculiar techniques requiring long study 
to master. In a way they have overplayed this 
card. Even laymen are coming to see that if 
The Law were as difficult to understand as the 
profession implies, nobody would ever be able 
to become a lawyer.'5 


™ Cf. Camilla Wedgewood, “The Nature and 
Functions of Secret Societies,” Oceania, I (1930-31), 
129-45, and the work of Robert K. Merton on 
manifest and latent functions in Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949). 


SE. S. Robinson, Law and the Lawyers (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935), p. 28. It would require 
a great deal of discussion to try to explain the one 
apparent exception to this, namely, the group of 
political scientists who study and teach “public 
law.” Many of these men treat Supreme Court 
cases with a reverence (even when they criticize 
them) that few lawyers would maintain; they are 
likely to be more literal than lawyers, for they have 
missed the three years of case-law debunking— 
training whose result is that the lawyer takes law 
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What is the blockage which prevents 
other social scientists from doing what 
Robinson did? It seems to me that there is 
an irrational blockage, much like that 
among people who feel that they cannot 
handle simple mathematics or statistics— 
and so “‘prove”’ to themselves that they can- 
not. It is easy enough to see Robinson’s 
point that the legal profession has an ob- 
scurantist interest at stake, but it is less easy 
to see why the social scientist falls for this. 
Has he at stake some self-image which his 
legal competence would threaten, in the 
same way that the girl who cannot read 
timetables believes her femininity at stake? 
I do not know the answer, but the blockage 
itself is a matter one can observe often 
enough—and not among social scientists 
only. Consider the manufacturer of soft 
drinks, a small businessman, who feels no 
awe of his chemist at all—there is no magic 
there for him—but who stands in terrible 
awe of his lawyer. Or the social scientists 
who, aware enough of specialization in their 
own fields, try to get free legal advice from 
a colleague with legal training about land- 
lord and tenant law, divorces, wills, copy- 
rights—even assault and battery! They as- 
sume, though they know he may not have 
practiced law for ten years, that he has some 
magic formula for them at his fingertips; 
moreover that there is a formula. They are 
astonished to find that he, as a lawyer, is 
much more casual about legal matters than 
they; that he goes on the principle (so often 
pointed out by Judge Frank) that the law in 
any given case is uncertain. In spite of their 
skepticism, they are surprised, for at bot- 
tom they believe in the certainty and maj- 
esty of the law. But, again, this describes 
their attitude; it does not explain it. 

Nor does it explain it to point to the over- 
reaction of many social scientists who, con- 
vinced that they cannot penetrate the opaci- 
ty of the law, declare that there is nothing 
really there to be understood. The doctrine 


less seriously than the typical educated layman. 
These teachers of public law do, however, share 
with law teachers the belief that cases on “public 
policy” are prima facie important. 


0 
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of Sumner and his followers that man-made 
law and legislation have minimal power to 
alter folkways and mores has influenced not 
only those who aver that law is fundamen- 
tally irrational but also those who aver that 
it is, if not wholly irrelevant, at best a cul- 
tural lag—or, in Marxist terms, an ideo- 
logical superstructure. (An attitude basical- 
ly not very different is to be found among 
those law teachers who see “‘the balancing of 
interests” as the formula of legal interven- 
tion and do not allow the law at any point a 
crucially innovating role—that is, they do 
not see law as an “interest” in its own right.) 
Despite the work of Max Weber, and, even 
more, his hints concerning the role of law 
in the development of Western ‘‘rationaliza- 
tion”; despite such a book as Commons’ The 
Legal Foundations of Capitalism; despite 
many otter things which could be cited, the 
social scientists of this stamp believe that 
law is fundamentally a “‘secondary” or de- 
rivative institution—and thus feel they do 
not need to take a look to see whether and to 
what degree it is such."7 


%6 John R. Commons, The Legal Foundations of 
Capitalism (New York: Macmillan Co., 1924). 


17 An interesting study of W. W. Webb’s The 
Great Plains (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931) might be 
made from this perspective. Webb sees water law, 
manufactured in England and New England, as 
bowing to the rainfall pattern of the plains, and he 
attacks the doctrine of equal riparian rights as a 
bigoted and misguided “lag.”’ Yet no one seems to 
have asked why, when it came to underground 
waters, and later underground oil, the develop- 
ments in technique since Acton v. Blundell did 
not lead to compulsory pooling and a departure from 
this precedent. Was it simply the competitive 
ethos of Texas? Or the vested interests of the makers 
of oil derricks? I doubt it very much; I think that 
the law often cuts its own channel—in this case so 
deep that a court held a compulsory pooling law 
unconstitutional, although it would in 1846 have 
been quite conceivable to decide Acton v. Blundell 
the other way. This “watershed” role of develop- 
ments within legal doctrine itself has been little 
studied, though obviously it has to be studied 
before we can dismiss law as mere ideology, super- 
structure, or lag. For a pilot effort of my own 
(which helps make me fully aware of the difficulties) 
see my examination of the development of libel 
law in “Democracy and Defamation: Fair Game 
and Fair Comment,” Columbia Law Review, XLII 
(1942), 1085-1123, 1282-1318. 


The American corporate bar played a de- 
cisive role in the development of our socie- 
ty, as Berle and Means have recognized." 
Only lawyers had in the post-Civil War 
period the particular gift for “relational 
thinking” adequate for the framing of cor- 
porate charters, security issues, and all the 
rest; the particular courage to work ahead 
of the cases and statutes in order to give 
powers to corporations which had never 
been tested (and often have never yet been 
tested) in court; the particular tradition to 
give body to such decisive inventions as the 
fiction of the corporation as a “person.” 
This extraordinary achievement has neither 
created topics for the social scientist to 
study in close detail nor, as observed above, 
made heroes for the bar—perhaps because 
the social consequences have been so gener- 
ally deplored among intellectuals; perhaps, 
too, because the anonymity of office work— 
“paper work”—leads to its relative dis- 
regard. 

Only relative disregard, however. Since 
the corporation is obviously important and 
glamorous for its friends and foes alike, stu- 
dents of the law from within and without 
the profession have paid some attention to 
its development. Such studies have been a 
junction point between law and economics,” 
or between law and political science, 

8 Adolph Berle and Gardner Means, The Modern 


Corporation and Private Property (New York: 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1932). 


9 Until the twentieth century it would seem that 
the truly inventive American lawyers and judges 
had been conservatives: Marshall, Field, Choate, 
for example. Since we like to think that inventive- 
ness is a liberal monopoly, we do not find these 
men to be models for young lawyers today; Brandeis 
is a model, or Holmes—the latter thought to be 
both liberal and legally inventive, though he is 
neither. 


20 Cf., e.g., the pioneering work of C. Reinhold 
Noyes, The Institution of Property (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1936). Noyes tries (in 
chap. vi) to treat the question as to the relation 
between property and social stratification in terms 
of politically enforced legal rules for the distribution 
of men and things upon land. And he sees that 
property may serve the function of stabilizing one’s 
geographical location. See also the general frame- 
work of theory presented in zbid., pp. 16-21. 
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TOWARD AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE OF LAW 


though hardly yet between law and anthro- 
pology. The place to begin the latter kind of 
junction is at a point which is neither glam- 
orous nor obviously policy-oriented, but 
where the functions served by the legal 
process do not strike one at the first, and 
perhaps stereotyped, glance and need to be 
discovered anew." 


Let what I have to say from here on be 
regarded simply as notes or prolegomena to 
some field studies of the functions of law and 
the lawyers in our culture, with an emphasis 
on those functions which perhaps have re- 
ceived less recognition than is warranted in 
view of what we might learn if we under- 
stood them. Here, as elsewhere in social re- 
search, curiosity does well to focus on what 
is changing rather than on what is more or 
less stable. 

Take, for example, the apparent decline 
in the function of law as popular amusement 
or festivity. This decline may be viewed as a 
fairly good index of urbanization and the 
rise of modern leisure industries. But law 
still serves this function in the smaller coun- 
try places. James West, in Plainville, U.S.A.., 
is fully aware of it.” He describes the legal 
“party” thrown for Hobart Proudy, who 
shot his cousin, Mort Proudy, in the seat of 
the breeches with both barrels; a witness tes- 
tified in Hobart’s favor that he should be let 
off because “if he had intended to kill Mort, 
he would have, since Hobart won’t shoot a 
squirrel down out of a tree, anywhere except 
in the eye.” The legal ‘“‘party”’ served thus to 
entertain the community and to throw a 
scare into Hobart—West is fully aware of 
compounding practices but sees them not as 
an excrescence but as an essential part of the 
legal order. He also describes the way in 
which an adultery suit between an under- 
taker and a garagekeeper over the affections 
of the latter’s wife provided the town with 

4 Similarly, law and psychology will not really 
mesh while attention remains concentrated on the 


obvious junctions of insanity law, trial psychology, 
evidentiary rules, etc. 


James W. West, Plainville, U.S.A. 


(New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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an agenda for gossip: ‘““The atmosphere was 
electric with spiteful talk for many months, 
though most people said ‘Nobody will make 
any money out of that trial and it may break 
both men up.’ ” This remark leads West to 
comment on the ambivalent attitude toward 
law on the part of Plainvillers: they fear it, 
yet enjoy it; one suspects that they enjoy it, 
as one enjoys a roller-coaster ride, partly be- 
cause they fear it. Even so, one of West’s 
informants noted the decline of scandals as 
compared with her experience farther south: 
“‘The people here,” she observed, “are either 
a lot better or a lot smarter.”’ Perhaps it is 
only that they have increasing access to 
other amusements, such as the movies and 
radio. 

But the word “amusements” does not 
convey the full significance of this function. 
“Amusements” are always more than indi- 
vidualistic escapes from monotony; they are, 
like the weather, an endless unifier of con- 
versation and of attitude. The Plainvillers 
share a common culture by virtue of sharing 
a common focus for discussion, and politics 
and law may be seen in part as providing 
topics in this way, just as a high-school 
basketball team might do. By the same to- 
ken, a trial may serve as a divisive point, not 
in terms of a factional split as between the 
friends of the garagekeeper and of the under- 
taker, but in terms of a moral turning point, 
such as is described in James Gould Cozzens’ 
fine novel, The Just and ithe Unjust, or as the 
Western world experienced—perhaps for the 
last time?—in the trial of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. 

It would be interesting to pursue these 
leads further and to inquire, as could be 
readily done by means of interviews, into 
the question as to what sorts of laymen talk 
on what occasions about what sorts of legal 
process today. One hypothesis is that in 
middle-class intellectual circles court cases 
play much less part in conversation than 
they did even twenty years ago; but that in 
labor and Negro circles they may play more 
part—certainly, many labor-union officials, 
in their upward intellectual and social mo- 
bility, seem to be quite law-oriented. Over 
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all, there may be a general fading-out of law, 
not only courts, from public view. But this 
remains to be seen. 


Could the ambivalence toward law ob- 
served by West be related to the possibility 
that the lawyer must do things the com- 
munity regards as necessary—but still dis- 
approves of? Hence, is the lawyer something 
of a scapegoat? Now, to be sure, this does 
not in itself distinguish lawyers from prosti- 
tutes, politicians, prison wardens, some doc- 
tors, and many other occupational groups.”3 
What does distinguish lawyers in this role 
is that they are feared and disliked—but 
needed—because of their matter-of-factness, 
their sense of relevance, their refusal to be 
impressed by magical “solutions” to people’s 
problems. Conceivably, if this hypothesis is 
right, the ceremonial and mystification of the 
legal profession are, to a considerable degree, 
veils or protections underneath which this 
rational, all too rational, work of the lawyer 
gets done. 

Of course, this view of the matter is in 
plain contradiction to that of Thorstein 
Veblen, who, it will be recalled, saw the en- 
gineers and the skilled workmen as the bear- 
ers of the modern, skeptical, matter-of-fact 
temper, while the lawyers were typical for 
the archaic, predatory, pecuniary, and oth- 
erwise nonrational employments. Very like- 
ly, there has been a notable change in legal 
education since Veblen wrote, with the major 
law schools going ever more heavily into the 
systematic practice of skepticism concerning 
judicial authority. Lawyers learn not to take 
law seriously. They learn to make distinc- 
tions; they are trained in relevance—or at 
least in worrying about relevance—and they 
will discover when they get into practice 
that relevance is a concept which, to their 
chronic frustration, seems nearly absent 
from the mental equipment of most of the 
people they deal with.?4 While teachers of 


23T am greatly indebted to Professor Everett 
Hughes for my understanding of this occupational 
pattern. 


24Compare the following recollections from 
Lenin: “When I was in exile in Siberia... . I was 


evidence for several generations have punc- 
tured the absurdities of the rules of evidence, 
they may have paid less attention to the fact 
that their students were, in the process of 
learning to apply and criticize the rules, also 
obliquely learning what relevance means. 
In fact, my experience with engineers 
would lead me to suppose that Veblen’s 
strictures might better apply to them than 
to the lawyers I have known; true, engineers 
believe themselves to be matter of fact, but 
that is only one of the myths to which they 
succumb. In the wartime Army and Navy 
bureaucracies, it was often the lawyer-in- 
uniform who was prepared to cut red tape 
and to walk indelicately over red carpets; he 
might be, and generally was, out of his 
“‘field,”’ but he was engaged in what may be 
his occupational role of being unimpressed 
by authoritative rituals.2> He seemed less 


an underground lawyer because, being summarily 
exiled, I was not allowed to practice, but as there 
were no other lawyers in the region, people came 
to me and told me about some of their affairs. But I 
had the greatest difficulty in understanding what it 
was all about. A woman would come to me and of 
course start telling me all about her relatives and 
it would be incredibly difficult to get from her what 
she really wanted. Then she would tell me a story 
about a white cow. I would say to her: ‘Bring me a 
copy.’ She would then go off complaining: ‘He 
won’t hear what I have to say about the white 
cow unless I bring a copy.’ We in our colony used to 
have a good laugh over this copy. But I was able to 
make some progress. People came to me, brought 
copies of the necessary documents, and I was able 
to gather what their trouble was, what they com- 
plained of, what ailed them” (Selected Works, IX, 
355 [New York: International Publishers]). I am 
indebted for this reference to Nathan Leites, Opera- 
tional Code of the Politburo (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951), pp. 13-14. 


25 From this perspective, not the least shocking 
thing about the Korematsu cases is to see the Su- 
preme Court bowing to the claim of “military 
necessity.”” A court which is unimpressed by patent 
cases, or by the accounting concepts used in rate 
litigation, or by most other factual grist, here falls 
for the flimsiest and most outrageous propaganda 
handouts General DeWitt’s lawyers could dream 
up! Lawyers actually in uniform were less easily 
swindled by “military necessity’ than these men of 
the robe. For details see Morton Grodzins, Ameri- 
cans Betrayed (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949). 
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impressed than the accountants, bankers, 
businessmen, and engineers in similar slots. 
But, of course, such casual observations, 
while “relevant,” are hardly “evidence.” 
More to the point, perhaps, are the ob- 
servations of Ferdinand Lundberg in his 
article on “‘The Profession of the Law”’: 


The lawyer comes to know society not as a 
tenant or owner knows a house but as the archi- 
tect, building contractor, and repair men know 
it. And his knowledge of society extends beyond 
the knowledge these technicians have of any 
building, for he is intimately acquainted as well 
with the servants that staff the structure. He 
either knows all there is to know about judges, 
public officials, business leaders, bankers, profes- 
sional politicians, labor leaders, newspaper pub- 
lishers, leading clergymen, and the like, or 
through that informal clearing house of esoteric 
information, the bar association, can find out 
from colleagues. The lawyer is a vast reservoir 
of actual or potential information about the 
social and political topography. . . . 76 


The layman is, however, not quite sure 
how he feels about such a person, whose use- 
fulness he may need and whose knowledge- 
ability may fascinate him: the more he needs 
him, the more he may be likely to project 
upon him his own tendencies to cynicism 
about authority and about procedure. Jour- 
nalists also have this sort of knowledge 
about the culture, but, despite the best ef- 
forts of schools of journalism, they have not 
been able to turn their profession into a se- 
cret society. Indeed, it is the lawyer’s LL.B. 
which allows his client to delegate this out- 
look, and the work it entails, to him: he can 
seek counsel from lawyers without loss of 
face, although the matter in hand may not, 
in any technical sense, be “legal” at all. It 
is, then, the lawyer who loses face on his 
client’s behalf. 

What is there, then, in the selection and 
training of lawyers that readies them for ac- 
cepting such a role? Doubtless, many ele- 
ments are involved, but an important one is 
the fact that the law schools throughout the 
country are still fairly wide open to “‘talent,”’ 
irrespective of class, ethnic, and kin lines. 


Harper's, CLXXVIII (December, 1938), 10. 
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Thus, they attract the more ambitious, the 
more mobile young people—the bright Grin- 
nell graduate whose political science teacher 
tells him to “‘take a crack at Harvard law,” 
or the intellectual hope of a Bronx family 
which feels he is cut out to be a lawyer and 
sends him to Fordham. Law schools main- 
tain a highly competitive atmosphere, and 
the law reviews are almost uniquely work- 
oriented institutions: they pay no attention 
to “personality” and concentrate on per- 
formznce with a zeal as rare and admirable 
as it is savage. From Grinnell to the law re- 
view to a New York or Washington office— 
and from there to Chrysler or U.S. Steel or 
TVA—the path “from the wheat bowl to 
the salad bow!” is clearer than in any other 
profession.?? 

To repeat: law schools attract the more 
hard-working, ambitious young men; they 
drill them to respect top performance; they 
furnish them with models of, and perhaps 
contact with, previous graduates who 
moved rapidly into positions of influence. 
Under this combined nurturing, lawyers 
tend, I suggest, to become hard-working 
isolates. They are less inclined than the av- 
erage client to be or appear to be “big- 
hearted,” “‘good guys,” etc.—the vocabu- 
lary by which they would be seduced into 
accepting the normal archaisms of the busi- 
ness world. The teamwork of a law review is 
based on competitive performance largely 
and very little on good fellowship; it is very 
different from the teamwork of other, more 
clubby, professionals; this same atmosphere 
continues in the larger offices. An interesting 
illustration is gleaned from comparing the 
corporate bar’s admiration for the SEC reg- 
istration statement filed for the Kaiser- 
Frazer Company some years ago—a state- 
ment which whizzed through in record time 
—with the distrust of Henry Kaiser felt by 
his business competitors who view him as 
too streamlined for their comfort. 

In sum, lawyers tend frequently to be- 


27Qn the historical connection between social 
mobility and the law see my article, “Equality and 
Social Structure,” Journal of Legal and Political 
Sociology, I (October, 1942), 72-95. 
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come paid rate-busters, mobile men in every 
respect, who find in devotion to their work 
and in the esteem of their professional col- 
leagues rewards for serving clients in ways 
of which the clients do not entirely approve 
—and, what is more, do not want to have to 
approve. The “‘mystery” of the law is here 
a protection for the client: under an inevita- 
ble ignorance of part of a technical field, he 
can throw virtually the whole moral burden 
on his counsel and excuse himself on the 
ground that he could not possibly know 
enough to have an independent judgment. 
The lawyer, usually unaware of the psycho- 
logical roots of this division of labor, may 
sometimes vainly try to “educate” his client 
into the whys and wherefores of his actions. 


The so-called partisanship of the lawyer 
provides an interesting illustration of some 
of these problems. It is frequently said that 
lawyers are particularly partisan people; 
this is part of the stereotype. And it may be 
that the ambition of lawyers to go on the 
bench may spring to some extent from a wish 
to air opinions. Yet it is a question if lawyers 
are more opinionated than most people; they 
are ordinarily less partisan than nonlawyers 
and could hardly do their work if this were 
not so. 

Every client realizes this when he sees 
the fraternizing of opposing counsel. He may 
suspect that his lawyer cares more for the 
opinion of other lawyers (including the 
judge) with whom he has to do business ev- 
ery day than he cares for the momentary 
problem of the client. The “rules of the 
game”’ of the law are so set up that lawyers 
can appear to fight hard without irretriev- 
ably hurting each other; yet, as with other 
games when anomie sets in and rules become 
purely instrumental, this restraint can break 
down. For many reasons, lawyers are more 
willing to bear each other’s hostility for the 
sake of a client than other professionals (e.g., 
doctors) ; this would again seem connected— 
as Durkheim might predict—with the open- 
ness of the law-school world to talent, with- 
out ethnic and class barriers; and one of the 
important areas for sociological investiga- 


tion would seem to be to study differences in 
type of professional camaraderie (at the 
client’s expense) in different types of law 
practice. It seems likely that the lawyers’ 
training in objectifying social relations per- 
mits them to tolerate not only the hostility 
of the public brought upon them for the dis- 
respect of the public’s image of the law they 
must show in order to get the public’s work 
done but also this considerable amount of 
hostility to colleagues, or the risk of it. 
But if there are times when the lawyer is 
less partisan than he should be in the client’s 
interest (and it is hard for him not to confuse 
his own interest with the interest of his other 
present and potential clients who will exploit 
him as a bearer of a certain amount of good 
will from bench and bar), there are other 
times when the client cannot tolerate a non- 
partisanship which is clearly in his own in- 
terest.?® There have been cases of quite con- 
servative but unfanatical lawyers, accus- 
tomed as few engineers are to taking account 
of human stresses and strains, who have lost 
their jobs as labor negotiators because man- 
agement wanted, not success in the labor 
bargain, but a ritual of expletives against 
those damned union bastards. Sometimes 
businessmen and others dealing with the 
government have been similarly unwilling 
to accept, even in scapegoat fashion, their 
lawyer’s matter-of-factness; they have want- 
ed to pay, not for success, but for resounding 
speeches. And since they could find other 
members of the bar who would do this for 
them, they were deprived both of their suc- 
cess and of their comfortable assurance that 
they were morally superior to lawyers. 
Sometimes, as Everett Hughes has observed, 
this problem is handled by symbiotic teams 


28 This conflict between lawyer and client over 
the proper degree of affect which the former is to 
bring to the affairs of the latter is one of those con- 
flicts between client emergency and occupational 
routine which has attracted the interest of Everett 
Hughes. As he observes, the client wants his prob- 
lem given priority—yet he would be uneasy with 
a professional for whom his case actually was “the 
first”? and who had neither been trained on owner 
people’s emergencies nor could control his own 
emotions in the face of the client’s loss of control. 
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of lawyers, one matter-of-fact, the other a 
ham actor. Similar demands are made to- 
day on our diplomats—men, of course, often 
trained in the law. 

The demand for partisanship comes, 
moreover, not only from the client, but from 
the lawyer’s own desire to believe in the 
client as a cause. John Brooks, in his novel 
The Big Wheel, describes the revolt of the 
writers for a newsweekly against a pious 
editor who wanted them to believe their own 
stuff: they felt their intellectual integrity 
depended on their being able to divorce their 
private beliefs from their daily writing stint. 
The law has a long tradition of rationalizing 
that divorce by an ethic of “invisible har- 
mony” which assures each practitioner that 
if he fights hard for his client within the 
tules the general interest will be somehow 
advanced. Though obviously the matter is 
very hard to document, it appears that this 
ethic is breaking down and that lawyers con- 
sequently feel either the need to be partisan 
or to be iron-clad cynics. 

When this outer and inner demand for 
partisanship is coupled with the perhaps in- 
creasing psychological need of lawyers to be 
liked by their clients, the lawyer’s usefulness 
may be impaired. We must ask, in this con- 
nection, whether it is really a good idea to 
train lawyers in psychology, if the effect of 
this is to make them more sensitive to their 
clients’ moods and judgments? If it is to 
make them more “‘other-directed’’?9 If it is 
to break down the psychological defenses of 
the “secret society”? Perhaps the lawyer, or 
certain kinds of lawyers, has to be a person 
with a thick skin, not very interested in how 
other people feel or in how he himself feels? 

To put this another way, if the lawyer 
should become very concerned with others’ 
feelings, might he not become merely a com- 
petitor with another kind of client-care- 
taker, namely, the public relations man? 
While to be sure many public relations men 
are LL.B’s, can the law schools eventually 
do as good a job in training this crew as, let 
us say, schools of journalism or of applied 


29 Cf. Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950), chap. vi. 
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psychology?s° May not the eagerness of 
some law-school leaders to ‘“modernize” 
their schools, by incorporating much social 
science, have the consequence, if what they 
introduce takes at all with their students, of 
cramping those mobility drives which have 
pulled and pushed lawyers along the particu- 
lar career lines they have followed in this 
country to date? Obviously, we can say very 
little about such questions without knowing 
much more than we do about who goes to 
law school, what happens to him there, and 
how this is related to what happens to him 
later on. 

Equally obviously, law schools differ very 
much inter se with respect to the kind of 
rate-busting ethos discussed above. It is not 
every law school whose graduates will carry 
to the courts (at their clients’ expense) a real 
crusading effort to prove Williston right as 
against Corbin or vice versa, as some Har- 
vard and Yale graduates in big law firms are 
said to have done in the pre-social-science 
era. 


Connected in subtle and still opaque 
ways with some of these psychological shifts 
is the shift of awareness in the legal profes- 
sion itself concerning the nature of legal 
rights. Whereas law has been very greatly 
preoccupied with property, with the relation 
of men to things, it is only in the most un- 
sophisticated circles today that it is thought 
there are true rights im rem; elsewhere, it is 
recognized that all rights come at bottom 
down to relations among men, including re- 
lations among men concerning things, and 
that all rights are therefore creations of so- 
cial organization. In the past lawyers have 

3°Tt is interesting to watch how this new type 
of business and government counselor seeks to 
develop a ritual of his own in his competitive effort 
to displace lawyers as those who profit, in Lund- 
berg’s terms, from keeping their clients “in a condi- 
tion of permanent convalescence, always dependent 
upon the expensive advice of specialists in obscure, 
often nameless disorders, never thoroughly ill, 
never wholly cured” (op. cit., p. 2). This new ritual 
is usually based on public opinion research tech- 
niques and on psychological jargon—which perhaps 
has still some way to go before it becomes as im- 
pressive as law-talk. 
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tended to be people who, so to speak, reified 
social organization; they moved among their 
complicated networks of personal relations 
(corporations, domestic relations, adminis- 
trative rules, etc.) as physicists might move 
among their models of atomic nuclei. Their 
eye was on the structure, not on the per- 
sonalities who happened at any moment to 
occupy various niches in it. This cultivated 
blindness to people, this ability to insist on 
the reality of legal fictions, helped to make 
it possible for lawyers to erect in confidence 
and good conscience the elaborate organiza- 
tional machinery of our society. True, they 
lacked or repressed current sociological 
learning about the importance of the in- 
formal organization, whether in the bank 
wiring-room at the Hawthorne plant of 
Western Electric or the higher reaches of the 
telephone company as described by Chester 
Barnard. But Danielian’s book on the 
A.T. and T.—incidentally, one of the few 
corporate biographies which pays any at- 
tention to the role of lawyers—indicates 
that the development of the over-all tele- 
phone organization owes much to legal in- 
vention—and not alone in the patent sup- 
pression field.** 

But anthropological and psychological 
learning offers not only the truism that legal 
rights are creations of culture, of human re- 
lations; it penetrates somewhat further into 
the question of what these rights are actual- 
ly made of, what their effective sanction is. 
This may be illustrated by reference to an 
experimental psychodrama developed by the 
Veterans Administration in order to test 
candidates for jobs in the VA in terms of ag- 
gressiveness. A psychodrama is a playlet in 
which people play roles whose barest outlines 
are assigned to them; in this case, one of the 
testers plays the role of a Chinese laundry- 
man who cannot speak English. The candi- 
date is not told this but is told simply that 
his tuxedo has been left at a laundryman’s, 
that he needs it for a big date at 7:00 P.M., 
and that he will see his tux hanging, fully 


3« See Noobar Danielian, A.7. & T. (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1939), p. 97. 


pressed, behind the counter. The following 
is a typical conversation. 


CANDIDATE: Here is my claim check; there is 
the suit hanging there. 

LAUNDRYMAN: Don’t speak English. Boss 
back at 7. 

C.: But I need this before 7. There it is. 

L.: Don’t speak English. (Sits down behind 
counter and picks up paper.) 
: (Hesitates, moves toward the counter.) 
: (Lowers paper, looks up.) 
: (Halts.) 
: (Raises newspaper.) 
: (Starts to cross counter.) 
: (Rises, says nothing.) 
: (Gives up and leaves, but in two cases 
only:) God damn it, give me my suit! (Goes 
and grabs it and leaves. ) 


SOrarara 


Our own problem here is not so much the 
question of aggression—though this has 
been of great interest, as it bears on law, in 
the work of Malcolm Sharp and others—as 
in the question: What is the counter made 
of? 

There is no reason to assume that the 
counter is simply a culture barrier between 
Chinese and Americans, nor has the counter 
been charmed by a disease incantation. 
Rather, the counter seems to be made of 
some kind of interpersonal field situation 
connected with property rights and the 
nuances of trespass. Among these “general- 
ized others” a line is drawn between the suit 
and its owner by some of the same con- 
siderations which created the relation be- 
tween owner and tuxedo in the first place. 
(There being, apparently, some connection 
between the origin of property and of pa- 
triarchal society—a society, that is, which 
rests on inference and reasoning about 
paternity—one wonders if the VA would 
have gotten the same results in the psycho- 
drama had the actors both been women!) 

There are many unresolved complexities 
in this experiment. It may, however, serve 
to illustrate a further point, namely, that 
social psychology has much to gain from a 
study of the operation of law. In handling 
such incidents, psychologists sometimes 
show a tendency to overestimate the impor- 
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tance of individual personality, or of the 
“field” created by a number of personalities, 
while overlooking the bearing of a long his- 
torical development of a structural and in- 
stitutional sort, to which these personalities, 
unless quite crazy, will defer, at least up toa 
point. The strength of the VA’s imaginary 
counter depends not only on the weakness 
of the VA’s candidates but also on the long 
and luxuriant growth of legal forms and 
practices. These have proceeded historically 
without becoming entirely the product, at 
any given time, of the private personalities 
of those who then fill its roles and perform 
its duties. 


Another illustration may be drawn from 
my observations when I served a term in the 
Appeals Bureau of the New York District 
Attorney’s Office. What struck me there was 
the fantastically unutilitarian character of 
many of the briefs we wrote. The head of the 
office, a law-review-trained man, felt that 
no case was too humble not to be loaded 
with all the erudition and art of brief-writing 
the whole staff could muster. There were 
open-and-shut gambling cases, for example, 
where our brief would draw, not only on 
Hawaii and the law reviews, but even on 
New Zealand reports and perhaps something 
from the French Court of Cassation! Now, 
who was the audience for this display of pro- 
fessional activity? It was not a make-work 
ritual such as James Caesar Petrillo might 
devise, for not only were we all high-minded 
men but we were in fact shorthanded and 
were actually more likely to lose men and 
even funds than to gain them by our tactics. 
For they were certainly not appreciated by 
the trial lawyers in the office who ridiculed 
us as some kind of fanatical brain trust, 
pointing out, as we well knew, that we won 
98 per cent of our appeals anyway and that 
most of the judges did not, or perhaps could 
not, read briefs. Nor did we endear ourselves 
to defense counsel, often barely literate and 
often much too impecunious for such dis- 
plays of irrelevant learning. Nor did our 
briefs come to the attention of members of 
prominent downtown firms, who might ap- 
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preciate our standards and hire our people— 
for such members enter the criminal courts 
only, so to speak, by proxy. 

Thus, after eliminating rational explana- 
tions for our activity—activity in which I 
found myself joining in spite of myself—I 
concluded that we were engaging in some 
sort of secularized religious activity by 
which the members of the Appeals Bureau 
exploited a long tradition of legal learning in 
order to lend meaning to their daily lives. 
(Recalling how legalistic the Puritans 
seemed to their more easygoing and worldly 
foes, we may think of the law as one of the 
secular equivalents of seventeenth-century 
theology.) On the face of it, these lawyers 
were worldly men, or at least worldly-wise; 
behind their backs, in their unconscious, op- 
erated motives of an unworldly sort they 
would have done their best to deny. Perhaps 
something of what Veblen called “the in- 
stinct of workmanship” was also at work 
here, some desire to do a good job apart from 
any immediate audience. These nonutilitari- 
an elaborations go on in the law—our office 
was not unique, though it may have been ex- 
treme—not in search of justice but in search 
of something which transcends even justice, 
some kind of quest of the Absolute, some 
kind of art for art’s sake. Indeed, I am fairly 
sure that something of the same sort hap- 
pens in all occupations, but the lawyer is per- 
haps less able than others to conceal his in- 
tellectual orgies. They are often a matter of 
record, or they exist in filing cabinets. At the 
same time this very openness of the lawyer’s 
play with reasoning may be a factor in the 
way the profession operates (of course, in 
conjunction with other professions, such as 
teaching and the more intellectual branches 
of the ministry) to drain off some of the cul- 
ture’s more adept and avid reasoners, who 
might find themselves deviants if these ca- 
reers were not open to them as external de- 
fenses and internal sublimations. 

It follows that the lawyer’s sense of rele- 
vance—often greater than that of other 
people—must constantly struggle in this 
way with his desire to use his very rationali- 
ty for ends he cannot admit to himself. And 
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this in turn may link up with the ambivalent 
roles of the lawyer in our society, who stands 
at once for reason and for an excess of it. 


If this set of hunches makes any sense, it 
may follow that the lawyer, the person to 
whom society assigns the function of being 
peculiarly rational and relevant, protects 
himself from his clients by his mobility and 
professional é/an and from himself by such 
ritualistic overwork. That is, he encysts his 
reason both within layers of professional 
mystique (much as the Delphic oracles may 
have done, or shamans of many tribes and 
climes) and within irrational work patterns 
of his own. 

But, of course, lawyers are not the only 
examples of such irrational use of rationali- 
ty. Any true effort to see the function for the 
lawyer of his own functions in society must 
proceed in terms of a more general view of 
occupations and professions—such a view as 
my colleague Everett Hughes is engaged in 
developing.’ Many lawyers, like many oth- 
er professionals, have to work hard to down 
the suspicion that their work lacks meaning, 
lacks “‘reality.”” Lawyers sometimes feel that 
all they live by is words, that they perform 
operations which have been taught them but 
which have no nonsolipsistic consequences. 
Watching lawyers at work, puzzled about 
the relation of that work to some larger and 
more embracing whole, one is reminded of 
the hero, Laskell’s, attitude toward his fish- 
ing expedition, as Lionel Trilling describes it 
in The Middle of the Journey: 

Lack of practice made him awkward with his 
casting. He dutifully reminded himself of all 
the things he must think about—arm close to 
the body, wrist loose, the fly to touch the water 
before the leader. He did not believe that it 
made any difference. He did not really believe 
there were fish in the stream, or that he could 
catch them, or that fish had ever been caught by 
this method. You equipped yourself expensive- 
ly, you learned the technique, you did every- 
thing the way you had been taught, and even, 

32 See, e.g., his articles, ‘“‘Work and the Self,” 
in John H. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif (eds.), Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951), pp. 313-23, and “Institutional Office 


and the Person,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIITI (November, 1937), 404-13. 


for the deceptive pleasure of it, you debated 
the theory of flies with other fishermen, argu- 
ing about just what it was that the fish saw 
when the fly floated over its head. But nothing 
really happened, or whatever happened hap- 
pened for quite other reasons and not because 
you did what you did.33 


Here, too, the more we find out about law, 
the more we will know about the meaning of 
work as a mode of relating people to some 
sort of physical and social reality, as cul- 
turally or existentially defined—and as a 
mode also of alienating them from reality 
and from each other. 


On its face, it seems not a difficulty but 
an advantage that the student of the legal 
profession can have ready access to records, 
files, and other materials accumulated by a 
diligently record-keeping lot of men. To be 
sure, no profession likes to be studied (apart 
from the public relations value of being pro- 
fessional and prominent enough to have 
studies made), and Judge Frank in Courts on 
Trial reports a striking example of judges re- 
fusing to co-operate with would-be investi- 
gators;34 but on the whole the lawyers are 


33 Compare with Trilling’s remarks the following 
observation by Llewellyn and Hoebel in The Chey- 
enne Way, p. 292: “Thus each law-job, and all of 
them together, presents first of all an aspect of pure 
survival, a bare-bones. The job must get done 
enough to keep the group going. This is brute 
struggle for continued existence. It is the problem of 
attaining order in the pinch at whatever cost to 
justice. But beyond this, each job has a wholly 
distinct double aspect which we may call the 
questing-as pect. This is a betterment aspect, a ques- 
tion so to speak of surplus and its employment. 
On the one side, this questing aspect looks to more 
adequate doing of the job, just as a doing: economy, 
efficiency, smoothness, leading at the peak to 
aesthetically satisfying grace in the doing of it. On 
the other side, the questing aspect looks to the 
ideal values: justice, finer justice, such organization 
and such ideals of justice as tend toward fuller, 
richer life. It no more does to forget the bare-bones 
in favor of these things than it does to forget these 
things in favor of the bare-bones.”’ Cf. also Simmel’s 
significant juxtaposition of art and play with law 
as activities which are purposeless in the sense that 
they are self-determining and independent of the 
original impulse that led to them (The Sociology of 
Georg Simmel, trans. Kurt H. Wolff [Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1950], p. 42). 

34 Op. cit., p. 116. 
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used to being visible. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
the very mass of material which is depress- 
ing to a prospective student. For the social 
scientist who wants to get beyond, on the 
one hand, generalizations about the un- 
reasonableness of the law and, on the other 
hand, these peripheral touchings at the 
most obvious points of criminal justice and 
trial psychology, needs to wade into the 
lawbooks themselves and into office files, 
as well as to observe, as James West did, 
the ceremonial and festive functions of 
Ozark court sessions. He has to git in on 
sessions between lawyer and client, espe- 
cially lawyer and corporate or govern- 
mental client, to see if he can observe ways 
of thinking that are peculiarly legal. Maybe 
he will have to make distinctions not only 
among various kinds of law practice but 
among various groups of law-school gradu- 
ates. At the same time he may discover that 
the first and easiest place to observe these 
tendencies of the American legal mind in 
the making is in the classroom, on the law 
review, and in the social life and the myths 
of the law students. For surely one mode 
of beginning any serious investigation of 
the kinds of problems being discussed is 
to look at the ways in which, on the day 
of entry, first-year law students already 
possess a kind of legal culture and person- 
ality and by seeing what happens to this 
as they go through their rites of passage to 
the LL.B. 

Does this mean, to be concrete, that the 
sociological investigator has to go to law 
school himself? The law has been made out 
as much too esoteric—the investigator can 
pick up what legal lore he needs with relative 
ease and speed if he has any kind of flair for 
technical vocabularies. But knowledge of 
the law and knowledge of the culture of 
lawyers are obviously two different things; 
to gain the latter probably requires partici- 
pant observation. And it may turn out that 
the investigator who has the best chance of 
picking up this culture in all its nuances will 
be one who is sufficiently familiar with the 
counters of legal discourse to share already 
some of the culture of the lawyers among 
whom he will move. If he knows some, by 
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the usual journalistic rule, he can pretend he 
knows more (or, sometimes, less), and find 
out still more. He will know where to look, 
where to probe. He will not be so taken up 
with imbibing legal phrases and mechanics 
that he will assign to the lawyers he is ob- 
serving as much affect in the use of these 
phrases as is necessary for him in the original 
learning process. 

An illustration may be drawn from an- 
thropological field work. Sometimes ethno- 
graphic reports give the reader the impres- 
sion that the preliterate tribe spent most of 
its emotional energies making breadfruit, or 
casting spells, or hollowing out canoes. All 
these activities had the same fascination for 
the anthropologist who had never engaged in 
them himself as the visiting of factories, nur- 
series, or prisons, which had been left out of 
their education in their own countries, had 
for Western tourists to the Soviet Union. 
In much the same way, the student of an oc- 
cupation may be misled by the beat of his 
own rhythms of attention. His own interest 
may, without his full awareness, evoke a 
greater interest among his informants, who 
can perhaps recapture an earlier enthusiasm 
for their own shop thereby. 

But to put it this way puts the task of 
participant observation too mechanically— 
too much as a problem in “rapport” and 
nondirective interviewing. I am enough of a 
fly fisherman to believe the legal problems 
have intrinsic interest; that they are one 
way of structuring the world—not so bad a 
way as lawyers in the present mood of de- 
fensiveness are often likely to think. The 
student who wants to see what the function 
of law is for the lawyer—and hence at least 
one of its important functions in the society 
of which lawyers are a substantial part— 
has to fall for it, just a little bit. Doubtless, 
he could also learn something if he hated it 
bitterly. But since there are many things to 
be studied, anyone omnivorous enough to 
choose the law and the legai profession might 
as well have some dessert in a diet that will 
at best contain a good deal of roughage. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DANCE MUSICIAN AND HIS AUDIENCE 


HOWARD S. BECKER’ 
ABSTRACT 


Members of service occupations are subject to the interference of clients at their work. In the meeting of 
a professional whose self is deeply involved in his work and a more casually involved customer conflict 
arises from the professional’s feeling that outsiders neither are capable nor possess the right to judge their 
performance. Dance musicians feel themselves to be different from their audiences—people who lack under- 
standing and who should have no control over their work but who in fact exert great control. Musicians 
feel isolated from society and increase this isolation through a process of self-segregation. 


The service occupations are, in general, 
distinguished by the fact that the worker in 
them comes into more or less direct and per- 
sonal contact with the ultimate consumer of 
the product of his work, the client for whom 
he performs the service. Consequently, the 
client is able to direct or attempt to direct 
the worker at his task and to apply sanctions 
of various kinds, ranging from informal pres- 
sure to the withdrawal of his patronage and 
the conferring of it on some other of the 
many people who perform the service. 

This contact brings together a person 
whose full-time activity is centered around 
the occupation and whose self is to some de- 
gree deeply involved in it and another per- 
son whose relation to it is much more casual, 
and it may be inevitable that the two should 
have widely varying pictures of the way in 
which the occupational service should be 
performed. It seems characteristic of such 
occupations that their members consider the 
client unable to judge the proper worth of 
the service and resent bitterly any attempt 
on his part to exercise control over the work. 
A good deal of conflict and hostility arises as 
a result, and methods of defense against out- 
side interference become a preoccupation of 
the members. 

The present paper outlines the dimensions 
of such an occupational dilemma as observed 
among professional dance musicians in a 


t IT wish to thank Professor E. C. Hughes and Mr. 
Dan Lortie, who read and commented on a draft of 
this paper. Thanks are due Professor Hughes, Pro- 
fessor W. Lloyd Warner, and Dr. Harvey L. Smith 
for their guidance in the prosecution of the original 
research on which this paper is based. 


large American city. This occupation pre- 
sents an extremely favorable situation for 
studying such phenomena, since in it the 
problem is, to a greater degree than in many 
occupations, frankly faced and openly dis- 
cussed. Musicians feel that the only music 
worth playing is what they call “jazz,” a 
term which can be defined only as that music 
which is produced without reference to the 
demands of outsiders. Yet they must endure 
unceasing interference with their playing by 
employer and audience. The most distress- 
ing problem in the career of the average mu- 
sician is the necessity of choosing between 
conventional success and his “artistic” 
standards. In order to achieve success he 
finds it necessary to “go commercial,” that 
is, to play in accord with the wishes of the 
nonmusicians for whom he works; in so do- 
ing he sacrifices the respect of other musi- 
cians and thus, in most cases, his self-respect. 
If he remains true to his standards, he is 
doomed to failure in the larger society. Mu- 
sicians classify themselves according to the 
degree to which they give in to outsiders; the 
continuum ranges from the extreme “jazz” 
musician to the “commercial’’ musician.’ 
The discussion will center around the fol- 
lowing points: (1) the conceptions which mu- 
sicians have of themselves and of the non- 
musicians for whom they work and the con- 
flict they feel to be inherent in this relation, 
(2) the basic consensus underlying the reac- 
2 A full discussion of this situation may be found 
in the complete study on which this paper is based: 
Howard S. Becker, ‘‘The Professional Dance Musi- 
cian in Chicago” (unpublished M.A. thesis, depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Chicago, 1949). 
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tions of both commercial and jazz musicians 
to this conflict, and (3) feelings of isolation 
and the segregating of themselves from audi- 
ence and community. The analysis is based 
on materials gathered during eighteen 
months of interviewing and participant ob- 
servation. My research was disclosed to few 
people. In general, I was accepted as just 
another young piano player by most of the 
men from whom this material was gathered. 
The bulk of the material comes from young- 
er men, but enough contact was made with 
other musicians to permit the analysis of 
basic occupational problems. 


I. MUSICIAN AND ‘‘SQUARE”’ 


The whole system of beliefs about what 
musicians are and what audiences are is 
summed up in a word used by musicians to 
refer to outsiders—“‘square.”’ It is used as a 
noun and as an adjective, denoting both a 
kind of person and a quality of behavior and 
objects. The term refers to the kind of per- 
son who is the opposite of all the musician is, 
or should be, and a way of thinking, feeling, 
and behaving (with its expression in materi- 
al objects) which is the opposite of that val- 
ued by musicians. 

The musician is conceived of by the pro- 
fessional group as an artist who possesses a 
mysterious artistic gift setting him apart 
from all other people. Possessing this gift, he 
should be free from control by outsiders who 
lack it. The gift is something which cannot 
be acquired through education; the outsider, 
therefore, can never become a member of the 
group. A trombone player said, ‘“You can’t 
teach a guy to have a beat. Either he’s got 
one or he hasn’t. If he hasn’t got it, you can’t 
teach it to him.” 

The musician feels that under no circum- 
stances should any outsider be allowed to 
tell him what to play or how to play it. In 
fact, the strongest element in the colleague 
code is the prohibition against a musician 
criticizing or in any other way trying to put 
pressure on another musician in the actual 
playing situation “‘on the job.” Where not 
even a colleague is permitted to influence the 
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work, it is unthinkable that an outsider 
should be allowed to do so. 

This attitude is generalized into a feeling 
that musicians are completely different from 
and better than other kinds of people and 
accordingly ought not to be subject to the 
control of outsiders in any branch of life, 
particularly in their artistic activity. The 
feeling of being a different kind of person 
who leads a different kind of life is deep-seat- 
ed, as the following remarks indicate: 


I’m telling you, musicians are different than 
other people. They talk different, they act dif- 
ferent, they look different. They’re just not like 
other people, that’s all. . . . You know it’s hard 
to get out of the music business because you feel 
so different from others. 

Musicians live an exotic life, like in a jungle 
or something. They start out, they’re just ordi- 
nary kids from small towns—but once they get 
into that life they change. It’s like a jungle, ex- 
cept that their jungle is a hot, crowded bus. You 
live that kind of life long enough, you just get to 
be completely different. 

Being a musician was great, I’ll never regret 
it. I’ll understand things that squares never will. 


An extreme of this view is the belief that 
only musicians are sensitive and unconven- 
tional enough to be able to give real sexual 
satisfaction to a woman. 

Feeling their difference strongly, musi- 
cians likewise believe that beings such as 
they are under no obligation to follow the 
conventional behavior of the squares. From 
the idea that no one can tell a musician how 
to play it follows logically that no one can 
tell a musician how to do anything. Accord- 
ingly, behavior which flouts conventional so- 
cial norms is greatly admired. Stories reveal 
this admiration for highly individual, spon- 
taneous, “devil-may-care”’ activities; many 
of the most noted jazzmen are renowned as 
“characters,” and their exploits are widely 
recounted. For example, one well-known 
jazzman is noted for having jumped on a po- 
liceman’s horse standing in front of the night 
club in which he worked and ridden it away. 
The ordinary musician likes to tell stories of 
unconventional things he has done: 
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We played the dance and after the job was 
over we packed up to get back in this old bus 
and make it back to Detroit. A little way out 
of town the car just refused to go. There was 
plenty of gas; it just wouldn’t run. These guys 
all climbed out and stood around griping. All of 
a sudden, somebody said, ‘‘Let’s set it on fire!’ 
So someone got some gas out of the tank and 
sprinkled it around, touching a match to it and 
whoosh, it just went up in smoke. What an ex- 
perience! The car burning up and all these guys 
standing around hollering and clapping their 
hands. It was really something. 


This is more than idiosyncrasy; it is a pri- 
mary occupational value, as indicated by 
the following observation of a young musi- 
cian: “You know, the biggest heroes in the 
music business are the biggest characters. 
The crazier a guy acts, the greater he is, the 
more everyone likes him.” 

As they do not wish to be forced to live in 
terms of social conventions, so musicians do 
not attempt to force these conventions on 
others. For example, a musician declared 
that ethnic discrimination is wrong, since 
every person is entitled to act and believe as 
he wants to: 


S——,, I don’t believe in any discrimination 
like that. People are people, whether they’re 
Dagos or Jews or Irishmen or Polacks or what. 
Only big squares care what religion they are. It 
don’t mean a f{——ing thing to me. Every per- 
son’s entitled to believe his own way, that’s the 
way I feel about it. Of course, I never go to 
church myself, but I don’t hold it against any- 
body who does. It’s all right if you like that 
sort of thing. 


The same musician classified a friend’s sex 
behavior as wrong, yet defended the indi- 
vidual’s right to decide what is right and 
wrong for himself: ““Eddie f——s around too 
much; he’s gonna kill himself or else get 
killed by some broad. And he’s got a nice 
wife too. He shouldn’t treat her like that. 
But what the f——, that’s his business. If 
that’s the way he wants to live, if he’s happy 
that way, then that’s the way he oughta do.” 
Musicians will tolerate quite extraordinary 
behavior in a fellow-musician without mak- 
ing any attempt to punish or restrain. In the 


following incident the uncontrolled behavior 
of a drummer loses a job for an orchestra; 
yet, angry as they are, they lend him money 
and refrain from punishing him in any way. 
It would be a breach of custom were anyone 
to reprimand him. 


Jerry: When we got up there, the first thing 
that happened was that all his drums didn’t 
show up. So the owner drives all around trying 
to find some drums for him and then the owner 
smashes a fender while he was doing it. So I knew 
right away that we were off toa good start. And 
Jack! Man, the boss is an old Dago, you know, no 
bulls about him, he runs a gambling joint; 
he don’t take any s from anyone. So he says 
to Jack, “What are you gonna do without 
drums?” Jack says, “Be cool, daddio, every- 
thing’1l be real gone, you know.” I thought the 
old guy would blow his top. What a way to talk 
to the boss. Boy, he turned around, there was 
fire in his eye. I knew we wouldn’t last after 
that. He says to me, “Is that drummer all 
there?” I said, ‘‘I don’t know, I never saw him 
before today.’”’ And we just got finished telling 
him we’d been playing together six months. So 
that helped, too. Of course, when Jack started 
playing, that was the end. So loud! And he don’t 
play a beat at all. All he uses the bass drum for 
is accents. What kind of drumming is that? 
Otherwise, it was a good little outfit. . . . It was 
a good job. We could have been there forever. 
... Well, after we played a couple of sets, the 
boss told us we were through. 

BECKER: What happened after you got fired? 

Jerry: The boss gave us twenty apiece and 
told us to go home. So it cost us seventeen dol- 
lars for transportation up and back, we made 
three bucks on the job. Of course, we saw plenty 
of trees. Three bucks, hell, we didn’t even make 
that. We loaned Jack seven or eight. 


The musician thus views himself and his 
colleagues as people with a special gift which 
makes them different from nonmusicians and 
not subject to their control, either in musical 
performance or in ordinary social behav- 
ior. 

The square, on the other hand, lacks this 
special gift and any understanding of the 
music or way of life of those who possess it. 
The square is thought of as an ignorant, in- 
tolerant person who is to be feared, since he 
produces the pressures forcing the musician 
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to play inartistically. The musicians’ diff- 
culty lies in the fact that the square is in a 
position to get his way: if he does not like 
the kind of music played, he does not pay 
to hear it a second time. 

Not understanding music, the square 
judges music by standards which are foreign 
to musicians and not respected by them. A 
“commercial” saxophonist observed sar- 
castically: 


It doesn’t make any difference what we play, 
the way we do it. It’s so simple that anyone 
who’s been playing longer than a month could 
handle it. Jack plays a chorus on piano or some- 
thing, then saxes or something, all unison. It’s 
very easy. But the people don’t care. As long as 
they can hear the drum they’re all right. They 
hear the drum, then they know to put their right 
foot in front of their left foot and their left foot 
in front of their right foot. Then if they can hear 
the melody to whistle to, they’re happy. What 
more could they want? 


The following conversation illustrates the 
same attitude: 


Jor: You’d get off the stand and walk down 
the aisle, somebody’d say, “Young man, I like 
your orchestra very much.” Just because you 
played soft and the tenorman doubled fiddle or 
something like that, the squares liked it. ... 

Dick: It was like that when I worked at the 
M—— Club. All the kids that I went to high 
school with used to come out and dig the band. 
... That was one of the worst bands I ever 
worked on and they all thought it was wonderful. 

Joe: Oh, well, they’re just a bunch of 
squares anyhow. 


“Squareness” is felt to penetrate every 
aspect of the square’s behavior just as its 
opposite, “hipness’’ is evident in everything 
the musician does. The square seems to do 
everything wrong and is laughable and ludi- 
crous. Musicians derive a good deal of 
amusement from sitting in a corner and 
watching the squares. Everyone has stories 
to tell about the laughable antics of squares. 
One man went so far as to suggest that the 
musicians should change places with the 
people sitting at the bar of the tavern he 
worked in; he claimed that they were funnier 
and more entertaining than he could pos- 
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sibly be. Every item of dress, speech, and be- 
havior which differs from that of the musi- 
cian is taken as new evidence of the inherent 
insensitivity and ignorance of the square. 
Since musicians have an esoteric culture 
these evidences are many and serve only to 
fortify their conviction that musicians and 
squares are two different kinds of people. 

But the square is feared as well, since he 
is thought of as the ultimate source of 
“commercial” pressure. It is the square’s ig- 
norance of music that compels the musician 
to play what he considers bad music in order 
to be successful. 


BECKER: How do you feel about the people 
you play for, the audience? 

DavE: They’re a drag. 

BECKER: Why do you say that? 

DavE: Well, if you’re working on a commer- 
cial band, they like it and so you have to play 
more corn. If you’re working on a good band, 
then they don’t like it, and that’s a drag. If 
you’re working on a good band and they like it, 
then that’s a drag, too. You hate them anyway, 
because you know that they don’t know what 
it’s all about. They’re just a big drag. 


This last statement reveals that even 
those who attempt to avoid being square are 
still considered so, because they still lack the 
proper understanding, which only a musi- 
cian can have—“they don’t know what it’s 
all about.”’ The “jazz fan”’ is thus respected 
no more than other squares. His liking for 
jazz is without understanding and he acts 
just like the other squares; he will request 
songs and try to influence the musician’s 
playing, just as other squares do. 

The musician thus sees himself as a cre- 
ative artist who should be free from outside 
control, a person different from and better 
than those outsiders he calls squares who un- 
derstand neither his music nor his way of life 
and yet because of whom he must perform in 
a manner contrary to his professional ideals. 


Il. REACTIONS TO THE CONFLICT 


We will now consider the attitudes of 
“commercial” and “jazz” musicians toward 
the audience, noting both the variation in 
attitude and the basic consensus underlying 
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the two sets of feelings. Two themes run 
through this conflict: (1) the desire of the 
musician to live in terms of the creative prin- 
ciple, and (2) the recognition of many forces 
influencing him to abandon that principle. 
The jazzman tends to emphasize the first, 
the commercial musician the second; but 
both recognize and feel the force of each 
of these guiding influences. Common to the 
attitudes of both kinds of musician is an in- 
tense contempt for and dislike of the square 
audience whose fault it is that musicians 
must “go commercial” in order to succeed. 

The commercial musician, though he con- 
ceives of the audience as squares, chooses to 
sacrifice self-respect and the respect of other 
musicians (the rewards of artistic behavior) 
for the more substantial rewards of steady 
work, higher income, and the prestige en- 
joyed by the man who “goes commercial.” 
One commercial musician commented: 


They’ve got a nice class of people out here, 
too. Of course, they’re squares, I’m not trying 
to deny that. Sure, they’re a bunch of f{——ing 
squares, but who the {—— pays the bills? They 
pay ’em, so you gotta play what they want. I 
mean, what the s——, you can’t make a living 
if you don’t play for the squares. How many 
f——ing people you think aren’t squares? Out of 
a hundred people you’d be lucky if 15 per cent 
weren’t squares. I mean, maybe professional 
people—doctors, lawyers, like that—they might 
not be square, but the average person is just a 
big f ing square. Of course, show people 
aren’t like that. But outside of show people and 
professional people, everybody’s a f——ing 
square.3 They don’t know anything. 

Ill tell you. This is something I learned 


about three years ago. If you want to make any . 


money you gotta please the squares. They’re the 
ones that pay the bills, and you gotta play for 
them. A good musician can’t get a f ing job. 
You gotta play a bunch of s——. But what the 
f——, let’s face it. I want to live good. I want 
to make some money; I want a car, you know. 
How long can you fight it? ... 

Don’t get me wrong. If you can make money 
playing jazz, great. But how many guys can do 
it? ... If you can play jazz, great, like I said. 
But if you’re on a bad f ing job, there’s no 


3 Most musicians would not admit these excep- 
tions. 


sense fighting it, you gotta be commercial. I 
mean, the squares are paying your salary, so you 
might as well get used to it, they’re the ones you 
gotta please. 


It is to be noted that the speaker admits it 
is more “respectable” to be independent of 
the squares, and expresses contempt for the 
audience, whose squareness is made respon- 
sible for the whole situation. 

These men phrase the problem primarily 
in economic terms: ‘‘I mean, s——, if you’re 
playing for a bunch of squares you’re play- 
ing for a bunch of squares. What the f—— 
are you gonna do? You can’t push it down 
their throats. Well, I suppose you can make 
’em eat it, but after all, they are paying you.” 

The jazzman feels the need to satisfy the 
audience just as strongly, although main- 
taining that one should not give in to it. 
Jazzmen, like others, appreciate steady jobs 
and good jobs and know that they must sat- 
isfy the audience to get them, as the follow- 
ing conversation between two young jazz- 
men illustrates: 


CHARLIE: There aren’t any jobs where you 
can blow jazz. You have to play rumbas and 
pops‘ and everything. You can’t get anywhere 
blowing jazz. Man, I don’t want to scuffle all 
my life. 

EppiE: Well, you want to enjoy yourself, 
don’t you? You won’t be happy playing com- 
mercial. You know that. 

CHARLIE: I guess there’s just no way for a 
cat to be happy. ’Cause it sure is a drag blowing 
commercial, but it’s an awful drag not ever do- 
ing anything and playing jazz. 

EppIE: Jesus, why can’t you be successful 
playing jazz? ... I mean, you could have a 
great little outfit and still play arrangements, 
but good ones, you know. 

CHARLIE: You could never get a job for a 
band like that. 

Epp1e: Well, you could have a sexy little 
bitch to stand up in front and sing and shake her 
ass at the bears.’ Then you could get a job. And 
you could still play great when she wasn’t sing- 
ing. 

CHARLIE: Well, wasn’t that what Q—’s 


4 Popular songs. 


5 Synonym for “‘squares.” 
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band was like? Did you enjoy that? Did you 
like the way she sang? 

EppiE: No, man, but we played jazz, you 
know. 

CHARLIE: Did you like the kind of jazz you 
were playing? It was kind of commercial, wasn’t 
it? 

EppiE: Yeah, but it could have been great. 

CHARLIE: Yeah, if it had been great, you 
wouldn’t have kept on working. I guess we’ll 
always just be unhappy. It’s just the way things 
are. You’ll always be drug® with yourself. ... 
There’ll never be any kind of a really great job 
for a musician. 


In addition to the pressure to please the 
audience which emanates from the musi- 
cian’s desire to maximize salary and income, 
there are more immediate pressures. It is 
often difficult to maintain an independent 
attitude. For example: 


I worked an Italian wedding on the South- 
west Side last night with Johnny Ponzi. We 
played about half an hour, doing the special ar- 
rangements they use, which are pretty uncom- 
mercial. Then an old Italian fellow (the father- 
in-law of the groom, as we later found out) be- 
gan hollering, “Play some polkas, play some 
Italian music. Ah, you stink, you’re lousy.” 
Johnny always tries to avoid the inevitable on 
these wedding jobs, putting off playing the folk 
music as long as he can. I said, ‘“Man, why don’t 
we play some of that stuff now and get it over 
with?” Tom said, “I’m afraid if we start doing 
that we’ll be doing it all night.” Johnny said, 
“Look, Howard, the groom is a real great guy. 
He told us to play anything we want and not to 
pay any attention to what the people say, so 
don’t worry about it. ...”’ 

The old fellow kept hollering and pretty soon 
the groom came up and said, “Listen, fellows. I 
know you don’t want to play any of that s 
and I don’t want you to, but that’s my father- 
in-law, see. The only thing is, I don’t want to 
embarrass my wife for him, so play some Dago 
music to keep him quiet, will yuh?” Johnny 
looked around at us and made a gesture of resig- 
nation. 

He said, “All right, let’s play the Beer Barrel 
Polka.” Tom said, “Oh s ! Here we go.” We 
played it and then we played an Italian dance, 
the Tarentelle. 


Unhappy. 


Sometimes the employer applies pressure 
which makes even an uncompromising 
jazzman give in, at least for the duration 
of the job: 


I was playing solo for one night over at the 
Y—— on rd St. What a drag! The second 
set, I was playing Sunny Side, I played the melo- 
dy for one chorus, then I played a little jazz. All 
of a sudden the boss leaned over the side of the 
bar and hollered, “I’ll kiss your ass if anybody 
in this place knows what tune you’re playing!” 
And everybody in the place heard him, too. 
What a big square! What could I do? I didn’t 
say anything, just kept playing. Sure was a drag. 


Somewhat inconsistently, the musician 
wants to feel that he is reaching the audience 
and that they are getting some enjoyment 
from his work, and this leads him to give in 
to audience demands. One man said: 


I enjoy playing more when there’s someone 
to play for. You kind of feel like there isn’t much 
purpose in playing if there’s nobody there to 
hear you. I mean, after all, that’s what music’s 
for—for people to hear and get enjoyment from. 
That’s why I don’t mind playing corny too 
much. If anyone enjoys it, then I kind of get a 
kick out of it. I guess I’m kind of a ham. But I 
like to make people happy that way. 


This statement is somewhat extreme; but 
most musicians feel it strongly enough to 
want to avoid the active dislike of the au- 
dience: “‘That’s why I like to work with 
Tommy. At least when you get off the 
stand, everybody in the place doesn’t hate 
you. It’s a drag to work under conditions 
like that, where everybody in the place 
just hates the whole band.” 


III. ISOLATION AND SELF-SEGREGATION 


Musicians are hostile to their audiences, 
being afraid that they must sacrifice their 
artistic standards to the squares. They ex- 
hibit certain patterns of behavior and belief 
which may be viewed as adjustments to this 
situation; they will be referred to here as 
‘fsolation” and “‘self-segregation” and are 
expressed in the actual playing situation and 
in participation in the social intercourse of 
the larger community. The primary function 
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of this behavior is to protect the musician 
from the interference of the square audience 
and, by extension, of the conventional so- 
ciety. 

The musician is, as a rule, spatially iso- 
lated from the audience, being placed on a 
platform which, being inaccessible to them, 
provides a physical barrier that prevents any 
direct interaction. This isolation is welcomed 
because the audience, being made up of 
squares, is felt to be potentially dangerous. 
The musicians fear that direct contact with 
the audience can lead only to interference 
with the musical performance. Therefore, it 
is safer to be isolated and have nothing to do 
with them. Once, where such physical isola- 
tion was not provided, a player commented: 


Another thing about weddings, man. You’re 
right down on the floor, right in the middle of 
the people. You can’t get away from them. It’s 
different if you’re playing a dance or in a bar. 
In a dancehall you’re up on a stage where they 


can’t get at you. The same thing in a cocktail - 


lounge, you’re up behind the bar. But a wed- 
ding—man, you’re right in the middle of them. 


Musicians, lacking the usually provided 
physical barriers, often improvise their own 
and effectively segregate themselves from 
their audience. 


I had a Jewish wedding job for Sunday night. 
... When I arrived, the rest of the boys were 
already there. The wedding had taken place late, 
so that the people were just beginning to eat. 
We decided, after I had conferred with the 
groom, to play during dinner. We set up in a far 
corner of the hall. Jerry pulled the piano around 
so that it blocked off a small space, which was 
thus separated from the rest of the people. Tony 
set up his drums in this space, and Jerry and 
Johnny stood there while we played. I wanted 
to move the piano so that the boys could stand 
out in front of it and be next to the audience, 
but Jerry said, half-jokingly, ‘““No, man. I have 
to have some protection from the squares.” So 
we left things as they were. ... 

Jerry had moved around in front of the piano 
but, again half-humorously, had put two chairs 
in front of him, which separated him from the 
audience. When a couple took the chairs to sit 
on, Jerry set two more in their place. Johnny 
said, ‘Man, why don’t we sit on those chairs?” 


Jerry said, “No, man. Just leave them there. 
That’s my barricade to protect me from the 
squares.” 


Many musicians almost reflexively avoid es- 
tablishing contact with members of the au- 
dience. When walking among them, they 
habitually avoid meeting the eyes of squares 
for fear that this will establish some relation- 
ship on the basis of which the square will 
then request songs or in some other way at- 
tempt to influence the musical performance. 
Some extend their behavior to their ordinary 
social activity, outside of professional situa- 
tions. A certain amount of this is inevitable, 
since the conditions of work—late hours, 
great geographic mobility, and so on—make 
social participation outside of the profession- 
al group difficult. If one works while others 
sleep, it is difficult to have ordinary social 
intercourse with them. This was cited by a 
musician who had left the profession, in par- 
tial explanation of his action: “And it’s great 
to work regular hours, too, where you can see 
people instead of having to go to work every 
night.” Some younger musicians complain 
that the hours of work make it hard for them 
to establish contacts with “‘nice”’ girls, since 
they preclude the conventional date. 

But much of this behavior develops out of 
the hostility toward squares. The attitude is 
seen in its extreme among the ‘““X——— Ave- 
nue Boys,” a clique of extreme jazzmen who 
reject the American culture in toto. The 
quality of their feeling toward the outside 
world is indicated by one man’s private title 
for his theme song: “If You Don’t Like My 
Queer Ways You Can Kiss My F——ing 
Ass.”’ The ethnic makeup of the group indi- 
cated further that their adoption of these ex- 
treme artistic and social attitudes was part 
of a total rejection of conventional American 
society. With few exceptions the men came 
from older, more fully assimilated national 
groups: Irish, Scandinavian, German, and 
English. Further, many of them were reput- 
ed to come from wealthy families and the 
higher social classes. In short, their rejection 
of commercialism in music and squares in so- 
cial life was part of the casting aside of the 
total American culture by men who could 
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enjoy privileged status but who were unable 
to achieve a satisfactory personal adjust- 
ment within it.’ 

Every interest of this group emphasized 
their isolation from the standards and inter- 
ests of the conventional society. They associ- 
ated almost exclusively with other musicians 
and girls who sang or danced in night clubs 
in the North Clark Street area of Chicago 
and had little or no contact with the con- 
ventional world. They were described politi- 
cally thus: “They hate this form of govern- 
ment anyway and think it’s real bad.” They 
were unremittingly critical of both business 
and labor, disillusioned with the economic 
structure, and completely cynical about the 
political process and contemporary political 
parties. Religion and marriage were rejected 
completely, as were American popular and 
serious culture, and their reading was con- 
fined solely to the more esoteric avant garde 
writers and philosophers. In art and sym- 
phonic music they were interested also in 
only the most esoteric developments. In ev- 
ery case they were quick to point out that 
their interests were not those of the conven- 
tional society and that they were thereby 
differentiated from it. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that the primary function of these in- 
terests was to make this differentiation un- 
mistakably clear. 

Although isolation and self-segregation 
found their most extreme development 
among the “X—— Avenue Boys,” they 
were manifested by less deviant musicians 
as well. The feeling of being isolated from 
the rest of the society was often quite strong; 
the following conversation, which took place 
between two young jazzmen, illustrates two 
reactions to the sense of isolation. 


EppIE: You know, man, I hate people. I 
can’t stand to be around squares. They drag me 
so much I just can’t stand them. 

CHARLIE: You shouldn’t be like that, man. 
Don’t let them drag you. Just laugh at them. 
That’s what I do. Just laugh at everything they 
do. That’s the only way you’ll be able to stand 
It. 


7 Professor David Riesman first called my atten- 
tion to these implications of the data. 
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A young Jewish musician, who definitely 
identified himself with the Jewish communi- 
ty, nevertheless felt this professional isola- 
tion strongly enough to make the following 
statements. 


You know, a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. That’s what happened to me when I first 
started playing. I just felt like I knew too much. 
I sort of saw, or felt, that all my friends from the 
neighborhood were real square and stupid... . 

You know, it’s funny. When you sit on that 
stand up there, you feel so different from others. 
Like I can even understand how Gentiles feel 
toward Jews. You see these people come up and 
they look Jewish, or they have a little bit of an 
accent or something, and they ask for a rumba 
or some damn thing like that, and I just feel, 
“What damn squares, these Jews,”’ just like I 
was a goy myself. That’s what I mean when I 
say you learn too much being a musician. I 
mean, you see so many things and get such a 
broad outlook on life that the average person 
just doesn’t have. 


On another occasion the same man re- 
marked: 


Dick: You know, since I’ve been out of work 
I’ve actually gotten so that I can talk to some 
of these guys in the neighborhood. 

BECKER: You mean you had trouble talking 
to them before? 

Dicx: Well, I’d just stand around and not 
know what to say. It still sobers me up to talk 
to those guys. Everything they say seems real 
silly and uninteresting. 


The process of self-segregation is evident 
in certain symbolic expressions, particularly 
in the use of an occupational slang which 
readily identifies the man who can use it 
properly as someone who is not square and 
as quickly reveals as an outsider the person 
who uses it incorrectly or not at all. Some 
words have grown up to refer to unique pro- 
fessional problems and attitudes of musi- 
cians, typical of them being the term 
“square.’’ Such words enable musicians to 
discuss problems and activities for which or- 
dinary language provides no adequate termi- 
nology. There are, however, many words 
which are merely substitutes for the more 
common expressions without adding any 
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new meaning. For example, the following 
are synonyms for money: “loot,” “gold,” 
“geetz,”’ and “bread.” Jobs are referred to as 
“‘gigs.’’ There are innumerable synonyms for 
marijuana, the most common being “gauge,”’ 
“pot,” “charge,” “tea,” and “s 28 

The function of such behavior is pointed 
out by a young musician who was quitting 
the business: 


I’m glad I’m getting out of the business, 
though. I’m getting sick of being around musi- 
cians. There’s so much ritual and ceremony 
junk. They have to talk a special language, dress 
different, and wear a different kind of glasses. 
And it just doesn’t mean a damn thing except 
“‘we’re different.” 


IV. CONCLUSION 


This paper has explored certain dimen- 
sions of the relationship between dance mu- 


8 These words will probably be out of date soon 
after this is written; some already are. They change 
as musicians feel that they have gained currency 
among outsiders. 


sicians and their audience, emphasizing the 
hostility which arises out of the interaction 
of professional and layman in the working 
situation. Attention has also been paid to 
the way in which musicians feel themselves 
isolated from the larger society and how 
they maintain that isolation through various 
modes of self-segregation. 

It may be suggested that similar conflicts 
are to be found in other service occupations 
and that research in such areas could profit- 
ably focus on such matters as the profession- 
al’s conception of his client, the manner in 
which the client impinges on (or, from the 
professional’s point of view, interferes with) 
his work, the effects of such conflicts on pro- 
fessional organization, with particular ref- 
erence to the defensive tactics employed by 
the profession, and the relation of such di- 
lemmas to the individual’s participation in 
the life of the larger society. 
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THE PEOPLE OF FRILOT COVE: A STUDY OF RACIAL HYBRIDS 


J. HARDY JONES, JR., AND VERNON J. PARENTON 
ABSTRACT 


Frilot Cove is a color-conscious, semi-isolated rural community of 302 persons with an ante bellum cul- 
tural background, who, though they approximate Nordic and Mediterranean types, are classified as Negroes. 
Criteria of upper-class status are light skin, income, and family background. Discrimination by whites 
draws them to the Negro, but their concern is not with their personal, but with their group, situation. 


This paper summarizes certain findings of 
a more comprehensive study' which ana- 
lyzed some sociologically important ele- 
ments of a hybrid racial community? of St. 
Landry Parish, Louisiana. The purpose of 
that study was to analyze social organiza- 
tion and social change in a semi-isolated hy- 
brid rural community: its historical origin; 
its population characteristics; its social, cul- 
tural, and economic characteristics; and the 
attitudes of its inhabitants to race. The prin- 
cipal sources of data were schedules, inter- 
views, informal conversation, personal ob- 
servations, attitude inventories, written ma- 
terials obtained directly from community 
members, microfilm copies of old United 
States census records, and pertinent pub- 
lished materials. 

The history of this community, Frilot 
Cove, is part of the long and interesting his- 
tory of the state of Louisiana. The first ex- 
plorers in Louisiana were the Spaniards, 
who were seeking riches; but they failed to 
establish themselves permanently in the 
country of the great Mississippi. France was 
the first to succeed in establishing colonies. 
Through the efforts of such men as De la 
Salle, D’Iberville, and De Bienville, Louisi- 


*See Joseph Hardy Jones, Jr., “The People of 
Frilot Cove: A Study of a Racial Hybrid Commu- 
nity in Rural South Central Louisiana” (unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Louisiana State University, 
August, 1950; prepared under the direction of 
Vernon J. Parenton as a project of the Institute 
of Population Research). 


2 The term “community” as used in this paper 
refers to a territorial group which can include all 
aspects of social life. In Frilot Cove, the nature of 
the area of common residence largely necessitates a 
common social life. 
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ana became an important part of the New 
World. Although Louisiana was returned to 
Spain for about forty years (prior to 1803, 
when the territory became a part of the 
United States), the French culture was pre- 
dominant and is still much in evidence in the 
southern parts of the state. 

In 1765 a military and trading post was 
established at Opelousas. The fertile prairie 
land surrounding the post soon attracted 
many settlers. In 1807, St. Landry Parish 
was formed and Opelousas became the seat 
of parish government. According to the 
United States marshal of the Western Dis- 
trict, which included St. Landry Parish, 
there were 532 free colored persons and 
4,680 white ersons in this area in 1840. The 
census shows that there were among the free 
colored only thirty-three males to fifty-nine 
females in the twenty-four- to thirty-six- 
year age group. On the other hand, in the 
white group from twenty to forty years of 
age there were 835 males to 295 females— 
an extreme shortage of females. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that some 
of the white men took their wives from the 
free colored class. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the 
parish had a population of 52,170 inhabit- 
ants, slightly over half of whom were 
counted as Negroes. This increase of the 
Negro population came about largely as a 
result of the many cotton plantations 
throughout the area. 

Among these Negroes were many mulat- 
toes, primarily the descendants of white men 
and colored women. Of the parents of these 
people, many were “free men of color” dur- 
ing ante bellum days and owned planta- 
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tions and slaves themselves. After the Civil 
War, the great majority were forced to re- 
linquish their superior position and become 
a part of the “black masses.” Although this 
brought about some solidarity of interest 
and feeling, many of the descendants of the 
“free color caste” withdrew to themselves. 
Such was the origin of the Frilot Cove com- 
munity. 

The history of Frilot Cove proper dates 
back to before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when several of the gens de couleur 
“people of color” established a settlement 
about eight miles directly northwest of 
Opelousas on Bayou Grand Louis. Accord- 
ing to a native son of the community, Frilot 
Cove was originally settled around 1832 by 
four French settlers: Pierre Elisio Frilot, 
Edouard Fusilier, Philogéne Auzenne, and 
Phillipe Frilot. These four were men of 
schooling; they spoke pure French, and all 
their correspondence and speeches were in 
French. It was their aim and purpose to 
make Frilot Cove the ideal community, and 
soon after it was settled it became known 
throughout St. Landry and the surrounding 
parishes as an outstanding settlement, often 
arousing envy which possibly operated 
against the best interests of the community. 
The present inhabitants of the community 
agree that these four men were the original 
settlers; however, according to the census of 
1860 two of them would have been less than 
five years of age in 1832. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the community was 
settled before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

The oldest member of Frilot Cove is a 
son of one of the original founders. Accord- 
ing to him, the original settlers were gens de 
couleur—progeny of French men who had 
taken quadroon women for their wives. The 
inhabitants generally agree that the four 
original settlers were all white men; how- 
ever, the census lists them as mulattoes. The 
natives never refer to the ancestry of the 
earliest women of the community; it appears 

3 Gustav Auzenne, Jr., ‘“‘Frilot Cove: Neglected 


Community” (unpublished narrative, November, 
1944), p. 2. 


that it was through the maternal line that 
the inhabitants became people of color. It is 
not certain just when the mixture of the 
races began, but obviously there was con- 
siderable French ancestry. The predominant 
culture of the community has always been 
French, and it is only the present generation 
that speaks English in family conversation. 

The people are fair, straight-haired, and 
generally handsome. They are taller than 
either the whites or the Negroes of the area, 
many of the men being over six feet tall. 
Several are blond and blue-eyed. In general, 
they approximate Nordic and Mediterrane- 
an physical types. Whatever part of their 
ancestry is Negro is biologically insignifi- 
cant; the social consequences are definitely 
otherwise. 

The present inhabitants have intermar- 
ried with mulattoes from various communi- 
ties throughout the state. Several of those 
who have married into the community have 
considerable Spanish ancestry. This is often 
evident in their offspring. However, the 
people seem to have lost none of their fair 
color through the years. Not one native has 
married a dark person and remained in 
Frilot Cove, for community mores would not 
tolerate such a union. 

In the summer of 1949, Frilot Cove hada 
population of 302 inhabitants and a density 
of one hundred and thirty-seven persons per 
square mile (the community’s area is about 
two square miles). In the United States 
census all the inhabitants are listed as Ne- 
groes and classified as rural-farm residents. 
Of the 302, 257 are natives of the communi- 
ty; of the remainder, 31 are dark tenants 
who live on places belonging to the natives, 
and 14 are mulattoes who live in or adjacent 
to the community and participate in some 
of its activities. Very young persons are 
scarce, and there is an overconcentration of 
those up to the age of twenty-five, an ex- 
treme scarcity from the ages of twenty-five 
to thirty-five, a concentration in the thirty- 
five- to fifty-five-year age groups, an even 
greater concentration in the ages from forty 
to fifty, and, finally, a scarcity of old people. 

The sex ratio for the community is 86.1, 
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which is low. The scarcity of males is most 
obvious in the age groups from five to twen- 
ty years. At the age of fourteen, there are 
nine girls and only one boy. 

In 1949, the fertility ratio of the native 
population of Frilot Cove was 310, which 
was considerably lower than the ratio for 
1940 of 584 in St. Landry Parish and of 386 
in Louisiana. The trend toward smaller 
families appears to be due to the improve- 
ment of the level of living, more knowledge 
and practice of birth control, and a realiza- 
tion of the problems facing the youth of the 
community. 

Although it was not possible to determine 
the mortality rate for Frilot Cove, the num- 
ber of deaths has plainly decreased in recent 
years. This is largely due to the current prac- 
tice of having medical attention at child- 
birth, instead of the once important “mid- 
wife.” The scarcity of old people in the com- 
munity also considerably decreased the 
death rate. 

Primarily because of the ever increasing 
population in Frilot Cove and the desire of 
many of the natives to avoid racial discrimi- 
nation, there is a gradual migration away 
from the community. It is common for the 
men to move with their families to such dis- 
tant places as California or Michigan. The 
only migration into the community is of girls 
from near by who have married local boys. 
This gain is just about balanced by the mar- 
riage of local girls to mulatto boys living 
elsewhere in the parish and state. 

Historically, the culture of the natives is 
French. All but one family have French 
names, and most of them speak French. 
Only during the last generation has the 
English language become popular. Many of 
the older inhabitants, however, continue to 
prefer the language, the folkways, and the 
mores of their forefathers. 

There are two classes of people in the 
community: the mulattoes, who own the 
land; and the darker tenants, who are share- 
croppers. Between them there is a definite 
class boundary. The dark ones may stay in 
Frilot Cove only a year or two or may make it 
their permanent home. The latter group has 
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the greater prestige. Although the mulattoes 
form a closely knit group, they are differen- 
tiated into a small upper class, a larger 
middle class, and a small lower class. Class 
distinctions are based primarily on economic 
status, family background, and skin color. 
Because of the relatively small number of 
inhabitants and the restrictions as to whom 
they associate with on the outside, the mu- 
lattoes mix freely with one another on all 
social occasions. 

All members of the community are Catho- 
lics and are justly proud of the new brick 
church which was dedicated on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in 1948. The Cahtolic church has a 
great influence on the lives of the people, es- 
pecially now that the community has its 
own church and a practically full-time 
priest. 

Since World War II, almost every house 
has been rebuilt or remodeled extensively, 
and there are many handsome houses built 
by local men. The beautiful new brick 
church was built largely by Frilot Cove la- 
bor. In addition, there are a school, two 
stores, a syrup-mill, and a cotton gin. Evi- 
dence of the relatively high level of living is 
seen in the houses: over 36 per cent of the 
houses are heated with butane gas heaters, 
about 70 per cent have mechanical refrigera- 
tors, over 43 per cent have butane gas 
stoves for cooking, 72 per cent have elec- 
tricity, over 84 per cent contain screened 
windows, and all have glass windows. 

During Sunday Mass, thirteen automo- 
biles, seven trucks, seven buggies, and several 
saddle horses were lined up on the road be- 
side the church. Most families keep a bi- 
cycle for running short errands about the 
settlement. 

There is only one telephone. Although it 
is in the home of one family, it is used by all. 
Various people contribute to the telephone 
bill. The most common type of communica- 
tion is simply the carrying of ‘“‘commissions” 
(messages) in person. After church service 
on Sunday morning is the popular time for 
delivering messages and invitations, since 
everyone is certain to be there. Through the 
mail (R.F.D.) they receive newspapers and 
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magazines in addition to their business and 
personal correspondence. They have radios. 

The only organizations are the Knights of 
Peter Claver, which serves the same purpose 
for Negro Catholics as does the Knights of 
Columbus for whites; the Farmer’s Butch- 
ery, a summer beef club organized so that 
by the exchange of meat on “killing” days an 
entire beef can be eaten before the meat can 
spoil; and an organization for raising and 
spending money for the school. Women are 
excluded from the first two. 

In the four-room schoolhouse nine grades 
are taught by four teachers. The educational 
program is better than it has ever been be- 
fore, and now the people are eager for a high 
school. Some of the students attend Holy 
Ghost High School in Opelousas, which, 
however, entails expenditure for board and 
lodging. 

The economy of Frilot Cove is primarily 
agricultural. All are engaged in farming, 
whatever else they may do. The average 
farmer in the community has about thirty 
acres of land, which is used primarily for 
growing cotton, sweet potatoes, corn, sugar 
cane, and garden vegetables. From all 
sources of income, the average native farmer 
in Frilot Cove earned about $3,000 in 1949. 
Cotton remains the primary cash crop, but 
the sweet potato is becoming increasingly 
important. 

The family is a stable institution in Frilot 
Cove and the greatest single influence upon 
the lives of the youth of the community. To 
the writers’ knowledge, there has been only 
one separation among married persons dur- 
ing the present generation. There appear to 
be three primary reasons for the stability of 
the families: the importance of the family as 
an economic unit, the influence of the Cath- 
olic church, and the limited possibilities of 
finding suitable marriage partners all con- 
tribute to family solidarity. 

Baseball is the most popular sport in 
Frilot Cove. Those who do not play are 
usually enthusiastic spectators. Dancing is 
also popular among all ages. Mulatto friends 
from the surrounding areas are always in- 
vited to the dances. A new recreation is the 


“moving-picture show” each Sunday night 
at the schoolhouse. Other common pastimes 
are visiting, parties, hunting and fishing, 
and listening to the radio. 

The people are filled with group pride. As 
usual, their minority status engenders a 
marked degree of co-operation and social co- 
hesion. They say: “The people here always 
help each other in times of sickness or other 
trouble” and “Our people have never had 
any trouble with the law.” 

The attitudes of the people toward those 
of darker color fall into distinct categories: 
those which inhere in their status as Ne- 
groes and those which come from the con- 
trast in color. 

Since they are classed as Negro, they are 
a minority group. In many ways they them- 
selves play the same role as their darker 
fellows. They have been unable to vote since 
Reconstruction. Their fight for education is 
the same as that of Negroes all over the 
South. Even though they remain apart from 
the rest of society to a large degree, they 
suffer in many ways the handicaps of Ne- 
groes. This has created a bond between them 
and the darker ones. The concern is with 
their common group situation and does not 
extend to Negroes as individuals. 

Frilot Cove people manifest ambivalent 
attitudes: they are jealous and resentful of 
the superior role of white people. To the ex- 
tent that they identify themselves with the 
disadvantaged dark Negro, they resent the 
white group which discriminates against all 
Negroes. But, just as there is a deep preju- 
dice against any form of social equality with 
the “blacks,” so is there a deeper desire to 
be identified with white people. 

The natives are cool to all outsiders, re- 
gardless of race or color. The presence of un- 
known persons is a matter of considerable 
concern. When “blacks” from outside come 
to visit the dark families of Frilot Cove, they 
go straight to the tenant dwelling, then 
straight out of the community. If the 
stranger is a light Negro boy who is out 
“girl-hunting,” his chances of success in 
Frilot Cove are practically nil. The white 
stranger is believed to be “after something”; 
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otherwise he would not be there. The natives 
are reserved and aloof until they are satisfied 
as to the white man’s intentions. Once a per- 
son is accepted, however, they show a deep 
and sincere capacity for reciprocating friend- 
ship. 

The youth of Frilot Cove, as revealed by 
attitude inventories, are characteristically 
desirous of being good and of doing good 
unto others. They long for education and are 
ambitious to leave the farm to improve 
themselves. As they become older and more 
familiar with life outside the community, 
the young people usually acquire a deeper 
appreciation for Frilot Cove. Although 
many choose to live elsewhere, many others 
still believe they can find happiness at home. 

The people of Frilot Cove are proud, in- 
dustrious, respectable, and ambitious. Liv- 
ing in an area where the Negro has made 
slow progress, they have struggled to main- 
tain a reasonably high level of living and to 
acquire the better things in life. Through the 
years they have drifted in the dilemma of 
race, never being accepted as white yet 
never submitting to the role of the Negro. 

There have been many expressions of 
opinion as to what course such people should 
assume in their relations with their fellow- 
men. Responsible leaders say that the people 
have found the solution to their problem in 
segregation. They believe that the only an- 
swer is for the mulattoes to live apart from 
both the white and the Negro larger socie- 
ties and to associate with people of their 
“own kind.” This is primarily what they and 
many others have done. It falls short, of 
course, of the democratic way of life. 

There are probably many white people 
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who would be ready and willing to accept 
such people on the whites’ level, but few of 
them live in this area. Many of the lighter 
people have become adjusted to associating 
with dark people, and many have never 
known anything else. 

Those Frilot Cove youths who enrol in 
Negro colleges (primarily in New Orleans 
and Scotlandville) make friends with the 
darker students and accept them as indi- 
viduals on their own merits. 

Inasmuch as the community school is a 
Negro public school, the dark students, as 
well as the light ones, attend. The teachers 
of the school encourage better relations be- 
tween the two groups, often assigning the 
dark students important parts on school 
programs; mutual respect is growing. 

The association of the youth with darker 
young people will have considerable influ- 
ence on future relationships. As the Negro 
population as a whole moves out of rigid 
segregation and assumes a higher place in 
the society of this country, it is possible that 
oncoming generations of Frilot Cove will ac- 
cept the Negroes more readily than did their 
forefathers. 

It is also likely that as Negro people are 
granted suffrage and have more voice in the 
government they will assume a higher rank 
in the minds of white people. Under these 
circumstances, such people as those of Frilot 
Cove may well again assume the higher sta- 
tus in the population as a whole enjoyed by 
their forefathers and may serve to help 
bridge the gap which has long existed be- 
tween the whites and the Negroes. 
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ANTIAUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDES IN THE EASTERN 
EUROPEAN SHTETEL COMMUNITY 
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ABSTRACT 


Development of attitudes toward authority is an aspect of the preparation of individuals for adult roles. 
The process of socialization in the eastern European shietel community is analyzed to show the factors and 
values in early family training that appear to be conducive to antiauthoritarian patterns of behavior in 
adult life. Some factors are: early development of independent thinking, early assumption of responsibility 
for one’s own actions, and the conviction that every claim to authority may be challenged and critically 


appraised in the light of the norms of the group. 


In recent years attitudes of obedience and 
submission to authority have become the 
subject of intensive scientific investigations 
by research workers in various social-science 
disciplines. Much of this research represents 
an effort to understand the social and per- 
sonal conditions which give rise to authori- 
tarian beliefs and practices. The present 
paper will attempt to throw a different light 
on these problems by examining a body of 
data from the small Jewish community in 
eastern Europe, commonly known as the 
shtetel,? in order to determine how nonau- 
thoritarian—or shall one say ‘‘antiauthori- 
tarian’’—attitudes, traditional and forceful 
in that culture, are formed and perpetuated. 
The study demonstrates the cultural mecha- 
nisms which sustain the moral “autonomy” 
of the individual and foster his critical reac- 
tion to, and his independence of, authority. 

It is hypothesized, in contemporary socio- 
psychological theory, that attitudes toward 
authority originate and evolve in the course 
of child-training in the setting of family life. 
In this intimate circle the growing individual 


t The author acknowledges the assistance of the 
Columbia University Research Project in Con- 
temporary Cultures and his indebtedness to mem- 
bers of the group engaged in the study of the eastern 
European Jewish culture for stimulating and valu- 
able suggestions. 


2 An analysis of the cultural, economic, and social 
background of authority relations in the shtetel may 
be found in Theodore Bienenstok, ‘‘Social Life and 
Authority in the East European Jewish shtetel 
Community,” Southwestern J ournal of Anthropology, 
VI (autumn, 1950), 238-54. 


learns for the first time the meaning of au- 
thority. Here he is confronted with persons 
who, by virtue of their dominant position, 
claim the right to command and to punish 
him. To gain security and protection, the 
child is compelled to comply with the wishes 
of these persons, to defer to their judgment, 
and to submit to their decisions. These ini- 
tial experiences in authority relations leave 
‘a lasting imprint upon his character. Modes 
of conduct developed in the relationship 
toward parents tend to be transferred later 
to other authorities and frequently serve as 
models to which the adult recurs or regresses 
in similar situations. One must therefore 
look to the early family life of the Jewish 
child for clues to emotional and intellectual 
reaction patterns of the shietel Jew to au- 
thority. 

In the shtetel, children are wanted and 
and welcomed by both parents. According 
to the biblical injunction, procreation is a 
sacred duty and a “blessed deed” (mitzvah). 
The begetting of children enhances social 
status and marks the final attainment of so- 
cial adulthood. To be considered a full- 
fledged member of the community, one 
must assume the parental role. A barren 
woman is pitied and commiserated with. She 
may be divorced by her husband on no fur- 
ther grounds than that she has not fulfilled 
her destiny by becoming a mother. Life 
without family and children, the shtetel Jew 
believes, is without sense and purpose, 
meaningless and wasted, as if spent in 
solitude. 
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It is not surprising, then, that for emo- 
tional as well as social reasons Jewish fami- 
lies manifest an intense desire for offspring. 
Though babies of either sex are greeted with 
joy, the greatest interest is focused upon the 
male child. It is the male child, in the patri- 
archal Jewish framework, who will perpetu- 
ate the family line. It is the male who will 
cultivate the religious traditions and pay 
homage to his father’s memory after his 
death by reciting the first daily, then yearly, 
mourning prayer, Kaddish. 

The shtetel child’s earliest years are 
marked by warmth and affectionate care. 
The infant is petted, kissed, and cuddled by 
mother, siblings, grandparents—in fact, by 
any relative within whose reach it happens 
to be. It is rocked in its cradle, carried in its 
mother’s arms, and fed whenever it cries. 
Constantly watched over and handled with 
tender care, the baby occupies the center of 
the family stage. If at all possible, its wants 
and needs are instantly satisfied. The child 
is made to feel a welcome member of the 
group. Within the confines of the parental 
home it is offered love, protection, and com- 
plete security. 

With children of both sexes during in- 
fancy and early childhood the mother is the 
parent most intimately in contact. She is for 
them the emotionally significant adult. Un- 
der her vigilant eye and with her help, the 
baby learns to walk and talk. The mother’s 
songs, lullabies, words of endearment, and 
admonition guide and direct the child 
toward the speedy acquisition of speech. It 
is, perhaps, not without reason that the 
shietel Jew refers to the Yiddish language as 
mamalushen (the “‘mother-tongue’’). 

The mother is responsible not only for 
the feeding, clothing, and safety of the small 
child but for the early ritualistic training as 
well, which is almost entirely under her su- 
pervision. She teaches the boy his morning 
and evening prayers, reminds him to wash 
his hands before eating and to recite the 
appropriate blessing over food. 

The mother is also the first disciplinarian. 
On the whole, her discipline is lax, perfunc- 
tory, and capricious. It consists of much 
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verbal reprimanding, sporadic scolding, and 
chiding. Also, in the poorer working families, 
so prevalent among the destitute Jewish 
population of eastern Europe, the harassed 
mother may frequently intersperse her re- 
proof with curses and swearing, to give re- 
lease to her pent-up feelings of frustration. 
To keep the child out of mischief, she may 
may even occasionally resort to spanking. 
But punishment is hardly ever consistent. 
It often depends on chance or on the mood 
of the overworked and hard-pressed mother. 
Corporal punishment is more an expression 
of the mother’s own distress than a formal 
disciplinary measure. 

Hence even severe chastisement is not 
likely to be taken too literally, either by 
mother or by child. When the child breaks 
into tears, the mother admits defeat and 
will usually give in. She will try to soothe 
things by a kiss or a hug. Her sentimental 
indulgence lessens the effectiveness of seem- 
ingly strong disciplinary actions. Similarly 
disturbing to authoritarian attitudes is the 
interference of tolerant and softhearted 
grandparents, members of the extended 
family, or close friends. 

While Jewish families in the shtetel vary 
considerably as to the degree of discipline— 
some placing more emphasis upon obedience 
than others—even an excéssive strictness or 
a most severe punishment rarely means or 
implies the threat of withdrawal of love. 
Under no circumstances is the child com- 
pletely cut off from the parent; it is never re- 
jected. Informants like to dwell upon the 
“unconditional parental love,” regarded as 
a primary feature of Jewish family life. To 
quote a characteristic statement: ““The love 
of Jewish parents for their children is ab- 
solute. A child is everything. This is, by the 
way, how I feel toward my children.’’4 

The sense of security imparted by such 


3Cf. Erich Fromm, ‘‘Individual and Social 
Origins of Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, 
IX (1949), 380-88. 


4Unless otherwise specified, all quotations are 
from interviews in the files of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Research Project in Contemporary Cultures 
and, as far as possible, in the informants’ own words. 
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childhood relationships is retained in other 
authority situations. Restrictions imposed in 
family, school, or religious life are not con- 
ceived of as menacing or overpowering. 
Punishment inflicted by authority may at 
times be harsh, even unreasonable, but it 
never involves, or is thought of as involving, 
final rejection. Control, the shtetel Jew be- 
lieves, must always be accompanied by 
kindly solicitude. Consequently, both be- 
havior patterns—control and solicitude— 
are confidently expected from authority. 
Just as wrongdoing and misconduct can 
never deprive the child of parental affection, 
so the adult Jew feels ultimately entitled to 
indulgence, whatever may be his trans- 
gressions against his community, his fellow- 
Jews, or his God. 

With the mother dominating the scene in 
the first few years of life, the father has 
practically nothing to do with the child’s 
early training. In very orthodox families, 
especially those of Hassidim (the mystically 
pious), the father remains entirely in the 
background, a remote and reserved figure. 
Normally, the father is away from the 
household, earning a living. At night he may 
study the Law at home or in the synagogue. 
A Hassidic father may be absent for days 
or weeks on a pilgrimage to the Zaddik 
(“saint”) of some distant locality. Thus his 
contact with his children is only sporadic. 
But his usual aloofness will give way to 
more tender behavior when the child be- 
comes ill. Then he freely demonstrates his 
concern and anxiety. Another typical atti- 
tude, reserved primarily for the male child 
and rather clearly combining emotional and 
didactic intent, is indicated in the following 
recollection of an informant: ‘‘Before going 
to his business, father would carry my little 
brother on his lap. The baby was playing 
with his beard, while father would study the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

The father’s role in the upbringing of 
children is intelligible only in the light of the 
basic cultural assumption of the sh/etel, that 
the young will develop appropriate atti- 
tudes and acquire belief in the traditional 
value-system through direct participation, 


observation, and imitation. There is nor- 
mally little direct, formal and systematic 
inculcation of rules of conduct in the shtetel 
family. The Jewish atmosphere at home is 
regarded as sufficient for the transmission 
of the cultural heritage from generation to 
generation. This reliance on informal train- 
ing is clearly brought out in a well-known 
Hassidic legend. A man came to his Zaddik 
and asked how to bring up his sons to be- 
come good Jews. The Zaddik answered: 
“The only way is for you yourself to study 
and become well versed in the Torah.5 Do 
not teach your children through words, 
teach them by your example.” Another 
typical observation is: “I cannot say my 
parents brought us up. As a matter of fact, 
they did not. They just lived with us. But 
they were living examples of Jewish ortho- 
doxy, and hoped that children would learn 
by imitation. That is the way the child 
learns the difference between right and 


wrong. We learned more from seeing our 


parents live like good Jews than through 
formal education.” 

Like all status positions in the shietel, the 
paternal role is defined essentially in terms 
of its duties and responsibilities. The father’s 
authority rests upon the quality of his intel- 
lect, upon his moral character and his ability 
to guide and inspire the child. Authority in 
the shietel is not a thing which one possesses 
and enjoys but a burden which is intrusted 
to the individual with a certain confidence 
regarding its use. Dr. Epstein correctly 
notes: 


Parents do not derive their authority because 
they are stronger or older or possessors of ma- 
terial goods. Nor do they deserve particular 
reverence because they happen to be the 
originators of their children’s life. On the con- 
trary, the fact of their physical and material 
advantages over the children imposes on them 


‘Torah is the most comprehensive name for 
Divine Revelation. Besides Law, Torah has the 
wider meaning of all teaching revealed through 
priests, prophets and sages, and the more restricted 
meaning of the Pentateuch” (Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, X, 267-73). 
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many responsibilities, on account of which alone 
they are invested with authority.‘ 

Being a male and head of the family, the 
father is accountable before God and the 
community for the Jewish character of his 
household. His traditional role is primarily 
cultic and religious, since socioreligious ac- 
tivities are the crucial functions of the male 
member of the group. Indeed, masculine 
dominance, if any, is limited to this sphere 
of life. Hence a Jew may be gentle or as- 
sertive, bold or pliant, physically strong or 
frail, a good or bad provider for his family, 
without losing the prerogatives of the male. 
The ascription of male status depends upon 
the discharge of specific socioreligious duties, 
not on biological traits or character attri- 
butes. 

This explains why a Jewish father can 
hardly ever compromise his status. Under 
all circumstances he remains the titular 
head of the family, and his predominant po- 
sition will never be questioned. Whether he 
deserves it or not, deference is due him from 
all members of the family. His is essentially 
a traditional and ritualistic authority, 
which, in the last analysis, may not be 
measured in terms of superior physical pow- 
er or economic services to his children. 

Foremost among the father’s obligations 
is to lead his children toward the traditional 
Jewish way of life. A solemn blessing uttered 
at the birth of a son enjoins the father to 
raise the child “for the study of the Torah, 
for marriage, and for good deeds.”’ Thus he 
must send the boy to the cheder (Hebrew 
school) at the age of four, supervise his 
progress in the study of the Law by periodic 
examinations, and impart to him the basic 
tenets of Jewish morals and ethics. The re- 
sponsibility of the father for his son ends, 
in the religious realm, when the boy reaches 
his thirteenth birthday and becomes bar- 
milzvah (“son of the Commandment”), un- 
dergoing a symbolic confirmation of his 
earlier acceptance into the Jewish faith by 
circumcision at the eighth day after birth. 


* Rabbi Isidore Epstein, The Jewish Way of Life 
(London: E. Goldston, 1946), p. 198. 
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Henceforth the boy himself is accountable 
for his sins of commission and omission. 
However, to achieve full male status he 
must marry and beget children. Only then 
is his father completely free of responsibility 
for the son. 

More limited, but in reality often con- 
siderably more troublesome, is the father’s 
duty to his daughter. He must find a suit- 
able husband for her and provide her with 
a dowry. The securing of a mate is a matter 
of deep concern to both parents, for contin- 
ued possession of an unmarried daughter is 
held in disfavor by the group. Anna 
Yezierska quotes these typical words of 
her mother: “Girls have to get married. 
People point their fingers on me—a daugh- 
ter, twenty-five years old, and not married 
yet.”7 

In contrast to the rather distant charac- 
ter of father-daughter relationships, in 
which the prescribed behavior is one of 
avoidance, the association of father and son 
is usually intimate. A Jewish father needs a 
son. The boy is his spiritual heir, an ex- 
tension of his own self. Without a son, life 
is empty, all labor is in vain, all energy is 
poured into the void; for there is then no 
one to whom family traditions and one’s 
own unfinished work can be handed down, 
to be continued in posterity. 

The solidarity of the father-son relation- 
ship is securely anchored in manifold per- 
formances. At an early age the son is taken 
by his father to the synagogue and intro- 
duced to the social and religious life of the 
community. As the boy grows older and his 
participation in the culture is intensified, 
father and son increasingly share religious 
and cultic activities. They pronounce the 
same prayers at the same time, they per- 
form the same ritualistic acts, they are even 
dressed identically. They proceed along 
parallel lines in the same direction, the old- 
er man showing the way and the younger 
following on the traced-out path. Only the 
disparity of age and the varying relationship 


7Anna Yezierska, Bread Givers (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925), pp. 12-13. 
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to the mother separate them. Once mar- 
ried, the son meets the father on an entirely 
equal plane. 

Normally, economic factors do not inter- 
fere with this basic identification. In the 
shtetel, material considerations play a sec- 
ondary role in the status arrangements of a 
traditional family unit. Women are often 
the breadwinners, freeing men for the study 
of the Law and Jewish lore; the son is often 
not dependent economically upon his father. 
But not even a rich father can impose his 
will by the threat of withholding economic 
assets from his son, for such an act would in- 
evitably be censured in the community. 
Socially and culturally, father and son are 
considered part of each other. The older 
man cannot abuse his superior power with- 
out injury to himself. 

In other Western cultures the male 
achieves the stature of an autonomous per- 
sonality by overthrowing the father or be- 
coming independent of the father. In shtetel 
life such stature is reached almost auto- 
matically when the son himself becomes a 
father. It is probably for this reason that 
opposition to, or rebellion against, the fa- 
ther’s wishes is seldom contemplated in the 
traditional community structure. But under 
conditions of acculturation the son’s rebel- 
lion becomes a much more common occur- 
rence. In such cases the revolt against the 
father is accompanied by a total or partial 
rejection of the cultural and religious values 
for which he stands. Such dissidence is 
usually the first step on the road which leads 
to the son’s breaking with the Jewish past. 

While abiding by parental standards, in 
so far as these represent the moral beliefs 
of the group, is a filial obligation, the mere 
obligation itself does not entitle the male 
parent to be excessively harsh in exacting 
compliance with his wishes. A Jewish father 
seldom asserts his authority by saying, ““Do 
it because I say so” or “Do it because I 
command you to do it.” He is not likely to 
issue orders which must be obeyed without 
question. He is seldom self-assertive or bel- 
ligerent; nor is disregard of his desires felt 
to be a slur upon his authority. In many 


situations he even expects disagreement 
with his views and opinions. Thus a noted 
rabbi writes: 

If I had a son who every time he opened his 
mouth should say “Father, you are right”... 
I should be tempted to despise him. I would 
have my son stand on his own feet, not mine... 
and see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears, nerving me with occasional dissent rather 
than unnerving me with ceaseless assent.’ 


Whenever the Jewish father demands un- 
hesitating acquiescence, it is always to be 
for the sake of preserving the traditional 
way of life and not to uphold his authority. 
Only this precondition gives him the right to 
inspect and assess the child’s conduct and 
to punish him. But physical coercion is not 
the primary instrument of parental training. 
Generally, the father gives preference to 
nonrepressive methods and prefers persua- 
sion to coercion. Evidence of this is found in 
the following account of an informant: 


Great stress was laid at home on morals, good 
behavior and respect for other people. All this 
was done by an imperceptible process, by the 
way our parents treated us. We were never 
treated like children, but rather like grown-ups. 
My father would point out things to us, using 
parables, stories from the Talmud and Hassidic 
legends. These always stressed decent behavior, 
that is, not to tell lies, not to gossip, and not to 
be sceptical. ... My father’s main emphasis 
was on high moral character. He would say, for 
instance, “It makes no difference what you do, 
but if it is worth while doing, do it the best 
you can.” 


Thus, as a rule, the father is kind and un- 
derstanding. Yet he may become a stern dis- 
ciplinarian when the child violates funda- 
mental principles. One informant reports 
the following incident from his childhood: 
“When my father beat me for playing 
hookey from the cheder, he would say, 
‘You’ll become a scholar, even if I have to 
kill you.’ ” Corporal punishment will some- 
times be administered by parental surro- 
gates. A typical instance is quoted by Morris 
Cohen in his autobiography: 


§ Rabbi Stephen Wise, Child versus Parent: Some 
Chapters on the Irrepressible Conflict in the Home 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1922), p. 64. 
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ANTIAUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDES 


My first offense occurred the first week I 
spent in Neshwies. I took an apple from the 
pantry without asking permission, probably un- 
der the impression that such permission would 
not be granted. When this was discovered my 
grandfather took down the Bible and sternly 
showed me the passage ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.” 
That made a profound impression upon me. 
Months later I found on the floor a thin ivory 
tube for holding needles and could not resist the 
temptation to put it into my pocket. . . . I was 
loath to part with it, when my grandfather 
missed it. Ultimately he found it in my pocket. 
Ireceived a whipping and reluctantly recognized 
that it was due to me.? 


It will be noted that corporal punishment 
was used as a last resort and after prelimi- 
nary warning, not as a primary disciplinary 
method. Furthermore, the child was being 
exhorted to obey not the father’s or his sur- 
rogate’s mere personal command but the 
written word of the Bible. 

For himself, the father requires merely 
deference, derekh eretz (literally: ‘the way of 
the world”), formal respect for his person. 
A traditional attitude, it is often extended to 
the objects used by the father. The child 
will seldom touch his father’s chair, books, 
or table-cover. Long after the father’s death 
his customary place at the table will be set 
and left unoccupied. 

Throughout his life, particularly in his 
old age, the father must be honored by his 
children. Though he may no longer be able 
to provide for either them or himself, he 
must not be treated with disdain or indif- 
ference or made to feel unwanted in the 
home, now completely supported by the 
grown-up son or daughter. No matter what 
the father’s actual contribution to the live- 
lihood may be, whether he lives in his own 
house or stays with his married children, he 
is always entitled to courtesy and the 
deference due to the head of the family. 

The ritual of derekh eretz, calling, as it 
does, for a display of respect and, particu- 
larly, temperance of speech, applies equally 
to both parents, father and mother alike en- 
joying positions of honor. They are equal 


®Morris R. Cohen, A Dreamer’s Journey (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1949), p. 36. 
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partners in the rearing of children, sharing 
similar duties and responsibilities. In their 
joint dominion over the household, the fa- 
ther may command more authority and 
higher prestige, but he would never attempt 
to assert his superiority over his wife. 

Since both parents are normally commit- 
ted to the same ultimate goals in the train- 
ing of children, clashes between them on the 
question of authority are conspicuously ab- 
sent in the shtetel family. Power relations be- 
tween husband and wife are usually a func- 
tion of their respective personality traits 
and are not predetermined. This situation 
is reassuring to the child. Inasmuch as the 
masculine role is conceived of as being es- 
sentially ritualistic and does not presuppose 
a distinctive set of moral values or behavior- 
al qualities, the child does not owe sole de- 
votion to the parent of the same sex. Conse- 
quently, there is seldom the danger of di- 
vided allegiance, which might arouse in him 
the fear of falling out of favor with the par- 
ent of the opposite sex. Love for, and identi- 
fication with, the mother can be readily ac- 
cepted by the child’s ego, for a woman is 
not considered weak or contemptible in the 
shtetel but simply debilitated in the religious 
area of life. Hence the values which the 
mother may represent in a particular family 
need not be feared or rejected as unworthy, 
and there is no need for a compensatory dis- 
play of self-assertion or aggressiveness on 
the part of the male child. In general, the 
roles of mother and father are to such an 
extent complementary, and their respective 
authorities to such a degree interchangeable, 
that identification with both parents and 
the incorporation of their separate traits and 
distinct virtues into the child’s own per- 
sonality are frequently accomplished with- 
out friction. The conception of parents as a 
dichotomous unity of two individuals com- 
plementing each other is so strong in the 
shtetel culture that the Yiddish term denot- 
ing the parents is Tata~-Mama—literally, 
“father-mother.” 

As a rule, affectionate identification with 
parental standards is confidently expected 
in a traditional family. This simply means 
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living up to parental expectations by be- 
coming a good Jew. “I think that when a 
child is not a good Jew he hurts the father 
more than he does by disobeying him,” is 
the typical comment of many informants. 
But this filial piety does not include an un- 
questioning acceptance of all paternal de- 
cisions. It lies in the very nature of the pre- 
scribed derekh eretz that this may be accom- 
panied by a tactful disregard of the father’s 
wishes when they differ from the reasonable 
judgment ot the son. The basic assumption 
of the shtetel culture is that authoritative de- 
cisions must be reasonable and therefore are 
open to discussion and argument. Within 
the limits of due respect, one may argue, 
remonstrate, and try to persuade father, 
mother, teacher—in fact, all authorities. 
Even the ultimate authority of the Torah, 
though submitted to unhesitatingly, is ex- 
plained and justified by its reasonableness 
or, ultimately, on the ground of hidden 
meanings of the “Written Word” which are 
beyond the understanding of mortals. 

In contrast with early childhood, when the 
emotional attachment to parents is counted 
upon to control the child, in later years 
rational thought and explanation are re- 
lied upon to induce him to accept discipline. 
Accordingly, much effort is expended in the 
Jewish family on explaining to children why 
they cannot do certain things and why cer- 
tain traditional ways should be strictly ob- 
served. This is vividly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing conversation between a mother and 
her small son: 


The night before Passover my mother said 
to me: 

“Go, my son, to Berel the tailor. His wife 
killed today a turkey; ask him for two feathers. 
Your father will need them. He is now at the 
rabbi’s home, selling him the leaven.”’ 

‘“‘What leaven do we have? The rolls you 
have baked will be consumed tomorrow and 
what remains will be given to the maid (who is 
not Jewish).”’ 

‘All leaven vessels, that are in this room, all 
the bread and beer you see over there, all this 
is leaven and must be sold to the rabbi. All Jews 
are doing it; they all sell their leaven to the 
rabbi.” 


“But why does the rabbi need so much leav- 
en? And where will he get the money to buy 
leaven from the whole town?” 

“The rabbi does not buy it for himself; he 
sells the leaven to a non-Jew. He is not more 
than an intermediary and every Jew pays him 
for his efforts.” 

‘Ts then the non-Jew so rich as to be able to 
buy so much leaven? What will he do with it?” 

“The non-Jew does not pay any money and 
does not get anything. The point is that the 
leaven must become his property through the 
holidays and after that will again become ours.” 

“Tn this case what do we need the rabbi and 
the non-Jew for?” 

“T like to explain it to you but I don’t know 
how to answer your question. I am not learned. 
Ask your father; he knows everything.”?® 


The raising of questions and the demand- 
ing of logical justification for rules, norms, 
and prohibitions are welcomed by adults as 
an indication of the child’s intellectual pre- 
cocity. They encourage his casual inquiries 
ahd show admiration for his penetrating 
mind. The child’s concern about the truth, 
sufficiency, and reasonableness of his knowl- 
edge is not made ridiculous by useless and 
misleading explications. Both in the family 
and later in school life a serious effort is 
made to satisfy and to foster his intellectual 
exploration. In answer to his dialectical 
challenge, the elders will advance logical 
reasons and supply moral or social grounds 
for traditionally held beliefs and principles. 
Should, however, the child’s question defy— 
openly or by implication—the basic tenets 
of the Law, he will be instantly and severely 
rebuked and left without an answer. 

From these experiences the small boy 
learns that he can attract attention and gain 
prestige by asking searching and incisive 
questions but that in these he must not over- 
step certain well-defined limits: 


When I asked my rebbe [teacher] why Laban 
is called a son of Nahor (Genesis 29:5) when he 
had previously been referred to as a grandson, 
my grandfather boasted about it all over town, 
even in my own hearing. 


10 A. Hurwitz, Memoirs (in Yiddish) (New York: 
Posy-Shoulson Press, 1935). 
1 Cohen, op. cit., p. 29. 
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ANTIAUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDES 


Challenging of facts thus becomes an 
allowable method of self-assertion and a 
gratifying display of one’s own superior in- 
tellectual endowment. A question ceases to 
be a simple demand for information: the 
child may use it as a means to put authority 
and the opinions of others to the test. 

Concomitant with the repute and impor- 
tance that accrue to the child from limited 
antiauthoritarian behavior of this type is 
his growing ability to determine for himself 
the true meaning of things and events; and 
this, in turn, helps him to establish a stand- 
ard of control for knowledge in relative in- 
dependence from authority. This process 
seems to be of such significance for the group 
that the culture provides for it a ceremonial 
and, admittedly, a partly didactic expres- 
sion, in requiring the youngest son of the 
family to ask the four ritual questions during 
the festival meal of Passover. 

However, the asking of questions has also 
its unpleasant aspect. It is associated in the 
boy’s mind with the traditional Sabbath ex- 
amination of his progress in the study of the 
Law. In this instance, questions are asked 
by grown-ups, that is: father, teacher, or 
some erudite member of the family, who al- 
ready knows the answers. Here interroga- 
tion is not in the nature of a free exchange 
of intellectual values but a prerogative of su- 
perior status. It is perhaps for this reason 
that the shtetel Jew, as an adult, tends to 
parry a question by asking another question. 
Before replying to the inquirer he must as- 
sure himself that he is not being examined, 
ridiculed, or put in a subordinate position. 
Lourie rightly concludes from this behavior, 
that the shtetel Jew ‘“‘seems always on guard 
against other people’s alleged claim to su- 
periority, particularly if they happen to be 
his fellow-Jews.’’? 

Attitudes of diffidence toward authority 
outside the family are nourished by other 
childhood experiences. Very early, the moth- 
er implores a misbehaving child: “Don’t do 
this to me. People will spit in my eyes that I 
have such a child”; or “People are taking 


* Anton Lourie, ‘‘The Jew as a Psychological 
Type,” American Imago, VI (June, 1949), 118-55. 
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my eyes out, because of your conduct. It 
would be better for me to be dead and 
buried.”’ Constant use of the rhetorical ap- 
peal, ““‘What will people say?” makes it in- 
creasingly clear to the child that parents are 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient but are 
themselves afraid of the censure of the 
community. 

Social reality in the shtetel, with its lack 
of privacy and its intensive gregariousness, 
makes the behavior of every person subject 
to comment, gossip, and evaluation. An in- 
dividual’s merits are seldom praised, but he 
will be mercilessly condemned if he deviates 
from the accepted norms of conduct. Since 
the sphere of prescribed action is uniformly 
delineated for every Jew by the written 
word of the Torah, as interpreted by the 
rabbis over the centuries, its precepts may 
always be used as a yardstick to assess and 
adjudge the way of life followed by any 
member of the group. 

In these circumstances the child quickly 
comes to understand that authority is really 
not of the person but of the matter. He 
realizes that he must repress his unseemly 
wishes and desires, not for fear of losing 
parental love and protection, which are giv- 
en unconditionally, but to spare the parents 
embarrassment and shame in the eyes of the 
community. In consequence, the child does 
not so much submit to the discipline im- 
posed by his father and, later in life, by 
other authorities as surrender a part of his 
individuality to the pressure of the group 
and, ultimately, to the values for which it 
stands. 

The process of socialization in the shietel 
community stimulates the formation of in- 
dividualistic behavior patterns in the human 
carrier of the culture and opens certain 
sanctioned channels for the intellectual ex- 
pression of these individualistic tendencies. 
From the moment of birth, the child is 
treated as a distinct individual and is ac- 
cepted as a valuable addition to the group 
membership. He is consistently trained to 
mature thinking and acting and is ener- 
getically hurried along the path to adult- 
hood. He must become an active partici- 
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pant in social life as soon as possible, in his 
own right and on his own responsibility. 

In guiding and directing the child toward 
this goal, the parents use relatively little 
coercion and seldom offer material rewards 
or praise for good behavior and accomplish- 
ment. The individual is guided, not forced 
or bribed, to social maturity. He is condi- 
tioned to dominate his impulses as a part of 
his own social obligations and independently 
of human authority. He learns to measure the 
correctness of his conduct against the im- 
personal rules of the God-given Law, not 
against the will or decision of another per- 
son. That is to say, authority in the Jewish 
community is largely internalized, remain- 
ing fluid or becoming rigid (as in Hassi- 
dism), according to the individual. 

Gradually, by imperceptible stages, the 
child develops the ability to dissociate au- 


thority from the person who wields it. He 
knows from childhood that every claim to 
authority may be challenged and critically 
appraised in the light of moral and ethical 
norms. Authority will therefore be accepted 
only if its holder incorporates in himself the 
virtues admired by the group and if his ac- 
tions reflect in an exemplary way its ideal 
values. The entire community, the main 
source of authority, passes final judgment 
upon each individual’s merits. From the 
group imposing restrictive discipline the in- 
dividual may expect prestige and esteem, 
his only rewards. The result of this ambiv- 
alent cultural conditioning is the often 
noted contradiction between the pronounced 
individualism of the adult shietel Jew and his 
strict conformity in everyday life to tra- 
ditional Jewish beliefs and customs. 
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RUMOR AND PUBLIC OPINION 


WARREN A. PETERSON AND NOEL P. GIST 


ABSTRACT 


Rumor is a collective effort to interpret a problematic and affectively evocative situation. A case study 
of rumor demonstrates that when a public is keenly interested, rumer tends to be elaborated and diversified, 
contrary to the expectations and assumptions of Allport and Postman, who generalize on the basis of labora- 


tory experimentation. 


I 


“Rumor,” in general usage, refers to an 
unverified account or explanation of events, 
circulating from person to person and per- 
taining to an object, event, or issue of public 
concern. Whether, beginning with such a 
definition, rumors can be treated as a single 
and separate generic class is problematic. 
There are significant differences among ru- 
mors of various types: retrospective rumors 
focused upon the implications of past events, 
in contrast with prospective or predictive 
rumors anticipating the future; rumors 
planted and systematically transmitted to 
serve the ends of special groups, as com- 
pared with those which arise, apparently 
spontaneously, under conditions of social 
unrest; rumors which represent extreme 
flights of imaginative fantasy, as opposed to 
those which carry a rational, newslike quali- 
ty. Because of this wide variation, attention 
must be given to the definition and classi- 
fication of rumors and to their position in 
the field of collective behavior." In particu- 
lar, the objective analysis of rumor is con- 
tingent upon the systematic treatment of 
various public opinion processes. 

Our present concern is with rumors which 
appear to arise spontaneously after a public 
has been formed througi: common interest 
in an issue or event.? Rumors of this type can 


*For a very thorough analysis of rumor as a 
collective process see Tamotsu Shibutani, ‘The 
Circulation of Rumors as a Form of Collective Be- 
havior” (unpublished doctoral diss., University of 
Chicago, 1940). 

?When there is general social unrest, rumors 
pertaining to a wide variety of issues or rumors 


be considered the product of collective ef- 
forts to interpret a problematic situation, 
when the public views the situation af- 
fectively and when authoritative informa- 
tion is lacking. 

“Public opinion,” in contrast to more 
static concepts like “‘culture,” designates 
temporary and fluctuating attitudes and be- 
liefs resulting from collective efforts to inter- 
pret constantly emerging new situations. A 
group of people develops an interest in an 
event or issue, reciprocally communicates 
attitudes and beliefs pertaining to it, and 
interprets these in terms of the existing cul- 
tural context and their specialized frames 
of reference. This occurs within a social or- 
ganization and is dependent upon the lead- 
ership, group affiliations, and channels of 
communication within the society.’ 

Because of the constant flow of new 
events and issues, institutionalized channels 
have developed in our society for the com- 
munication of new attitudes and beliefs. 
Communications of broad social significance 
are usually transmitted, at least in part, by 
mass media. Communications significant to 
a specific group or organization are common- 


defining fictitious issues may emerge. In this case 
the rumor itself serves as the event which produces 
a public. 


3 For a discussion of the significant characteris- 
tics of public opinion and of the methodological 
implications see Herbert Blumer, “Public Opinion 
and Public Opinion Polling,” American Sociological 
Review, XIII (1948), 542-54; Alfred McClung Lee, 
“Public Opinion in Relation to Culture,” Psy- 
chiatry, VIII (1945), 49-61; and Carroll D. Clark, 
“The Concept of the Public,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, XIII (1933), 1-18. 
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ly transmitted in the form of official state- 
ments or are passed down, more informally, 
with the explicit understanding that there 
is some kind of authoritative sanction. 
Public opinion is always more than an auto- 
matic response to authoritative opinion. 
Even when no conflicting authoritative 
opinion is presented, issues are discussed in- 
formally and are related to the specialized 
attitudes and beliefs of particular groups. 

Rumor “opinion” differs significantly 
from other forms of public opinion, in that 
it is not verified through customary chan- 
nels. The common-sense assumption that 
rumor is abnormal or pathological reflects 
the fact that the persons involved are nor- 
mally expected or accustomed to rely upon 
authority or upon a different kind of au- 
thority. A social setting conducive to rumor 
occurs when a public is interested and con- 
cerned about a past or anticipated event, 
when authoritative information and ex- 
planation are lacking, and when social con- 
trols relevant to the situation are external to 
most members of the public.* 

Under these conditions there is greater 
recourse to informal discussion, in the 
course of which the interest of individuals 
tends to be intensified. The public may be 
extended to include persons who originally 
were neither interested in, nor informed 
about, the situation. As persons move from 
one discussion group to another, speculation 
tends to be passed as rumor; and rumor 
comes to be represented as fact, often sup- 
ported by citing supposedly authoritative 
sources. 

Typically, the rumor public is more emo- 
tional than other publics. At times it bor- 
ders incipiently on crowd behavior. Rumor 
objects tend to be affectively evocative— 
fascinating, weird, bizarre. Recurrently, in 
American society at least, issues which in- 
volve arson, murder, and sex deviation serve 
as rumor topics. To the extent that a public 
reacts affectively to an issue, rational con- 


4 For a more detailed discussion of this aspect of 
rumor see Leon Festinger e# al., “A Study of Rumor: 
Its Origin and Spread,” Human Relations, I (1948), 
464-86. 


trols are released, and speculation and 
imagination are evoked. Goldhamer has 
suggested that affect is more easily displaced 
on persons than on nonhuman objects.’ Ru- 
mor seems more likely to occur when public 
interest focuses on a person, although groups 
tagged with affect-laden stereotypes seem to 
serve nearly as well. 

In the early stages of the process, mem- 
bers of a rumor public vary greatly in atti- 
tudes toward the object, issue, or event, ac- 
cording to the intensity and the kind of in- 
terest, concern, or anxiety. This variation 
is probably greater than in most other pub- 
lics. The communication of rumor tends to 
reduce the divergence in attitudes and to 
produce a common definition of the situation 
and a common feeling or mood. Rumor is 
one means by which a collectivity, albeit a 
temporary and unstable collectivity, emerg- 
es from an aggregate. 


Il 


The work of Allport and Postman repre- 
sents one of the most comprehensive at- 
tempts to examine rumor objectively.* Tak- 
ing methodological cues from psychological 
experiments on memory and recall, these in- 
vestigators designed a series of carefully 
controlled experiments, using chains of six 
or seven selected subjects. A visual stimulus, 
in the form of a piciure of a suggestive social 
scene, was presented to the first subject, who 
passed on his impressions of it to the second, 
who subsequently passed on his impressions 
of the first subject’s report to the third, and 
so on. Conclusions about the nature of ru- 
mor were derived by comparing the “‘termi- 
nal report” with the initial stimulus. 

Allport and Postman summarize their 
conclusions under the concepts /eveling, 
sharpening, and assimilation. “Leveling”’ re- 
fers to the tendency of a rumor, as it travels, 
to “grow shorter, more concise, more easily 


5 Herbert Goldhamer, “Public Opinion and Per- 
sonality,” American Journal of Sociology, LV 
(1950), 346-54. 

6Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman, The 
Psychology of Rumor (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1947). 


grasped and told. In successive versions 
fewer words are used and fewer details are 
mentioned.”? “Sharpening” is defined as 
“the selective perception, retention, and re- 
porting of a limited number of details from 
larger context.”® And “assimilation” “has 
to do with the powerful attractive force ex- 
erted upon rumor by the intellectual and 
emotional context existing in the listener’s 
mind.’ 

These concepts are not offered as sugges- 
tive hypotheses but as concrete and explicit 
generalizations. For instance, Allport and 
Postman state: ‘“‘What is seen or heard must 
[sic] be simplified in accordance with the 
economizing process of memory.””° “It is 
often assumed that rumors become em- 
broidered in the talking or that they become 
enlarged like a rolling snowball. This is a 
misconception.” “‘Stereotyping is a result 
of undue simplification in the interest of 
economizing mental effort.” 

The Allport-Postman approach is differ- 
ent from that which deals with rumor as a 
form of public opinion and with public 
opinion as a complex collective process. 
They assume that the social context in 
which rumors occur can be reduced to a 
single chain of subjects; that, by implication, 
the wide circulation of rumor is nothing 
more than the adding-together of such 
chains; and that rumor can be explained, 
at least in part, by reference to uniform and 
pervasive psychological mechanisms like 
“the economizing process of memory.” 

Moreover, and perhaps more important, 
Allport and Postman proceed on the as- 
sumption that rumor basically results from 
distortion in perception and in unilateral 
verbal communication. Thus in the course 
of their experiments they completely rule 
out changes in meaning and in motivation 
which occur in the give and take of informal 
discussion. They also overlook the possibili- 
ty that the same individual, transmitting 
rumor to a succession of persons, may com- 


7 Ibid., p. 75. 10 Tbid., p. 147. 
Ibid., p. 86.  [bid., p. 153. 
9 Ibid., p. 100. 12 Tbid., p. 103. 
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municate a different version in each in- 
stance, not just because of faulty memory, 
but because of differences in his relationship 
with them. 

It is superficially evident that persons 
who develop and transmit rumors are not 
passively reacting to a stimulus, as Allport 
and Postman imply, but are acting in a 
situation that is problematic and affectively 
evocative to them. Public expectations, 
fears, anxieties, hostilities, and aspirations 
are often clearly manifest in rumors. Their 
development and transmission involve in- 
terpretation, discussion, speculation, and 
creative imagination. 

Similarly, simple observation discloses 
that communication is a complicated time- 
space network, relating persons who are re- 
ceiving, discussing, interpreting, forgetting, 
and transmitting attitudes and beliefs in a 
variety of social situations. The rapidity and 
complex nature of the process make rumor 
a difficult subject for objective examination. 
It is very unlikely that the methodological 
problems can be solved by applying the or- 
thodox procedures of simplification and con- 
trol employed in experimental psychology. 
Methodological contingencies lift the object 
of investigation out of its context so com- 
pletely that the findings no longer pertain to 
rumor but to simple perception, memory, 
and recall. Because Allport and Postman 
designed their experimental situation like 
a classroom, their conclusions—leveling, 
sharpening, and assimilation—are similar 
to those of educational psychologists about 
retention in formal education. 

Since Allport and Postman summarize 
their conclusions rather precisely under the 
concepts of leveling, sharpening, and as- 
similation, it becomes possible specifically 
to test these concepts, to determine whether 
conclusions derived from their approach are 
meaningful and explanatory when applied 
to empirical cases—to ‘“‘natural” rather than 
to experimental situations. A set of rumors 
investigated by the writers is presented here 
as an empirical test of the Allport-Postman 
approach and as a general case study of 
rumor. 
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Rumors were circulated in a small mid- 
western city during a period of public con- 
cern about an unsolved crime—the rape and 
murder of a fifteen-year-old girl. The ru- 
mors, or set of rumors, had many variations, 
but a common theme: that the householder 
who had employed the victim as a baby sitter 
for the evening had returned home without 
his wife and murdered the girl. Although 
there was no authoritative verification at 
the time or subsequently, the rumors circu- 
lated throughout the community, resulting 
in considerable excitement. Two weeks in- 
tervened between the occurrence of the 
crime and the circulation of these rumors. 
During the first two days, press and radio 
devoted themselves to reporting all possible 
details of the murder and to reviewing simi- 
lar incidents in the preceding few years in 
the same residential neighborhood. 

Later, a number of events served to 
stimulate interest in the case and specula- 
tion about the identity of the murderer. The 
police appealed, through press and radio, 
for any type of information that might be 
relevant. Citizens were requested to report 
to the police any male who had scratches or 
cuts on his face or hands. A campaign was 
conducted to raise a reward for information 
leading to the apprehension of the murderer. 
The National Guard was called out to screen 
the area for possible clues. In a neighbor- 
hood near the place of the murder the police 
chased and exchanged shots with a prowler, 
but failed to apprehend him. Police cars 
constantly patrolled all streets in the 
vicinity. 

Various activities expressed the special 
concern of particular groups and, being 
noted by others, served to intensify general 
public interest. Large numbers of residents 
drove past the scene of the crime. Others de- 
voted themselves to gathering information 
about the family of the girl and the 
family which had employed her as a baby 
sitter. Measures were taken to safeguard 
homes against intruders. Girls and young 
women were warned against being alone 


after dark. The rape-murder case became a 
common topic of conversation wherever per- 
sons gathered and associated. 

Almost immediately after the crime, ru- 
mors began to circulate about the identity 
of the murderer. These rumors (or specula- 
tions) were widely varied, scattered, and of 
short duration. It was suggested or specu- 
lated that the murderer was a Negro; a 
high-school student; a cab driver, and a 
feeble-minded boy. 

There were also rumors about the ineffi- 
ciency and corruptness of the police. The 
issue of police competence persisted as a 
general topic of public discussion during and 
after the period when the baby sitter’s em- 
ployer was rumored to be the murderer. 
The latter, whom we shall refer to as 
“Mr. X,” was alleged to have left a party 
which he and his wife were attending, re- 
turned to their home, entered the house, 
raped and murdered the girl, and subse- 
quently returned to the party after changing 
his clothes. In general, this was the common 


-element in the rumors which circulated for 


three or four days. 

The numerous variations which devel- 
oped from this central theme indicate inter- 
pretation, speculation, and creative imagi- 
nation on the part of members of the public 
in the direction of co-ordinating the story 
with previous conceptions of the murder, of 
attributing stereotyped sex-criminal char- 
acteristics to Mr. X, of constructing a basis 
for sympathizing with his wife, of supplying 
authentic verification, and of generally 
molding a sensational account. 

The writers, both residents of the com- 
munity, observed as carefully as possible the 
communication of this particular set of ru- 
mors and assembled all possible information 
on the preceding events. About one hundred 
university students, residing in various parts 
of the community, were asked to set down 
in writing any rumor or any information 
heard during the previous week concerning 
the rape-murder case." The assortment of 


3 This does not, of course, represent a sampling 
of rumors that were current at that time; not all 
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rumors collected by this procedure presents 
a configuration having a basic theme but a 
wide variety of detailed interpretations, 
some of which are contradictory in ideation- 
al content. 


MR. X’S ABSENCE FROM THE PARTY 


“Mr. X left the party for two hours, from 
9:30 to 11:30.” 

Variously reported as $ hour, 13 hours, from 
11:00 to 12:30, and from 11:00 to 12:00. 

“When Mr. X returned to the party he had 
completely changed clothes, had scratches on 
his face.” 

Variously reported as scratches on his back 
and on his chest. 

“Tt is said that X left the party for about two 
hours. He said he was going out for more liquor, 
but instead returned home and completely sur- 
prised the young girl.” 

Also reported that he said he had been filling 
out an income tax form during his absence. 

“When Mr. X came back to the party, he 
had blood and mud on his shoes.” 

“Mr. X had left the party, taken a bus, done 
the killing, and returned to the party.” 


THE DETECTION AND ARREST OF MR. X 


“Mr. X was picked up and questioned all 
day.” 

“Mr. X is being held in Jackson City” (30 
miles distant). 

“Blood hounds followed the trail three times 
to where Mr. X was playing cards, but because 
of political reasons no arrests were made on this 
clue.” 

“Mr. X has confessed to the crime in 
Jackson City.”’ 

“When questioned by the police, X gave sev- 
eral stories as to where he was during his 
absence.” 

“X has been held in the local jail for question- 
ing. He has been there two days. He can’t ac- 
count for the two hours he was absent from the 
party.” 

“X has signed a confession. He moved im- 
mediately to California and then his conscience 
got the better of him and he sent the signed con- 
fession to the local police.” 

“The police and the FBI have been trailing 
him since the day of the funeral.” 


Tumors that were circulating in the community 
are necessarily represented. Virtual duplicates of 
those given here are not included. 
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“T’ve heard that he is now being held for 
questioning and that the police are trying to 
beat it [confession] out of him.”’ 

“Mr. X is in the penitentiary.” 

“The police picked him up last night and 
rushed him off to Jackson City. They are afraid 
to keep him here.” 

“Mr. X is being held in Jackson City for 
questioning and various tests, i.e., the lie de- 
tector.” 

“Mr. X is not being held; in fact, they believe 
he may be in California.” 

“Mr. X is hiding out with his family in 
Utah.” 

“X is being held for the murder; he was taken 
into custody in Minnesota.” 

“The police questioned him several times and 
he gave no satisfactory answer as to where he 
had been”’ [during his absence from the party]. 


EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE ATTACK 


“He ... entered the front door; that’s why 
the porch light was on, because Miss B had 
recognized him and let him enter. He put the 
sawhorse by the window and broke the window 
to make it look as if the murderer had entered 
that way.” 

“In the house there were no fingerprints ex- 
cept those of the X family.” 

“The cord that was around Miss B’s neck 
had been in a very dark part of a closet and 
wouldn’t have been found if he [the attacker] 
hadn’t already known where it was. Later I 
heard the window had been broken from the 
inside.” 

“Mud tracks led into the living room showing 
the front door had been used.” 

“The latch on the window he was supposed 
to have entered was broken from the inside.” 

“He went into the front door of his home, 
then staged the window scene.” 

“There were no scratches on the piano in 
front of the window, so he came in the front 
door.” 

‘When he and his wife arrived home that 
evening, he would not let his wife go into the 
house but insisted on going in himself and then 
came out and told what he had seen.” 

“The window was too small for a man to 
crawl through.” 

‘When his little boy was asked if he had been 
scared that night, he had said, ‘No, my daddy 
was here.’ 

“When the X child was questioned as to 
what he saw or heard the night of the murder, 
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he said, ‘I saw a man who looked like daddy.’ ” 


“The police have found the blood-soaked 
clothes he wore when he killed her.”’ 

“The clothes he had been wearing were 
found in the basement.” 

“The clothes he had been wearing were 
found in the car.” 

“He has blonde hair like that found at the 
scene of the crime.” 

‘He undressed in the bathroom, so his wife 
could not see the scratches on his body.” 

“He entered the front door, and the window 
was smashed in the struggle. His footprints 
match those found.” 


EVIDENCE SUPPLIED BY INDIVIDUALS 


“The information about the absence of Mr. X 
was supplied by a couple who were at the party 
on the night of the murder.” 

“Mr. X, who hired the babysitter, was turned 
in by his wife because he left the party one and 
one half hours at the time the murder was com- 
mitted.” 

“Mr. X was turned in by his wife. She 
missed him for an hour at the time of the crime. 
She found some blood-soaked clothes of his in 
the basement.” 

“Mrs. X furnished the lead which led to his 
arrest; she has declared her intention ‘never to 
live with him again’ as a result of previous 
marital disagreements.” 

“Mrs. X spied on him while he was undress- 
ing in the bathroom and observed scratches 
upon his body. This she reported to the police.” 

“His wife has left him; she knew the truth 
all along.” 

“Either his wife or his father-in-law has re- 
ported him.” 

“His mother turned him in to the police, 
saying that he was an habitual sexual pervert, 
and that he had ‘finally gone too far.’ ”’ 

“Some one at the party sent a letter to the 
police reporting Mr. X’s absence.”’ 


REACTIONS OF MRS, X 


“His wife is covering up for him, but has 
gone to California to have her second child.” 

“The day of the funeral he took his wife to 
her home in Minnesota. From there she called 
her priest in Canton and asked him to help her. 
It is doubtful whether Mrs. X or the priest 
turned in X to the police. As a result of the 
shock of finding the murdered girl, Mrs. X 
lost a child.” 


“Mr. X had his wife leave town until it all 
blows over. 

“Mrs. X has gone to her home in North 
Dakota.” 

Also reported as Wisconsin, Texas, and 
Illinois. 

“His wife is having a nervous breakdown.” 

“Mrs. X is four months pregnant and has 
lost her child.’’*4 

“Mrs. X has gone insane.” 

“Mrs. X is in California, where she had a 
baby which was born dead, due to the effects 
of this case on her physiological well-being.” 

“His wife and child went to her mother’s 
home in Wisconsin. It supposedly caused her 
to have a miscarriage.” 

“Tt was said that Mrs. X was pregnant, and 
that she lost consciousness when her husband 
was arrested. She is reported to be in a hospital, 
having been in a coma for ten days or so.” 


IMAGES OF MR. X 


“T have heard that he was a known sex per- 
vert from youth.” 

“He is an exceptionally intelligent man, a 
C.P.A., and talented in music.” 

‘Miss K, aunt of the slain girl, went to school 
with Mr. X and she said that he was a queer- 
acting fellow.” 

“His wife reported that he had become 
‘woman crazy’ during the past six months.” 

““Mr. X had at one time been in an insane 
asylum.” 

“Mr. X and his wife had not been getting 
along lately.” 

“Mr. X was said to be a no-good drunkard 
and carouser about town.” 

“Mr. X had been shell-shocked during the 
war, and insanity spells were not uncommon for 
him.” 

“The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. X has been 
‘on the rocks’ for a year. She has filed suit now.” 

“Mr. X has been under suspicion for the 
Ferguson case five years ago.” 

“They [Mr. and Mrs. X] are sexually in- 
compatible.” 

“There is a connection between him and the 
Ferguson murder a few years ago.” 

“He often left parties and returned later, so 
no one thought his behavior strange.” 

“He was drunk and unable to account for 
himself for these hours.” 

™4 The information that Mrs. X was pregnant was 


correct. However, she was duly delivered several 
months later. 
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IV 


It is probable that the central theme— 
that Mr. X had raped and murdered the girl 
during his absence from a party—developed 
in the course of speculations about the 
identity of the attacker. Since this theme 
appeared first, it is almost certain that the 
rumor did not emerge in full form. Among 
the elaborations, versions which tended to 
co-ordinate the story with previous concep- 
tions of the murder seem to have followed 
the central theme almost immediately. 

It was not, however, a simple case of one 
wave of elaboration spreading throughout 
the community, to be followed by another 
wave. Many persons did not hear the origi- 
nal version until it had been elaborated con- 
siderably. There is no reason to believe that 
each specialized version originated inde- 
pendently and ran its course in isolation 
from the others."S There must have been 
additions to the rumor as it was passed from 
person to person, discussed in a variety of 
social situations, and interpreted by indi- 
viduals with special interests or precon- 
ceptions. 

Whether this rumor “snowballed” in the 
process of transmission depends upon the 
perspective used in interpretation. ‘“Snow- 
balling” suggests increasing enlargement 
and implies that details are retained as new 
ideas are superimposed. Viewing the entire 
phenomenon as a Gestalt of interrelated ru- 
mors, probably derived from a common ori- 
gin and differentiated into a profusion of 
details, the phenomenon does appear to 
have grown like a snowball. Certainly, there 
was an accumulation of details; whether any 
were completely lost in the course of trans- 
mission and elaboration is not known. 

If one views each of the particular rumors 
as having an independent origin and a sepa- 


**It also seems improbable that the central 
theme could have originated with the perceptual 
experience of an event, because of the time lapse 
between the murder and the rumors. Allport and 
Postman’s position is that ‘‘most rumors start as a 
report of an actual episode—that is to say, with 
someone’s perceptual experience of an event .. .” 
(op. cit., p. 116). 
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rate “career,” then the case for leveling as 
opposed to snowballing can be supported 
very effectively, largely because it is logical- 
ly impossible for an independent, particu- 
laristic rumor to snowball. In our opinion, 
such a frame of reference limits the possi- 
bility of securing information that would 
shed light on the nature of rumor—if rumor 
is fundamentally an aspect of public opin- 
ion and if communication in a public follows 
multilateral associational channels. 

Apparently, something similar to what 
Allport and Postman call “assimilation”’ 
does occur. The stereotyping of Mr. X as 
the type of man who would commit such a 
crime; the portrayal of Mrs. X as reacting 
as a woman faced with such a situation 
might be expected to react; the alleged be- 
havior of the police in apprehending and 
questioning Mr. X—all might be considered 
expressions of cultural preconceptions as- 
similated into the central theme, making the 
entire configuration more impressive and 
sensational but not necessarily more ‘co- 
herent, plausible, and well-rounded.’’* 

Assimilation is not simply “the powerful 
attractive force exerted upon rumor by the 
intellectual and emotional context in the 
listener’s mind.”*7 The listener-interpreter- 
communicator is motivated in a social situa- 
tion. From the latent residue of attitudes 
and beliefs in his memory, he consciously or 
unconsciously selects those which are ap- 
propriate in the situation as he defines it."® 
The variety of such situations which occur in 
a public almost necessitates changes in 
meaning and emphasis. 

The setting in which the rumors used in 
this report occurred was very different from 


Tbid., p. 101. 
17 [bid., p. 100. 


x8 “An opinion, in the instance of a person, is the 
product of: the specific ‘point’ eliciting the opinion; 
the person’s cultural background, as it relates to 
the ‘point’ and as it is weighted by the current 
situation, including especially vivid recent incidents 
bearing upon the ‘point’; and his individual ex- 
periences, to the extent that they differ from the 
usual experiences of his group and society” (Lee, 
op. cit., p. 315). 
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an artificially constructed experimental situ- 
ation. The rape and murder were real, not 
fictitious, events. The public was composed 
of girls and women concerned about their 
personal safety; of sympathetic friends, 
relatives, and neighbors; of young men who 
had searched for clues with the National 
Guard; and of a great mass of persons who 
took a vicarious interest in the whole range 
of activities. Where a public is composed 
of people with a variety of interests—and 
nearly every public is—any event or situa- 
tion is likely to be diversely defined and in- 
terpreted. 

There is no evidence in the present study 
of a general “economizing process of mem- 
ory.” It seems more likely that persons with 
very little interest forget details, while 
those who are keenly interested remember 
details, at least details which they consider 
crucial. 

Allport and Postman generalize that 
proper names and titles tend to be omitted 
in the transmission of rumor. “In virtually 
all our experiments names of places and 
persons either dropped out or were dis- 
torted beyond recognition.’”° There is no 
evidence of wholesale omissions of proper 
names and titles in the rumors examined for 
this report. In fact, nearly all respondents 
stated specifically the names of the alleged 
attacker and the victim, and in a great 
many cases mentioned the place where Mr. 
and Mrs. X were spending the evening. 

There may be a tendency to omit names 
and titles in certain types of rumors in which 
the basic content is not affected; in others, 
the effectiveness of the rumor seems to de- 
pend on their retention. If persons are in- 
tensely interested and emotionally aroused, 
they recall certain items with clarity and 
accuracy; they may even take items from 
other experiences and, with varying degrees 


9 The police department’s call to citizens to re- 
port any male with scratches or cuts on his face or 
hands made all men and older boys potential sus- 
pects and tended to intensify anxiety, especially 
after reports were circulated that innocent persons 
had been arrested and subjected to questioning. 


20 Allport and Postman, of. cit., p. 84. 


of accuracy, apply them to the one at hand. 
There was, for instance, a tendency among 
some persons to incorporate into the rumor 
information taken from the original press 
and radio version of the murder. 

A portion of the distortion may be ex- 
plained by the fact that a person, in the role 
of transmitter, is likely to have more per- 
sonal interest in a rumor than he had in the 
role of receiver. Inside information bearing 
on an issue of public concern places a person 
temporarily in a position of prestige; and the 
prestige-position of the transmitter is more 
secure if the story can be made to sound au- 
thentic. The transmitter is sufficiently moti- 
vated to forget details that make the story 
dubious, to emphasize details that make it 
plausible, and to introduce new corroborat- 
ing details. 

The major limitation in the experimental 
study of rumor and of other forms of col- 
lective behavior lies in the failure to pro- 
duce, or even to simulate, affectively toned 
motivational states comparable to those 
which occur in real life. This is true both of 
the small discussion group and of the 
public.”" 

The study of rumor in uncontrolled situa- 
tions manifestly presents serious methodo- 
logical difficulties. Rumor appears as an 
ephemeral, elusive phenomenon which can- 
not be fruitfully approached in historical 
perspective. To wait until interest has 
waned is to lose a large part of the basic in- 
formation and to run the risk of ex post facto 
rationalization. 

The essential characteristics of rumor are 
such as to require, at this stage at least, 
careful on-the-spot observation, preferably 
by a team of investigators. Although the 
ideational content of rumor is the easiest in- 
formation to obtain and is superficially the 
most objective, it is not necessarily the most 
sociologically relevant. In the systematic in- 
vestigation of rumor, attention should be 
given to such problems as the composition 


3t Allport and Postman are ambiguous on this 
issue. They say that “‘indoor” rumors ‘‘may not 
be as lively or as emotionally toned, but they are 
cut from the same psychological cloth” (ibid., p. 65). 
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of the public, the establishment of cultural 
beliefs and attitudes through rumor com- 
munication,” role behavior in groups where 
rumor is duscussed, and personality charac- 
teristics of persons who specialize in rumor 
transmission. 

It is particularly important that the 
emergence and communication of rumor be 


=QOf more than academic importance is the 
problem as to whether beliefs and attitudes es- 
tablished during a period of keen interest are 
effectively displaced by refutation, which is ordi- 
narily accompanied by declining interest. 
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treated as a process. Consideration should 
be given to the question of whether there is 
a typical rumor cycle involving, perhaps, 
the formation of a public through common 
interest in an issue or event; relatively un- 
focused discussion gradually defining ob- 
jects of interest; growing concern and in- 
creased discussion; the emergence of rumor; 
the growth of a rumor public and the pro- 
liferation of rumor; the dissolution of the 
rumor public; and the reorganization of 
public attitudes and beliefs. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION IN TWO PENNSYL- 
VANIA GERMAN RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


EUGENE E. DOLL 
ABSTRACT 


Historic societies can be correctly understood only when the various aspects of society are regarded as 
mutually interacting, any one of them rising to a position of dominance at a given time and place. The two 
eighteenth-century Pennsylvania German communities herewith analyzed illustrate the organization of the 
totality of social and economic life in terms of religious values. Frontier economic conditions were essentially 
the same in both settlements. The similarities and differences in the religious credos are reflected in parallel 
similarities and divergences in the organization of social and economic life. 


In 1867 Karl Marx stated that the mode 
of production in material life determines the 
general character of the social, political, and 
spiritual processes of life. In so doing, he was 
but giving voice to a materialistic interpre- 
tation of social and cultural phenomena 
which found increasing favor throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The notion of the central, or even the de- 
termining, position of economic organization 
in the total sociocultural complex appeared 
most strongly among the evolutionary an- 
thropologists and among historians of the 
economic school. At the same time it led to 
an increasing tendency among social scien- 
tists generally to interpret the “higher”’ as- 
pects of society and culture in economic 
terms. 

Undoubtedly the economic determinists 
have discovered and suggested much of val- 
ue in the study of human societies. On the 
other hand, it is important to recognize that 
their point of view is not universally appli- 
cable and to realize that a number of historic 
societies cannot be understood when ap- 
proached in these terms. The two communi- 
ties herewith presented, for example, can be 
properly understood only when one grasps 
the central and dominant position of prime 
values within the respective sociocultural 
systems. For in these societies it is the re- 
ligious values which have permeated the 
whole system and determined the other as- 
pects of cultural, social, and economic or- 
ganization. Once this is understood, the two 
societies unfold as masterpieces of consistent 


organization and internal harmony, in which 
every other aspect of cultural, social, and 
economic life is a meaningful and appropri- 
ate expression of the prime values. To those 
who fail to grasp this essential point, howev- 
er, these societies seem but exotic oddments 
of random borrowing and arbitrary inven- 
tion. 

The two communities which so strikingly 
illustrate the dominance of prime values are 
the eighteenth-century Pennsylvania Ger- 
man settlements at Ephrata and Bethlehem. 
Both were founded by religious zealots ac- 
tively interested in furthering the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Ephrata derived historically from the 
Anabaptist movement. It was founded by 
Johann Conrad Beissel, a German immi- 
grant familiar with various of the unortho- 
dox religious movements then current in 
Germany. In Pennsylvania, Beissel soon es- 
tablished himself as a leader among the 
Dunkers but shortly broke with others of 
this sect over the observance of the Seventh 
Day and the superiority of celibacy to the 
married state. Retiring into the wilderness 
as a hermit, Beissel was presently joined by 
numbers of his former associates and other 
enthusiasts, who, under his guidance, estab- 
lished the community of Seventh-Day Ger- 
man Baptists at Ephrata. 

Bethlehem stemmed ultimately from the 
labors of John Hus. The Unitas Fratrum, a 
church claiming apostolic succession, ap- 
peared under his leadership in Bohemia 4 
full century before the churches of the Refor- 
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mation. In the early eighteenth century, un- 
der renewed persecution, most of the rem- 
nant of the Unitas sought refuge on the Sax- 
on estate of Ludwig Nikolaus, Count von 
Zinzendorf. Zinzendorf soon found the ten- 
ets of the Unitas peculiarly congenial to his 
own, and under his leadership the flagging 
denomination experienced a notable renewal 
of strength and vigor. Stressing the impor- 
tance of Christian unity, it received numer- 
ous accessions from among the Lutherans 
and the Reformed and took a special interest 
in missionary work of all sorts. Meanwhile 
Zinzendorf, himself fearing persecution, un- 
dertook to establish a haven in the British 
colonies where the Brethren would be safe 
from persecution and free to organize their 
own communities in their own way. 


RELIGIOUS BASES 


In Germany the religious revolt had pro- 
duced four major lines of development—the 
Lutheran and Reformed orthodoxies, Ana- 
baptism, Pietism, and a renewed Mysticism. 
Both Ephrata and Bethlehem show mixtures 
of these four basic strains in varying degrees. 
Beissel was primarily a mystic within the 
Anabaptist fold, strongly influenced by Pie- 
tism. Zinzendorf was a Pietist of the Luther- 
an tradition, showing both Mystical and 
Anabaptist tendencies. Each had as his chief 
aim the deepening of the personal religious 
experience. Each used as a means the organi- 
zation of everyday life about a religious 
credo. Each, beginning with Spener’s con- 
cept of ecclesioliae in ecclesia, ended as the 
leader of a community of spiritually “awak- 
ened” individuals. Each, versed in mystical 
concepts and symbols, sought through sym- 
bolism closer union with God and believed 
himself intimately and directly inspired by 
the Divine. 

Yet, despite certain superficial resem- 
blances, the two communities differed wide- 
ly. Ephrata, following the ascetic ideal, 
sought primarily the union of the individual 
soul with God. To attain such union, Beissel 
advocated ascetic practices which, by morti- 
fying the flesh and purifying the soul, would 
open the way for direct communion with the 
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Divine. Only the man who had freed himself 
from the world and the flesh attained the 
heavenly wisdom and mystical union. Such a 
one stood directly under God’s government 
and inspiration. In this atmosphere of aus- 
tere simplicity the primitive church served 
as a useful model. The historical connection 
with the Dunkers pointed to the Bible as a 
congenial sourcebook of ideas and practices. 
It was natural that theosophical doctrine 
and direct divine inspiration should also fig- 
ure prominently. 

The enthusiasts at Bethlehem also sought 
union with the Divine—but with them the 
emphasis fell upon God as manifest in Christ. 
As might be expected in an intellectual tra- 
dition stemming from Hus and Luther, the 
ideal was Christocentric, the goal the multi- 
plication and development of Christlike per- 
sonalities. From Christ as Savior came an 
emphasis upon the salvation of corrupt na- 
ture, from Christ as Master a vital concern 
with works as the fruit of faith. Worship cen- 
tered about Christ as the symbol of Chris- 
tian life. As it was Christ who brought to 
man the means to a new life, the way to sal- 
vation lay in wholehearted acceptance, ear- 
nest emulation, and vigorous service rather 
than in austere asceticism. The new life was 
not one of denial but of realization—an ac- 
tive life for Christ. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


In their withdrawal from the world the 
enthusiasts at Ephrata constituted a com- 
munity unto themselves. Vigorously con- 
scious of their status as citizens of God’s 
kingdom, they recognized no higher author- 
ity on earth. Owing allegiance to a higher 
king, they resented any attempt of the civil 
authority to exert its power over them. In 
their disputes over taxation they finally 
yielded in a practical sense, on the ground 
that the Egyptian hermits before them had 
paid taxes, but in principle they maintained 
the position that the final decision was from 
their own hearts, not from civil law. When- 
ever they permitted interference from civil 
authority, it was because of their belief in 
nonresistance rather than from their acqui- 
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escence in the power of civil authority. In the 
religious sphere their insistence upon their 
own pcint of view was so final that they se- 
ceded from the Dunker denomination and 
were a major stumbling block in Zinzen- 
dorf’s efforts to unite the multifarious Chris- 
tian denominations of Pennsylvania into one 
higher Congregation of God in the Spirit. 
Although the superiority of celibacy was 
one of Beissel’s chief tenets, he soon realized 
that such a status was not for all. Hence he 
avoided the pitfall of many similar groups 
by organizing his followers into three au- 
tonomous orders—the Brotherhood, the Sis- 
terhood, and the congregation of married 
couples, or Householders. The wisdom of 
such provision is shown by the frequency 
with which individual members of the com- 
munity shifted their membership from one 
group to another, while remaining within 
the settlement. Beissel himself stood as su- 
perintendent of all three groups. The Broth- 
erhood and the Sisterhood owed obedience to 
a prior and prioress, respectively. These two 
leaders, each assisted by lesser officials, 
wielded strong authority within their own 
groups so long as they remained in power. 
Their discipline was stringent, at times even 
tyrannical; at one time an alliance between 
prior and prioress succeeded in temporarily 
deposing even Beissel himself. Yet the per- 
sistence of congregational tradition is evi- 
dent from the holding of numerous councils 
on disputed issues and in the ultimate depo- 
sition of several priors and prioresses by 
members of the two solitary orders. Despite 
the strong prestige and authority attaching 
to the hierarchical offices, it seems safe to say 
that, in the main, power was a function of 
personality rather than office. The congrega- 


t One of the historical problems at Ephrata is de- 
termining the extent to which the settlement was the 
spontaneous outgrowth of its central principle and 
the extent to which it was a reproduction of Roman 
Catholic convents. While every aspect of the settle- 
ment can be explained in terms of its mystical goal, 
it is interesting to note the following parallels with 
Roman convents; celibacy, the novitiate, the third 
order, the singing school, the writing school, the aca- 
demic school, the hierarchy, the garb, poverty, and 
the almonry. 


tion of Householders, although at times un- 
der the supervision of various of the Breth- 
ren, was never placed under any hierarchical 
rule. 

In contrast to the secluded community at 
Ephrata, the settlement at Bethlehem was 
one focus of activity within a great sociore- 
ligious framework. All Moravian churches 
and communities were members of the Uni- 
tas, a “Unity of the Brethren,” with a 
centralized administration culminating on 
Count Zinzendorf’s estate in Germany. The 
complexion of this organization was some- 
what complicated by two peculiar aspects of 
Moravianism—the interest in church unity 
and the diaspora, a missionary movement 
which sought to renew the spirit of churches 
of all denominations. As a result of these two 
movements a number of Lutheran and Re- 
formed congregations were added to the 
original Hussite group, while the English 
congregations of the Unitas were affiliated, 
by. act of Parliament, with the Anglican 
church. At the same time, Zinzendorf’s ad- 
herents included clergymen who officially re- 
tained their Lutheran or Reformed affilia- 
tions. Some of these men, working under his 
auspices, established on the American fron- 
tier congregations whose relationship to the 
strictly Moravian churches was never clear- 
ly defined. Finally, there were the missions 
to heathen peoples, scattered from Green- 
land to South Africa. For years it was these 
missionary activities which furnished the 
driving force of Moravianism. 

Of the strictly Moravian churches there 
were also several types. There were the con- 
gregations of Lancaster and Philadelphia— 
religious bodies without the social organiza- 
tion typical of the exclusive Moravian com- 
munities. At the other extreme were Herrn- 
hut and Herrnhaag, in Germany, and Beth- 
lehem, in America—rigidly controlled econo- 
mies intimately concerned with the exten- 
sion of the missionary field. These communi- 
ties, organized upon a communal basis, were 
centers of influence and administration. Ad- 
ministratively dependent upon Bethlehem 
and economically complementary to it were 
the “patriarchal,” or agricultural, economies 
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on the near-by Barony of Nazareth. More 
loosely affiliated was Lititz, an exclusive Mo- 
ravian village which avoided the more rigid 
aspects of the social and economic organiza- 
tion of the economies. All these enterprises 
were subject to supervision from Germany 
during Zinzendorf’s lifetime. 

Moravian social organization was dis- 
tinctly experimental in character; hence a 
precise definition of terms and the presenta- 
tion of an abstract social structure is ex- 
tremely difficult. Every social idea was for- 
mulated with certain religious ends in view; 
it was then tested in operation and modified 
from time to time, so as to make it serve 
its purpose more successfully. As viewed 
through the decades the whole structure 
seems to have been in a state of constant 
flux, in which social functions and responsi- 
bilities were continually shifting to meet the 
demands of a changing situation. In the 
main, the Moravian system of government 
was presbyterian in organization, with con- 
trol vested in a hierarchy of governing 
boards; but during the eighteenth century 
the superior energy and talents of such men 
as Zinzendorf, Spangenberg, and Cammer- 
hof gave rise to several leaders who personal- 
ly dominated the organization. 

The local system of government was made 
up of elders, colleges, and specialized func- 
tionaries. 

The general organization and offices em- 
bodied a few rudimental ideas which, with all 
the changes of form and name in subsequent 
years, lay at the roots of the elaborate system 
that was eventually established. The patriarchal 
idea of the Eldership was attached to the control 
of things. The name Elder was used for both the 
executive and the pastoral head. There was an 
Elder of the whole congregation and one for 
each of its special divisions. Women were chosen 
as general and special Eldresses of the female 
membership. But, at the same time, the princi- 
ple of conferential government and collegiate 
administration, with both ordained and unor- 
dained men and also women participating was 
established. The various deliberative and ad- 
ministrative bodies were called conferences. 

_ The word Helper was associated with Elder 
in connection with such bodies, and the term 
Helper’s Conference came into vogue. Along 
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with these terms the German words Vorsteher 
and Diener were brought into use from the be- 
ginning. They corresponded, in the application 
made of them, to the English terms Warden and 
Steward. The boards in charge of this class of 
duties were composed of men and women joint- 
ly? 


There were also watchers or inspectors who 
had the right to “admonish every board, 
functionary and private person.”3 Among 
the specialized functionaries were such offi- 
cials as the Gemeinrichter, the sacristan, eco- 
nomic superintendents, and choral officials. 
Bishops have been characteristic of the 
church from its inception, but this office is a 
recognition of spiritual pre-eminence rather 
than a source of ecclesiastical power. 

By far the most interesting aspect of Mo- 
ravian social organization is the choir. Dur- 
ing the period of the Economy it was the fo- 
cus of religious, economic, educational, and 
social activity—for a time even overshadow- 
ing the family itself as the primary unit of 
the social structure. In developing it, the 
Moravians, probably unconsciously, utilized 
the ancient and fundamental principle of age 
grading—that of the common interests of 
those of like age and sex. Although the fami- 
ly continued as an institution and marriage 
was venerated and recommended, the new 
social institution for a time usurped most of 
the functions of the old. 


According to the ideal which seems most fre- 
quently to have dominated Zinzendorf’s think- 
ing, eleven separate groupings were called for, 
including eight for children and young people, 
plus three for adults. The eight included the 
following (1) the Choir of Infants in Arms, (2) 
Choir of Little Children, (3) Choir of Boys, (4) 
Choir of Girls, (5) Choir of Older Boys, (6) Choir 
of Older Girls, (7) Choir of Young Men, (8) 
Choir of Young Women. To these were added 
for adults, (1) Choir of Married People, (2) Wid- 
ow’s Choir, (3) Widower’s Choir.‘ 


2 Joseph M. Levering, A History of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. . . (Bethlehem: Times Publishing Co.; 
1903), p. 138. 

3 Ibid., p. 139. 

4 Henry H. Meyer, Child Nature and Nurture Ac- 


cording to Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1928), pp. 112-13. 
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The motives behind this division were not 
only ascetic, that ‘much danger is avoided,” but 
also “that one can work more easily with such; 
the workers are of their own kind, and, because 
they have similar concerns, will speak more in- 
timately with one another.”’ The likeness of sex, 
age, and circumstances also brings about a mu- 
tuality of the peculiar religious and moral 
thaks....% 


Organized for religious and economic pur- 
poses, the choirs soon became the funda- 
mental social groups of the community. It 
was with his choir that the individual identi- 
fied himself most intimately: his activities 
were ordered in accordance with his choral 
affiliation, and his membership in this group 
was expressed and acknowledged by an 
elaborate system of symbols, ceremonies, 
and social controls. 


THE RELIGIOUS CULTS 


Religious worship at Ephrata had two sa- 
lient purposes—spiritual communion and 
praise. The members of the solitary orders 
were expected to observe private hours of 
meditation during which the soul examined 
itself and communed with God. Written 
statements of these periods were handed to 
the officials and read before the congrega- 
tion. So penetrating were some of these /ec- 
tiones that Beissel ordered an anthology of 
them published. These individual observ- 
ances were supplemented by watch services 
of song and prayer held at stated intervals 
during the day. The midnight meeting was 
announced to each of the solitary orders by 
tolling a bell, which was also the signal for 
familial devotions in the surrounding house- 
holds. Love feasts and pedelavia were held by 
the orders separately, by mixed groups as- 
sembled by invitation, or by the community 
as a whole. At mixed meetings the sexes were 
segregated in carrying out the ceremonies. 

The service of common worship was held 
on the seventh day. A rather full contempo- 
rary account of one of these bears out the ob- 
servations of other travelers as to their in- 

50. Uttendirfer, Das Erziehungswesen Zinzen- 
dorfs und der Briidergemeine in seinen Anfangen 
(‘“Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica,” Vol. LI 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1912]), pp. 144-45. 


formality. The chapel was provided with a 
sanctuary and with special seating arrange- 
ments for the officials and the single sisters— 
the latter sitting behind a screen, as in bibli- 
cal Jewish temples. Yet the service seems to 
have had no set ritual. Its most striking as- 
pect was the singing of hymns by the mem- 
bers of the choir—a musical feat which drew 
distinguished guests and favorable comment 
from Philadelphia itself. The sermons were 
extemporaneous, resembling those of a 
Friends’ meeting both in spontaneity and in 
the assurance of divine inspiration. 

At Bethlehem also religious devotions be- 
gan with the individual, but throughout the 
chain of religious observances the influence 
of the choir is notable. In place of the writ- 
ten lectiones of Ephrata we find the Sprechen, 
private conferences in which the individual 
and his choral leader discussed the state of 
his soul. The daily worship centered about 
meetings of the choir; members of each choir 
Sat together at common services and exer- 
cised common functions at festivals. This 
physical association was strengthened by the 
common religious ideology and symbolism of 
the group. The worship—and therefore the 
daily life of each choir—centered about that 
aspect of Christ which was peculiarly appro- 
priate to it. The worship services of the 
choir were designed to depict that aspect of 
Christ as a model and to instil in its mem- 
bers a realization of his presence. It was this 
realization of Christ in the choir that served 
as the leitmotiv of the life of the individual 
and guided him in all his actions. From time 
to time a sermon appropriate to the choir 
would be given by one of the religious lead- 
ers. 

The common services centered about 
a simple realization of the presence of 
Christ. Theological sermonizing was express- 
ly avoided, and the hymn became the central 
feature in worship. Many services consisted 
chiefly of “hymn-sermons” in which “select- 
ed stanzas” were “interspersed with prayer, 
testimony, or address.””® Such services cen- 


6 Jacob J. Sessler, Communal Pietism among Early 
American Moravians (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933). 
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tered about a single religious theme, which 
was then elaborated by means of appropri- 
ate hymn stanzas, quotations from Bible 
and liturgy, and brief expository remarks. 
The Moravian passion for music and the 
lack of interest in the sermon led to the con- 
struction of numerous liturgical services. 
These consisted largely of litanies concerned 
with various christological themes or con- 
structed for the several choral groups. The 
Lutheran liturgy was used as a point of de- 
parture for the Great Church Litany, which 
was chanted by the entire congregation ev- 
ery Sunday, but it was soon modified almost 
beyond recognition by Moravian experi- 
mentation—for the Moravian leaders elimi- 
nated all parts which they deemed useless or 
troublesome and added such biblical quota- 
tions and fragments from their hymns as 
were calculated to make the service more 
meaningful. In addition to daily and weekly 
services, the Moravians observed a large 
number of festivals—some observed by the 
choirs separately, some by the congregation 
as a whole, and some by a given choir in con- 
junction with the general congregation. The 
love feast, foot-washing, and the kiss of 
peace are prominent. 


EDUCATION 


The educational ventures at Ephrata 
were of two major types. The calligraphic 
school and the singing school were intended 
primarily for members of the solitary orders; 
conceived as means of discipline, they lifted 
the students to a higher spiritual plane and 
were the means of producing artistic master- 
pieces which would redound to the glory of 
God. The schools for children were educa- 
tional in a more literal sense; they consisted 
of a daily school intended for the secular in- 
struction of children of the congregation, a 
Sabbath school conducted for poor children 
of the vicinity, and a secondary boarding 
school which is said to have attracted stu- 
dents from Philadelphia and Baltimore. The 
calligraphic and singing schools were con- 
ducted with a strong mystical bent. Beissel, 
one of the first American composers, worked 
out, on a spiritual basis, his own systems of 
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harmony and vocal training. He prescribed 
a precise diet for each type of voice and kept 
his singers under rigorous spiritual disci- 
pline. Accounts by visitors vouch for the un- 
usual and peculiarly etherial quality of the 
music of the Cloisters. In the calligraphic 
school each brother or sister was instructed 
to work under divine inspiration, so that the 
finished piece of Fraktur might be an expres- 
sion of the spirit of God working through his 
personality. The children’s schools were pio- 
neer ventures in the locality. The Ephrata 
Schulbiichlein, a second edition of which was 
issued in 1786, was one of the early Ameri- 
can textbooks; manuscript records of the 
academy have established higher mathe- 
matics as one of the subjects of instruction 
there. The records of the Sabbath school are 
so fragmentary that its character has never 
been definitely established. It is known only 
that it was intended for both sacred and 
secular instruction of the underprivileged 
and that it was held weekly. 

The educational system of the Moravians 
was one of their most remarkable achieve- 
ments. Their tradition was a distinctly 
European one, stemming from two main 
sources—the educational writings of the Mo- 
ravian bishop, Comenius, and the practical 
Pietistic experiment at Halle-an-der-Saale. 
Aoth Zinzendorf and Spangenberg were edu- 
cators far in advance of their time, forerun- 
ners of Herbart and Froebel. A few quota- 
tions from Zinzendorf’s writings will illus- 
trate his comprehension of modern educa- 
tional principles: 

Little children do not know the meaning of 
proof.7 


The classification of children by years has 
been made because we have observed that dur- 
ing each succeeding year of a person’s life some- 
thing transpires within that person.® 


The Boys’ Choir and the Girls’ Choir are two 
entirely different groups and require entirely dif- 
ferent pedagogical methods. They have distinct 
modes of thought growing out of differences of 

7 Quoted in Meyer, op. cit., p. 23. 

8 Herrnhut Diarium, quoted in ibid., p. 158. 
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soul... . . As soon as the characteristics of young 
manhood and young womanhood appear these 
necessitate a further change in pedagogical 
method of teaching. . . . 9 


Likewise, Spangenberg, in his Eiwas von der 
Pflege des Leibes fiir Kinder, shows an appre- 
ciation of child mentality unusual for his age 
and considerable skill in painlessly present- 
ing important precepts in a literary form 
suitable for children. 

From the beginning the education of chil- 
dren was one of the major concerns of the 
Moravians in Pennsylvania—both because 
this was one of the most telling ways of win- 
ning souls to Christ and because the frontier 
environment had made for a serious dearth 
of educational facilities. This educational 
program was conducted with a strong re- 
ligious bent; among the Moravians them- 
selves it was viewed as a means of “‘prepar- 
ing ... the brethren . . . as teachers for fur- 
ther service of the Lord in the Church, and, 
especially, among the heathen.’’® The ex- 
igencies of the frontier and the strong oppo- 
sition of many inhabitants of other denomi- 
nations made for some instability with re- 
gard to individual Moravian educational in- 
stitution; hence the locations and formal or- 
ganization of the several schools were sub- 
ject to frequent change, although the ideal 
was always maintained. Eventually the edu- 
cational projects of the Brethren were local- 
ized at Bethlehem and Nazareth, whither 
they drew scholars not only from Pennsyl- 
vania but also from the mission field. 

Little is known as to the specific curricu- 
lums of these schools in the early days other 
than that they were pioneer institutions in 
the serious education of women and in indus- 
trial education. One author has suggested 
that the curriculum at Bethlehem during the 
Colonial period was unequaled outside New 
England. Another notes that in Germany 
the single brethren received instruction in 
medicine, writing, geography, and linguis- 


9Herrnhut Archive Records, R4C1, quoted in 
ibid., p. 169. 

10 William N. Schwarze, History of the Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary (Bethlehem: Times 
Publishing Co., 1910). 


tics as preparation for their missionary work. 
Until 1807 higher education was offered only 
in the German centers of the Unitas. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


The divergent ideologies of Ephrata and 
Bethlehem led also to differing economic de- 
velopments. Both communities were pio- 
neers in economic enterprise in the wilder- 
ness; both, by their industrial enterprises, 
helped to open up the surrounding country- 
side for settlement. Both, for religious rea- 
sons, developed extensive communal fea- 
tures far beyond those ordinarily dictated by 
the exigencies of colonizing the wilderness. 
But whereas the workers of Bethlehem 
gloried in their full coffers dedicated to the 
service of the Lord, the more contemplative 
mystics of Ephrata came to view worldly en- 
terprise as distraction from their primary oc- 
cupation of fellowship with the Divine. 

Economic enterprise at Ephrata was con- 
cerned solely with supplying the material 
necessities of life. Even these needs were held 
to an austere level, so that the striving after 
creature comforts might not distract the 
mind from loftier pursuits, the softening ef- 
fects of luxuries corrode the will of the spirit, 
or the superfluity of wealth reawaken world- 
ly acquisitiveness. Production was intended, 
however, not only to cover the needs of the 
members of the community but also to sup- 
port their charitable enterprises—hospitali- 
ty to the stranger, asylum to the needy, edu- 
cation to the ignorant, and ministration to 
the sick and unfortunate. All these enter- 
prises fell within the scope of the Christian 
duties of worthy ascetics. Another external 
enterprise was the printing press of the 
Brotherhood, the earliest in that section of 
the country and one of the most active in the 
province. This also was religious in orienta- 
tion. 

As befitted an inferior cultural interest, 
economic life was never very highly organ- 
ized at Ephrata—except during the brief 
ascendancy of Prior Onesimus, who for a 
time turned the quiet retreat into a small in- 
dustrial center. In the early days contribu- 
tions to the common coffer were on a volun- 
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tary basis: the various members made gifts 
of land, labor, money, produce—sometimes 
even their entire fortunes—as they felt im- 
pelled. Beissel himself managed these funds, 
keeping the settlement in a holy poverty by 
charitable works. As the Solitary spent a 
large part of their time in holy exercises and 
spiritual ministrations, the Householders as- 
sumed the major share of their upkeep. The 
heavy farming was in the hands of the 
Brotherhood and the Household Fathers. 

With the stricter organization of the two 
celibate orders the planning and supervision 
of economic life also became more rigorous. 
As these grew in numbers, many feared lest 
the new members fall into habits of idleness; 
moreover, the contributions of the House- 
holders no longer sufficed for the upkeep of 
the convents. At the same time it was 
deemed desirable to effect an economic sepa- 
ration between the Brotherhood and the Sis- 
terhood, so that for a time the Sisters even 
chopped their own firewood and the Breth- 
ren washed their own clothes. Both the 
prior and the prioress were desirous of estab- 
lishing the conventual orders upon a sound 
economic basis. The Brethren laid out ex- 
tensive orchards. Within the convent they 
labored at various handicrafts, such as shoe- 
making, tailoring, weaving cloth and stock- 
ings, “partly for the use of the Cloisters and 
partly for sale, so as to enable them to pur- 
chase other necessaries.”** Others discharged 
the domestic chores. The Sisters busied 
themselves with spinning, sewing, quilting, 
embroidering, canning, the preparation of 
household remedies, and the manufacture of 
sulphur matchsticks, wax tapers, paper lan- 
terns, and artificial flowers. In accordance 
with their mission of charity they visited the 
surrounding countryside nursing the sick 
and comforting the afflicted. 

The industrial enterprises at Ephrata in- 
cluded a gristmill, a sawmill, a paper-mill, a 
barkmill, a flaxseed-oil mill, and a fulling- 
mill. The Brethren also set up a tannery, 


™t Israel Acrelius, A History of New Sweden; or the 
Settlements on the Delaware River, trans. Wm. M. 
Reynolds (‘‘Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania,” Vol. XI [Philadelphia, 1874]). 
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wove linen and woolen cloth, and owned and 
operated the printing press. At one time 
these enterprises were of such importance 
that the community had commercial agents 
in Philadelphia and bid fair to become one 
of the industrial centers of the province. 
Beissel, however, ordered the community to 
turn from these worldly preoccupations and 
again seek God in the quiet of the wilderness. 
It is possible that considerations of personal 
prestige, as well as religious motives, influ- 
enced him in taking this step, inasmuch as 
the industrial enterprises were under the 
management of his ambitious rival, Prior 
Onesimus. At Beissel’s bidding the mills 
ceased to operate on a commercial scale, al- 
though they continued to supply the needs 
of the settlement and a few local patrons. 

The settlement at Bethlehem exalted 
manual labor and gloried in its prosperity— 
for work was worhip, the service of the Lord. 
The Moravians had responsibilities far be- 
yond their own needs, for their scattered 
congregations supported an extensive mis- 
sion work in all quarters of the globe; more- 
over, the Unity of the Brethren constituted 
an international economic unit in itself, in 
which the more prosperous congregations 
had to contribute to the needs of the less for- 
tunate and make good the debts of the 
whole. 

Bethlehem was founded as a headquar- 
ters for missionary endeavor and as the ad- 
ministrative center of the American prov- 
ince of the Unitas. In order to carry forward 
these concerns, a General Economy was in- 
stituted in 1744. The members of the Econo- 
my dedicated all their labor to the Lord—or, 
more immediately, to the Unitas. In return 
the Unitas undertook to feed, house, and 
clothe them and to educate their children. 
There was, strictly speaking, no community 
of goods. Those entering the General Econo- 
my placed their money in the general funds, 
whence they could withdraw it, without in- 
terest, at any time they chose to leave. 
Many made outright gifts and donations. 
The Unitas, its initial capital supplied by do- 
nations from Zinzendorf and others, owned 
the lands, the buildings, and the industries 
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outright. It transported the immigrants 
from Europe at its own expense; since many 
of these were victims of persecution, few 
owned much in the way of chattels. 

The Unitas received the labor of all mem- 
bers of the General Economy—who con- 
ceived it as a token of Grace that they might 
thus “do all for His sake.” The General 
Economy supervised the economic affairs of 
Bethlehem and the neighboring agricultural 
settlements at Nazareth; in addition, it sup- 
ported extensive missionary enterprises and 
served as a headquarters for missionary en- 
deavor. The organization of the Economy 
followed the same pattern as the organiza- 
tion of social life—a hierarchy of conferences 
and supervisors. Production was divided in- 
to four departments—farming, trades, busi- 
ness, and construction. At the head of each 
of these stood a supervisor. These four men 
and the supervisor of the Economy consti- 
tuted a board which superintended the 
whole. The supervisors of the departments 
presided over conferences of foremen, who in 
turn oversaw the work of smaller divisions. 
The work of the women was similarly or- 
ganized. Thus the General Economy was 
made up of a number of individual econo- 
mies, all co-ordinated by the hierarchy of 
conferences and supervisors, a steward, and 
an accountant. These functions of supervi- 
sion were superimposed upon a basically 
choral system of production and distribu- 
tion. It was primarily to the choir that the 
individual donated his services; from it he 
received the necessities of life. Similarly, the 
distribution of work and the organization of 
the individual economies proceeded along 
choral lines. 

This efficient form of organization and the 
predominance of artisans among the early 
immigrants fostered the rapid development 
of Bethlehem as a center of trade and com- 
merce. A report dated ten years after the 
founding of the settlement lists forty trades, 
including tanning, textile industries, wagon- 
making, blacksmithing, tinsmithing, turn- 
ing, leather-working, shoemaking, tailoring, 


12 The ‘‘Brotherly Agreement,” as given in Sess- 
ler, op. cit., trans. W. N. Schwarze, p. 230. 


lacemaking, masonry, carpentry, pottery- 
making, clockmaking, baking, brewing, 
bookbinding, and cabinet-making. By 1759 
two hatters, three storekeepers, three inn- 
keepers, two nurses, two bookkeepers, six 
secretaries, a tobacco manufacturer, and 
twenty-two teachers were upon the scene. 
In addition to these trades and professions, 
the community had already seen the erection 
of a gristmill in 1743, a sawmill in 1744, a lin- 
seed-oil mill in 1745, and was soon to possess 
a barkmill and a fulling-mill. Meanwhile, 
the training of missionaries, the founding of 
new settlements, and the assistance of any 
part of the Unitas which was in financial dis- 
tress—all made heavy demands upon Beth- 
lehem, the financial hub of the enterprises in 
the New World. 


CONCLUSION 


Such were the salient characteristics of 
two Pennsylvania German communal reli- 
gious experiments. Each founded upon a re- 
ligious idea a unique social order and an eco- 
nomic order peculiar to itself. Each brought 
the Peace of God closer to the human heart, 
and each contributed all out of proportion to 
its size to the advancement and develop- 
ment of Colonial Pennsylvania. 

In neither, it must be granted, did the so- 
cial forms described above outlive the gen- 
eration of the founders. At Bethlehem the 
Economy was abrogated at the end of seven- 
teen years; at Ephrata most of the distinc- 
tive forms of communal life seem to have 
passed away by the 1780’s, although both 
the solitary orders were still in existence at 
that date. 

Do we come, then, finally, to the triumph 
of the economic determinist? Was it impos- 
sible for such communities to maintain 
themselves in the face of surrounding eco- 
nomic developments? The economic ele- 
ments are not necessarily determining. There 
is ample evidence that the competing inter- 
est of family life was a far more disruptive 
influence in both communities; nor can one 
ignore the cooling of religious zeal with the 
dying-out of the generation of converts. In 
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any event, Ephrata and Bethlehem stand as 
undeniable examples of the actual organiza- 
tion of the totality of social and economic 
life about religious values. In each the social 
system constructed endured about a genera- 
tion. Neither can be properly understood as 
a social or a historical phenomenon unless 
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the centrality of religious values be grasped. 
Each suggests—at the very least—that we 
do well to conceive of the various aspects of 
society as mutually interacting, realizing 
that from time to time any one of them may 
rise to a position of temporary dominance. 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC FAMILY 


JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


ABSTRACT 


Although it is generally assumed that the religious function of the modern home is on the decline, there 
are few empirical studies to support the contention. The present study is an attempt to investigate the 
amount of instruction and training which the preschool Catholic child receives in the home. A marked gap 
between “traditional expectations” and actual practice was discovered. Considerable differences are found, 
too, between rural and urban families in various regions. Since adequate comparative data are lacking, no 
hypothesis concerning “trends” can safely be advanced for the group studied. 


Persons professionally concerned in the 
promotion of organized religion agree that 
one of the most important functions of the 
family is the inculcation of Christian ideals 
and practices in the rising generation. In the 
Final Report of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, it is stated 
that “the primary responsibility in the re- 
ligious development of the child rests upon 
parents in the family. It is in this intimate 
and personal group that the attitudes of the 
child are first formed—attitudes that in the 
view of many psychologists profoundly af- 
fect the adult life of the growing person.’ 
On the other hand, it is generally assumed 
that the contemporary family is declining 
as a religious institution.” Since the religious 
functioning of the family is affected by 
trends in religion as well as by trends in the 
family, this decline is considered an urban, 
rather than a rural, phenomenon and one 
which affects the various religious sects dif- 
ferently. 

The factual basis for these hypotheses is 
somewhat meager. The source most fre- 
quently cited is an investigation of the de- 
clining religious function of the family con- 
ducted in 1930 under the auspices of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Family participation in four 


White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, Final Report (“Children’s Bureau 
Publications,” No. 272 [Washington, 1942]), p. 185. 


2 William Ogburn and Clark Tibbitts, ““The 
Family and Its Functions,” in Recent Social Trends 
in the United States: Report of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933), p. 674. 


religious practices was studied. Samples 
were taken of school children in rural areas, 
in villages, and in cities of various sizes. It 
was found that about one in eight white 
American-born school children of the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades participated 
in family prayers. Little difference in the 
practice of this custom was noted between 
the city and the country. Church attendance 
was the only activity participated in by 
more than half the families (85 per cent of 
the rural and 40 per cent of the urban). The 
percentage of rural and urban families read- 
ing the Bible together was 22 and 1o, re- 
spectively; the percentage saying grace be- 
fore meals was 38 and 30, respectively. 
Acting on the assumption that decreases in 
a function can be measured by comparing 
the prevalence of an activity in the city with 
its prevalence in the country, since the 
country preceded the city in point of time, 
some writers, on the basis of the White 
House study, advanced the hypothesis that 
there has been a decided decline in at least 
three religious practices.’ These data are for 
families rather than for individuals. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the na- 
ture or the extent of the religious training 
which American families now give their 
children.‘ Religious training implies a knowl- 
edge of a set of dogmas and practices. It is 
the basic orientation of life toward the su- 

3 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The 
Family (New York: American Book Co., 1945), 
PP. 509-10. 

4 Robert Weaver, ‘Youth and Religion,” Annals 


of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, CCXXXVI (November, 1944), 156. 
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pernatural. In practice, it is the interpreta- 
tion and ordering of actions in terms of an 
absolute set of moral values. Obviously, it is 
difficult to measure child training in such a 
subject. However, it seems that some valid 
conclusions can be drawn from a study of 
the dogmas and practices which the child is 
taught at home. Granting that knowledge of 
dogma and prayer is not the whole of re- 
ligious training, nevertheless, in a highly in- 
stitutionalized religion such as the Roman 
Catholic, understanding of dogma and prac- 
tice in prayer generally constitute a con- 
siderable part of this training. 

The present study is an investigation of 
of some aspects of the religious training 
which Roman Catholic children receive at 
home. Since the Roman Catholic church in 
the United States has established an ex- 
tensive system of parochial schools, where 
children are formally instructed and trained 
in religion, it is difficult to distinguish the 
role of the family in the religious training 
from that of the school. The writer attempt- 
ed to avoid this difficulty by confining his 
study to an investigation of the religious 
training which the child receives before he 
enters the parochial school. This, however, 
reveals much more than the role which the 
family plays in the religious training of the 
preschool child; it throws considerable light 
on the religious function of the family 
throughout the child’s entire life. It should 
be remembered that Roman Catholic par- 
ents are urged to start religious training and 
instruction “from the cradle.”s It is unlikely 
that a family which has neglected its obli- 
gations to the child before school will assume 
them after he has been put into the very effi- 
cient hands of the parochial schoolteacher. 
Hence the study of the religious training of 
the preschool child throws considerable light 
on religious home training. 

Full investigation of this highly impor- 
tant problem involves the following ques- 


5Cf. Pius XII, ‘‘Guiding Christ’s Little Ones,” 
Family Digest, VI (February, 1951), 1-9; Catholic 
Bishops of the United States, ‘‘The Child: Citizen 
of Two Worlds,” Catholic Mind, XLIX (February, 
1951), 137-44. 
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tions: (1) What formal religious instruction 
and training do parents give their preschool 
children? Judged on the basis of traditional 
expectation, what items are stressed or neg- 
lected in this training? (2) Are there region- 
al differences in the preschool religious train- 
ing of children? (3) Do rural and urban fami- 
lies differ in the amount of religious in- 
struction and training given the child in the 
home? 

Taking up the first set of questions, our 
problem was to formulate a list of items 
which would enable us to measure the re- 
ligious training of the preschool child. After 
considerable discussion, experienced and 
competent first-grade teachers, representing 
six different religious teaching congrega- 
tions, chose ten items. Their selection was 
based on the following considerations: (1) 
the items were such that the child could 
learn them rather easily if given some assist- 
ance by the parent; (2) this knowledge was 
in conformity with traditional expectations, 
that is, it was generally assumed that the 
child was so instructed by parents. Ten 
items were selected and were grouped under 
two headings: knowledge of prayers and 
knowledge of dogmas. 

Under the first heading information was 
sought on the child’s knowledge of the fol- 
lowing prayers: (1) the Sign of the Cross, 
(2) the Lord’s Prayer, (3) the “Hail Mary” 
—the traditional prayer of the Roman 
Catholic church to the Blessed Mother, (4) 
the prayer for grace at meals, (5) the prayer 
to the Guardian Angel—this is a traditional 
childhood devotion in the church. Under the 
heading of dogma, the child’s knowledge of 
the following items was tested: (1) the story 
of the Creation, (2) the story of Adam and 
Eve, (3) the story of Christmas—the birth- 
day of Christ as distinguished from Santa 
Claus and the giving of gifts, (4) the pres- 
ence of Christ in the church—the belief of 
the real presence of Christ in the Host pre- 
served on the altar, (5) the story of the 
Crucifix. No profound theological explana- 
tion of these dogmas was expected of the 
child, but he was supposed to be generally 
acquainted with them. 
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Over five hundred sisters, teaching the 
first grade and representing a large number 
of religious teaching congregations, agreed 
to co-operate in the study. The majority of 
them were contacted by a letter in which the 
purpose of the study was explained, and 
they were asked to secure the information 
on the ten items in the questionnaire at the 
opening of the fall term of 1950. Although 
this entailed considerable additional work, 
many of them had informed us that they 
made a rough check of the religious training 
oi their new students anyway, so that the 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN RECEIVING RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION AT HOME 


Per 

Item cent- 

age 

Knows prayers: 

1. The Sign of the Cross..... 52.9 
2. The Lord’s Prayer........ 23.2 
4. Mary ......... 33.0 
4. Grace at meals. ......... 14.1 
5. Prayer to Guardian Angel. 15.5 


Understands dogma: 
1. Story of Creation........ 24.9 


2. Story of Adam and Eve... 13.1 
3. Meaning of Christmas.... 34.2 
4. Presence of Christ in 
5. Story of the Crucifix. .... 30.6 


securing of the additional detailed informa- 
tion we were seeking did not represent too 
great a burden. The present study is based 
on the returns from 446 schools located in 33 
different states. The number of children ex- 
amined was a little over sixteen thousand. 
Actually, we received returns on several 
thousand more, but these were either in 
kindergartens or in mixed classes, that is, 
classes in which part of the children had at- 
tended some type of kindergarten and, con- 
sequently, had been subjected to a certain 
amount of religious training away from 
home. 

Table 1 gives the results for the group as 
a whole. The data found in this table will be 
most meaningful if considered as presenting 


a pattern. One may quibble about this or 
that particular item employed in the study, 
but the over-all picture presents a fairly uni- 
form pattern. With the exception of the item 
dealing with the Sign of the Cross, one-third 
or less of the children showed the expected 
amount of home training. In other words, 
the formal religious instruction and training 
which the majority of Roman Catholic fami- 
lies give their preschool children seems very 
inadequate when judged by traditional ex- 
pectations. Unfortunately, we do not pos- 
sess adequate information on the religious 
home training of children in the past: very 
possibly, a considerable gap has always ex- 
isted between traditional expectations and 
actual practice. Consequently, the data pre- 
sented in Table 1 should be considered as a 
fairly adequate picture of the difference be- 
tween expectation and practice today; 
whether conditions were different a genera- 
tion or two ago can only be surmised. How- 
ever, it is of some interest to indicate a few 
of the more surprising deviations from the 
expected, as revealed by our data. For ex- 
ample, the customary childhood prayer to 
the Guardian Angel is evidently not taught 
in most of the homes. The small percentage 
of those who knew the prayer for grace at 
meals indicates that this traditional practice 
is most honored in the breach, although an 
alternate explanation may be that grace is 
recited by one of the parents while the child 
remains at attention. The lack of knowledge 
displayed by two-thirds of the children in 
regard to items 3, 4, and 5, listed under dog- 
ma, wasalso unexpected. The story of Christ- 
mas is one which children grasp very readily, 
and the ritual of the church on this feast is 
so elaborate that it is difficult to understand 
how they could forget the story, provided 
that the parents had made some effort to ex- 
plain it. However, as one teacher remarked, 
“No matter how I put the question, the 
same answer came back: Christmas meant 
only Santa and gifts!” The realization of the 
real presence of Christ on the altar seems 
rather easy for the child: the reason he is 
expected to be on his good behavior in 
church is because it is the “house of God,” 
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and the reverent behavior of the faithful 
during Mass could hardly escape his atten- 
tion. But it seems that parents do not take 
their young children to church, or, if they 
do, they do not explain their actions. The 
Crucifix is the most universal of Roman 
Catholic symbols. The failure of over two- 
thirds of the children to know its meaning 
suggests that it is not a prominent symbol 
in the modern Catholic home. 

Obviously, one cannot conclude on the 
basis of our data that two-third of the Catho- 
lic families in this country are giving their 
children no religious training. One may con- 
clude, however, that they are not training 
and instructing them according to tradition- 
al expectations. Further, given the nature 
of Catholic belief and practice, it is difficult 
to understand how parents can give their 
children very extensive religious training if 
they neglect the basic items specified in our 
questionnaire. As one first-grade teacher re- 
marked, “In regard to religious training, we 
have to start right from the beginning. It 
seems that modern parents are too busy to 
instruct their little ones!” 

Our second problem was to investigate re- 
gional differences. In a country as large and 
religiously diversified as our own, sectional 
differences were to be expected. The coun- 
try was divided into regions according to the 
sixfold division advocated by Odum.° Since 
we are not interested in comparing knowl- 
edge of individual items, we have used a 
twofold classification, combining the five 
items dealing with knowledge of prayers 
under one heading and the five dealing with 
understanding of dogma under a second. 
Table 2 gives the percentages by region. The 
Northwest and the Southeast differ sig- 
nificantly from the general average for the 
five items combined under the heading 
“Knows Prayers.”’ Considering our present 
scant knowledge of the Roman Catholic 
populations of these regions, it would be haz- 
ardous to venture an explanation. However, 
we might point out that a relatively high 

*Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the 


United States (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936), pp. 5-7. 
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percentage of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion in the Northwest is rural, and, as we 
shall see, rural families tend to give their 
children more religious instruction than do 
urban. This probably accounts for the dif- 
ference. A tentative explanation for the 
relatively poor showing of the Southeast is 
that the Roman Catholic population there 
is only a small percentage of the total—a 
circumstance leading to a very high rate of 
mixed marriage. Studies of mixed marriage 
lead us to expect less religious training of off- 
spring.’ For the five items combined under 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN RE- 
CEIVING RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
AT HOME, BY REGION 


Under- 
Knows 

Region Prayers 

(5 Items) 

(5 Items) 
Northwest (2,490 children).... . 34.9 33.0 
Southwest (751 children)...... 27.2 38.8 
Middle states (6,641 children). .| 27.6 27.8 
Northeast (2,201 children). ... . 26.4 27.1 
Far West (2,644 children)......| 25.2 20.1 
Southeast (1,374 children)... .. 23.1 20.1 
General average............ 27.7 27.2 


the heading, ‘‘Understands Dogma,” the 
Southwest and Far West also differed sig- 
nificantly from the general average. We do 
know something about the Roman Catholic 
population in the Southwest: a good per- 
centage of the schools studied had a con- 
siderable number of Spanish or Mexican 
children. Their teachers pointed out that 
these bilingual children are retarded to some 
extent in their knowledge of prayers but 
show better than average understanding of 
fundamental religious dogmas. 

The third problem was whether urban 
and rural families differ in the amount of re- 
ligious training given the child at home. The 
children in our sample were fairly repre- 

7 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Marriages of Mixed and 
Non-mixed Religious Faith,” American Sociological 
Review, XIV (June, 1949), 401-6; Murray H. 
Leiffer, ‘Interfaith Marriages in the U.S.A.,” 
Lumen Vitae, IV (July-September, 1949), 447-51. 
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sentative of the Roman Catholic population 
as a whole, since 17.5 per cent were rural and 
82.5 per cent were urban. According to the 
best available data, the Roman Catholic 
population in this country is 19.4 per cent 
rural and 80.6 per cent urban.® Table 3 gives 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN FROM 
RURAL AND URBAN FAMILIES RECEIVING 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE HCME 


Rural Urban 
(2,816) (13,285) 
Knows prayers: 
1. The Sign of the Cross....| 61.8 srg 
2. The Lord’s Prayer........| 27.7 22.4 
3. The “Hail Mary”........ 39.2 31.9 
4. Grace-at meals.......... 17.5 13.5 
5. Prayer to Guardian Angel.| 18.0 £6.% 
Understands dogma: 
1. Story of Creation........ 29.1 24.1 
2. Story of Adam and Eve..| 12.9 12.2 
3. The meaning of Christmas| 32.8 34-7 
4. PresenceofChristinchurch| 36.7 43.2 
5. The story of the Crucifix..} 34.6 29.8 


the percentages for the rural and urban chil- 
dren for the country as a whole. Considered 
as a group, the rural children differ signifi- 
cantly from the urban in their knowledge of 
prayers. In their understanding of dogma 
the rural children also display superior home 
training, with the exception of items 2 and 
3, where the differences are not significant. 
However, this over-all picture of urban and 
rural differences is deceptive. If we break 
down the data into regions, it becomes ap- 
parent at once that the urban-rural relation 
is not uniform throughout the country. 
Table 4 gives the percentages for urban and 
rural children by region. It appears that the 
religious training received at home by urban 
children in the Southwest, Northeast, and 
Southeast is equal to, or superior to, that 
received by rural children in these same 
areas. It would be interesting to speculate 
on the reasons for these regional differences, 


8A Survey of Catholic Weakness (Des Moines: 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1948), 
pp. 10-11. 


but our present inadeqvate knowledge of 
their religious characteristics would render 
any explanation dubious. However, Table 4 
does show that generalizations about urban- 
rural differences in the religious training of 
children cannot be made without taking re- 
gional differences into consideration. 

Returning to the questions posed earlier 
in the paper, we may summarize our findings 
as follows: 

1. The religious training of the preschool 
child at home as measured by the ten items 
employed in the present study falls far short 
of traditional expectations. 

2. Regional differences in religious home 
training are apparent. It is probable that di- 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF URBAN AND RURAL PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN RECEIVING RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
AT HOME, BY REGION 


Under- 
Knows 
Region Prayers 
(s Tome) (5 Items) 
Northwest: 
32.4 32.0 
Southwest: 
29.3 40.5 
22.9 36.6 
Middle states: 
Northeast: 
27.3 28.1 
19.6 20.2 
Far West: 
Urban (05937) 23.9 19.4 
32.1 23.8 
Southeast: 
Ushan (7,707). ........... 23.2 19.5 


verse ethnic backgrounds and the relative 
scarcity of the Roman Catholic population 
account for a considerable amount of the 
deviation from the general average. 

3. There is evidence that urban and rural 
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families differ in the amount of religious 
training given the preschool child. Never- 
theless, the pattern is not uniform through- 
out the country: regional differences must 
be considered if any meaningful comparisons 
are to be made. 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be stated 
that this project has made some small be- 
ginning in studying the important function 
of the family in the religious training of the 
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child. There is room for a great deal more 
research. Our study is open to the criticism 
that we have stressed formal knowledge at 
the expense of motivation and religious 
“outlook.” On the other hand, given the or- 
ganized character of Roman Catholic belief 
and practice, it seems legitimate to conclude 
that where there is no formal knowledge 
there is little religious training. 


St. Lours UNIVERSITY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MY SIX CONVICTS 


May 17, 1951 
To the Editor: 

Lest your readers be completely misled 
by the review of My Six Convicts in the May, 
1951, issue of the Journal [pp. 617-18], they 
should know the facts regarding this book. 

Although the book is being sold to an un- 
suspecting public as Dr. Wilson’s experi- 
ences during three years of employment as a 
psychologist at the Fort Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary, actually none of the incidents de- 
scribed in it has any basis in fact or record. 
I need not devote any of my time or the 
space of your journal to refute point by point 
the fictionalized account which Dr. Wilson 
has cloaked with such thin academic pre- 
tensions. I was, however, dismayed at the 
serious but naive treatment given such an 
obvious piece of Hollywood fabrication in a 
scientific journal. 

Between 1930 and 1940, the Fort Leaven- 
worth institution was used by the Bureau of 
Prisons chiefly for the detention and care of 
narcotic addicts. Dr. Wilson was employed 
by the United States Health Service as an 
assistant psychologist from October, 1931, 
to June, 1933, a period of twenty months 
and not three years. The impression given in 
the book of extensive psychological research 
in narcotic addiction is as erroneous as the 
rest of the book is fictional. The figures given 
in the book regarding the extent of drug im- 
portation and distribution in this country 
are equally contrary to fact. The six charac- 
ters, the smuggling into the institution of 
prostitutes, the murders, the suicide, the 
riot and escape are all motion-picture lore 
and did not occur at Fort Leavenworth dur- 
ing Dr. Wilson’s short period of employ- 
ment or since. And Dr. Wilson could not 
possibly have examined or tested Al Capone 
as he states, since Capone was never at that 
institution. 


The public is deserving of a good book 
about prisons, but it must be an honest por- 
trayal if it is to have any value for popular 
enlightenment on modern penology. The 
public gets most of its information about 
these institutions from radio thrillers and 
screen melodramas. Unfortunately, My Six 
Convicts falls into this category and is not 
deserving of the academic consideration sug- 
gested by your reviewer. 


Sincerely, 
James B. BENNETT 
Director 


United States Department of Justice 
Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D.C. 


POLITICS AND REGIONALISM 


May 14, 1951 
To the Editor: 

In your issue of May, 1951 [p. 599] 
Werner J. Cahnman in his review of my Geo- 
economic Regionalism and World Federation 
alleges that my “disregard for political 
reality is a decisive fault.” My reply is that 
geo-economic reality is much more funda- 
mental and enduring than ephemera! politi- 
cal reality, such as the disintegrating “Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations” which he 
mentions. He accuses me of advocating “Te- 
gional sovereignty” instead of national sov- 
ereignty, whereas not only the title but the 
entire contents of my book demonstrate 
that I am proposing the sovereignty of a 
world federation of regions and not of each 
individual region. He asserts that I manifest 
“subconscious Yankee imperialism,” what- 
ever that may mean, whereas neither Tem- 
perate North America, the region in which 
I would include the United States, nor any 
other region would be able to exploit back- 
ward areas under the federal authority to 
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grant temporary mandates to regional gov- 
ernments which I advocate. 

Mr. Cahnman’s guess as to the likelihood 
of the success of my “blueprint of a better 
world-to-be” may be as good as mine. But he 
displays the inability of many people to 
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think in terms of regions instead of nations 
as the member units of a world organization. 


Hull House 
Chicago 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Association of University Wom- 
en.—Twenty-five fellowships are offered 
for 1952-53 to American women for ad- 
vanced study or research. Applications 
must reach the office of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women by December 
15, 1951, and should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Studies Association.—The 
American Studies Association held its first 
meeting in the Library of Congress on 
March 22, to make plans for encouraging 
the study of American civilization. The 
interdisciplinary sponsoring committee at- 
tending the session consisted of thirteen 
members, representing various departments 
of education—history, philosophy, English 
and drama, and music. Professor Carl Bode, 
of the English department and American 
Civilization program at the University of 
Maryland, chaired the meeting. In the 
course of the meetings, three additional 
members were elected to the sponsoring 
committee. Of interest to sociologists is the 
election of Dorothy Thomas, of the de- 
partment of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

According to the constitution now adopt- 
ed, membership in the American Studies 
Association will be open to individuals, 
organizations, and institutions. Informa- 
tion may be had from Professor Carl Bode, 
Department of English, University of Mary- 
land. 


Boston University —A new program in 
criminology and the correctional treatment 
of offenders is offered by the department of 
sociology and anthropology in co-operation 


with the Institute of Public Service, be- 
ginning with the academic year 1951-52. 
The program is under the supervision of 
Albert Morris, chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology. 


Committee for the Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion.—At the spring meeting of the Com- 
mittee for the Social Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion at Harvard University in April, it 
was decided to change the name to the 
Committee for the Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion. Talcott Parsons, of the department 
of social relations at Harvard, was elected 
chairman. Other officers are Prentiss Pem- 
berton, of Andover-Newton Seminary, vice- 
chairman, and J. Paul Williams, Mount 
Holyoke College, secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting is to be held at Harvard 
on November 3. Those interested should 
write the secretary-treasurer. Social scien- 
tists who may have research of an empirical 
nature in the field of religion to report at the 
next meeting should write Professor Parsons 
before October 1 about the possibility of a 
place on the program. 


Dartmouth College-——The following are 
at present members of the department of 
sociology: Rees Bowen, Michael Choukas, 
H. Wentworth Eldredge, Ralph Holben, 
Robert A. McKennan, Francis Merrill, 
George F. Theriault, Elmer Harp, Jr., and 
Robert Gutman. Professor Michael Choukas 
is chairman. 

Three former members of the department 
hold the rank of professor emeritus: John 
Mecklin, Erville B. Woods, and McQuilkin 
DeGrange. Professor DeGrange retired 
from his teaching duties and was appointed 
professor emeritus in June, 1950. 

The department of sociology, in collabo- 
ration with the department of psychology, 
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has inaugurated for advanced students a 
seminar concerned with problems common 
to sociology and psychology. Robert Gut- 
man, of the department of sociology, and 
Albert Hastorf, of the department of 
psychology, led the seminar during the 
past academic year. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The tenta- 
tive program, to be held at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, on April 
5-6, 1952, is as follows: Saturday, April 5, 
10:00 A.M.-I2 M., contributed research 
papers; 1:30-4:30 P.M., (1) “Interrelations 
of Sociology and Economics,” (2) “Buyers 
and Sellers in the Research Market”; 4:30 
P.M., annual business meeting; 7:00 P.M., 
annual dinner: (1) presidential address, 
(2) invited speaker. Sunday, April 6, 
10:00 A.M.-12 M., (1) “Recent Develop- 
ments in American Social Structure,” 
(2) “Sociological Implications of Volume II 
of the Kinsey Report”; 1:30-3:30, (1) 
“Recent Advances in Methodology.” 

The president of the society, Professor 
Jessie Bernard, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, will be pleased 
to receive suggestions for speakers from 
members of the society. All other queries 
relative to the meeting may be addressed 
to the secretary, Dr. Bernhard J. Stern, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


Fulbright Awards for 1952-53.—Awards 
effective for the academic year beginning 
autumn, 1952, are offered for Europe and 
the Near East. Over two hundred awards 
are planned to be given to scholars in educa- 
tion, the humanities, the natural sciences, 
and the social sciences. Applications must be 
mailed not later than October 15, 1951, to 
Executive Secretary, Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons, Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 


2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 


Michigan State College—Charles P. 
Loomis, head of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, has been selected to 
direct a nation-wide study of adult-educa- 
tion activities among rural people. The 


project, undertaken by the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, was 
announced Friday by R. F. Poole, presi- 
dent of Clemson Agricultural College, 
South Carolina, and president of the associa- 
tion. The work will be financed by the 
Ford Foundation. 

Dr. Loomis, who also directs the social 
research service at Michigan State Col- 
lege, is at present on leave, directing a 
rural social study in Costa Rica. This 
project is designed to develop basic informa- 
tion for the improvement of rural conditions 
in that country. He is expected to return to 
the United States shortly and will be given 
additional leave to direct the new program. 
The study will include activities of farm 
organizations, local civic and community 
groups, and those conducted through or 
with the aid of educational institutions. 


University of Minnesota.—Amold M. 
Rose received a Fulbright Award for re- 
search in France for the forthcoming aca- 
demic year. 


National Association for Mental Health. 
The Fourth International Congress on Men- 
tal Health will be held in Mexico City, De- 
cember 11~I9, 1951, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the World Federation for Mental 
Health, Liga Mexicana de Salud Mental, 
and the Regional Office for the Americas 
of World Health Organization. Dr. Alfonso 
Millan, Gomez Farias 56, Mexico D.F., 
Mexico, president-elect of the World Feder- 
ation, is chairman of the Mexican Organiz- 
ing Committee for the Congress. 


University of North Carolina.—Frank 
LeBar has been named assistant professor 
and John J. Honigman associate professor, 
both on the anthropological staff. They have 
also been appointed research associates in 
the Institute for Research in Social Science. 
Dr. LeBar, in addition to offering courses on 
Oceania, primitive technology, and South- 
east Asia, is serving as field director of a 
cultural study of the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s psychiatric hospital at Roanoke, 
Virginia. Dr. Honigman is offering courses 
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fin general anthropology, primitive religion, 
and field methods and will devote about half 
his time to collaboration in a research proj- 
ect concerned with the cultural organiza- 
tion of United States Air Force bases. 

The staff in anthropology now includes 
John Gillin, professor and research pro- 
fessor; Guy B. Johnson, professor and re- 
search professor of anthropology and soci- 
ology; John J. Honigman, associate pro- 
fessor and research associate; Frank LeBar, 
assistant professor and research associate; 
Joffre Coe, instructor and director of the 
laboratory of anthropology and archeology. 


Nuffield Foundation.—The Nuffield Foun- 
dation has now completed its fifth year. 
Grants in continuation of the past program 
include, in addition to generous awards for 
the physical and biological sciences, a sub- 
sidy for an inquiry into the budgets of 
young childless couples, married couples 
having their first child, and married couples 
having their second. Research is also being 
instituted, in collaboration with the Tavi- 
stock Institute of Human Relations, on 
the development of various patterns of 
family life and the contribution of indi- 
viduals and the community to them. 


Ohio University—John E. Owen taught 
courses in juvenile delinquency and social 
disorganization in the summer session at 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas. He has received an appoint- 
ment from the Department of State to serve 
as visiting professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki, Finland, during the aca- 
demic year 1951-52 and will offer courses in 
problems of human ecology, measurement of 
social attitudes, and contemporary trends in 
American sociology. 


Ohio State University—Raymond F. 
Sletto, chairman of the department of soci- 
ology, has been elected president of the 
Columbus chapter of the American Sta- 
tistical Association for the coming year. 

John F. Koty, of the American College, 
Athens, Greece, was a visiting lecturer at 
Ohio State University for the summer ses- 


sion. A Fulbright scholar, Dr. Koty spent 
the greater part of this year in the United 
States at Boston University. 

Warren E. James, assistant in the depart- 
ment, will join the staff of the department of 
sociology and anthropology of Cornell Uni- 
versity as instructor in the fall. In addition 
to graduate work and teaching at Ohio 
State, Mr. James was formerly executive 
secretary of the Ohio Commission on Alco- 
holism during 1950. He will offer courses in 
criminology and social problems at Cornell. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—The 
thirteenth annual meeting was held at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, in April. 
Approximately two hundred sociologists 
from the colleges and universities of 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania attended. Off- 
cers elected for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, William Form, Michigan State Col- 
lege; vice-president, Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
Indiana University; secretary-treasurer, 
Stuart N. Adams, College of Wooster; 
and Brewton Berry, Ohio State University, 
editor of the Ohio Valley Sociologist. 

The next annual meeting will be held at 
Michigan State College on April 25 and 26, 
1952. 

Pomona College.—A research staff of six 
has launched an intensive two-year survey 
of the California old age pension system 
under a $52,000 donation of the Haynes 
Foundation. The committee for research is 
composed of two economists, two political 
scientists, and two sociologists; and all have 
as consultant Edwin K. Witte, chairman of 
the department of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Careful search of published materials and 
government documents will be made, as 
well as an original statistical investigation 
on the economic and sociological effects of 
the old age pension law, involving direct 
contact with individuals receiving aid. The 
study will investigate the backgrounds of 
the law, analyze it in its present form, com- 
pare it with that of other states, and study 
its soundness economically, sociologically, 
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and administratively. The finished report, 
with conclusions and practical recommenda- 
tions, is projected for publication by the 
summer of 1953. 

Other members of the research staff are 
Ray E. Baber, chairman of the department 
of sociology; John A. Vieg, chairman of the 
department of government; Luther J. Lee, 
Jr., associate professor of government; 
Alvin H. Scaff, assistant professor of 
sociology; and Louis B. Perry, assistant 
professor of economics. 


Princeton University.—Wilbert E. Moore 
has been promoted to the rank of professor. 

Marion J. Levy, Jr., has been made asso- 
ciate professor. 

Melvin M. Tumin has been named to a 
special preceptorship, which provides that 
for one year of a three-year term he will be 
on salaried leave for research and that each 
year he will have a small drawing account 
for research expenses. 

Duncan MacRae has resigned to accept 
a research position at Harvard. 

George W. Barclay has been appointed 
instructor in sociology and research assist- 
ant of the Office of Population Research. 

Harold Garfinkel, instructor in sociology, 
will devote half-time during 1951-52 to 
the Organizational Behavior Project. This 
project is an interdisciplinary research 
planning operation, which is the initial 
program at Princeton for use of the Ford 
Foundation grant for the behavioral sci- 
ences. The planning team comprises men 
from political science, economics, psy- 
chology, sociology, history, and mathe- 
matics. Professor Moore serves as director. 
Single copies of the first progress report 
are available on request as long as a limited 
supply lasts. 


Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations—The United States Office of 
Education, in co-operation with the De- 
partment of State, announces the availabili- 
ty of fellowships to United States graduate 
students as provided under the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. 


Two graduate students are exchanged 
each year between the United States and 
each of the republics signatory to the con- 
vention. The participating countries, other 
than the United States, are as follows: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. During the next academic year the 
following countries probably will receive 
students from the United States: Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

Graduate students in the United States 
should have the following qualifications 
before applying for these fellowships: United 
States citizenship, a Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, the initiation or completion of 
some graduate study, a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the language of the country to which 
the student wishes to go, good health, 
moral character, intellectual ability, and a 
suitable plan of study or a research topic 
which has been approved by the students’ 
advisers or supervising professors. Stu- 
dents under thirty-five years of age and 
veterans will be given preference. Currently 
controversial research projects which would 
preclude the possibility of a successful 
investigation should not be selected by the 
applicant. 

Transportation to and from the receiv- 
ing country is paid by the United States 
government. The receiving government 
pays tuition and a monthly maintenance 
allowance. In some cases a small sum is 
allotted for books and incidental expenses. 
It may be necessary for the student to 
supplement his maintenance allowance from 
other sources to meet the cost-of-living 
expenses. 

Students desirous of making applica- 
tion should write to the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, American 
Republics Section, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. As soon as 
a sufficient number of well-qualified candi- 
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dates have made application, the United 
States selection committee will prepare 
panels made up of the name of five students 
for presentation to each currently partici- 
pating government, which, in turn, will 
choose two from the five for one-year 
fellowships. It should be pointed out that 
several months are required before govern- 
ments receiving panels are able to make 
selections. Applications must be received by 
the Office of Education not later than Janu- 
ary 15, 1952. 


Statistical Review.—A new quarterly ap- 
peared in March, 1951, in Yugoslavia. Its 
name in English is the Statistical Review. 
Although printed in the Yugoslav language, 
each article is summarized in English and 
French. The Review is edited by an editorial 
board composed of leading Yugoslav statis- 
ticians and is an official publication of the 
Federal Bureau of Statistics of the Presi- 
dency of the Yugoslav government. 


Tulane University—Foundation and 
other outside aid for the social sciences 
have made it possible to expand appreciably 
the graduate program. The department of 
sociology and anthropology is now in a 
position to offer the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. It is the intention of the de- 
partment permanently to limit the enrol- 
ment of graduate students to the number 
which can be given individual attention in 
their professional development. Offerings in 
the basic fields of sociology are provided. 
Urbanism and urbanization will be the 
unifying themes of the new program. 

Members of the instructional staff are: 
Warren Breed, Roy G. Francis, Harlan W. 
Gilmore, Arden King, William L. Kolb, 
Forrest E. LaViolette, Robert Lystad, 
John Rohrer, Ruth Samuels, Robert Stone, 
Robert Wauchope, and Logan Wilson. All 
but two of these staff members hold pro- 
fessorial rank and will participate in the 
graduate program. 

Departmental research assistantships, 
ranging in value from $1,000 to $1,500 
annually, plus tuition, depending upon the 


qualifications of the applicant, are avail- 
able. Additional research assistantships 
will be announced by the Urban Life Re- 
search Institute. There are also university 
fellowships and scholarships. 


University of Washington.—Norman §. 
Hayner has been appointed a member of 
the Washington State Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles. He has been granted a 
leave of absence from the university. 

Ruth Inglis, former associate professor 
in the department, was visiting professor 
during the spring quarter. 

Joseph Klapper has resigned to accept a 
position with the State Department. 

George A. Lundberg received the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award at the centennial celebration 
in April. 

The department has concluded several 
government research contracts, chiefly in- 
volving S. C. Dodd and the Public Opinion 
Laboratory and Delbert C. Miller in indus- 
trial sociology. L. L. Thurstone, of the 
University of Chicago, is serving as con- 
sultant. 

Paul Neurath, of Queens College, taught 
in the summer session. 


Washington University—Walter B. Bo- 
denhafer, who has been a member of this 
department since 1920, becomes professor 
emeritus at the end of the current aca- 
demic year. He will, however, continue to 
teach during the fall semester. 


University of Wisconsin.—Burton R. 
Fisher, program director, Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, has been 
appointed to a professorship of sociology, 
beginning with the academic year 1951-52. 
Although formally a member of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology, 
his responsibilities will be to the division of 
social studies. He will be in charge of the 
program of teaching and research in the 
field of public opinion and will probably 
also teach some basic courses in social 
psychology. 
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Bonds of Organization: An Appraisal of Corpo- 
rate Human Relations. By E. WicHT BAKKE. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 
xii+ 239. $4.00. 

This is one of a series of projected reports on 
the study of human relations in the Southern 
New England Telephone Company and the Con- 
necticut Union of Telephone Workers conducted 
by the staff of the Labor Management Center 
at Yale University in collaboration with the 
company and the union. This is the “first: of a 
series of studies to be made in a number of 
organizations, a series which will extend over 
many years” (p. 5). Since I shall be somewhat 
critical of the report, it is important that I 
should state at the outset that I believe that 
this long-run research project is of very great 
importance; that it merits generous support; 
that the companies and unions that collaborate 
will profit greatly therefrom; that it should pro- 
duce increased understanding of “why people 
behave as they do.” Particularly important is 
the emphasis on the necessary “partnership” 
between the company, the union, and the uni- 
versity. 

My doubts are related to the possibility of 
communicating the results in books and reports. 
That there will develop greater understanding 
in some people and that they will develop un- 
derstanding in others are certain. The commu- 
nication of understanding orally and by personal 
influence may be slow, but it is effective. Mass 
communication by books is tempting (and there 
are important academic pressures forcing it), 
but it may well prove relatively ineffective. If 
such communication is to have some effect, 
I believe that it should attempt to describe 
the society being investigated and to give the 
reader some vicarious experience of the research. 
It calls for some of the skill of the artist, for 
imagination as much as for analytical ability. 
I feel that I could have learned more about the 
“bonds of organization” in these two “societies” 
and in general if there had been more descrip- 
tion of the societies and less development of 
categories and statistical testing of the strength 
of the “bonds.” I felt, perhaps a little unfairly, 
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that there were no people in these societies. 
Along with this goes a worry on my part (per- 
haps unreasonable) that it is dangerous to enter 
on these studies with too definite a set of hy- 
potheses to test or too clearly defined a set of 
categories. We are still, I think, in greater need 
of what Professor Homans calls “experiments 
for light” than of “experiments for proof.’ 
Again I realize the pressures exerted on all so- 
cial scientists to be respectably scientific. And 
I realize that as an economist I may be consid- 
ered incompetent to appraise the possibilities. 
But enough has been said for readers of this re- 
view to understand the bias of the reviewer and 
so to know what weight to place on his criti- 
cisms and judgments. 

After a brief chapter describing the “research 
partnership,” five chapters deal successively 
with the five “bonds of organization” or “ele- 
ments of the social system”’ which are selected 
as particularly important. “They are important 
elements for they weld men together as partners 
in production (Functional Specifications) ; as di- 
rectors and directed, as representatives and 
represented (Status System); as givers and re- 
ceivers of information (Communication Sys- 
tem); as agents of reward and penalty (Reward 
and Penalty System); and as sharers of a con- 
ception of organization as a whole (Organiza- 
tional Charter)” (p. 8). Each of these five chap- 
ters is in two parts: the first describes what is 
meant by this “bond” and contains much sug- 
gestive discussion of its nature; the second at- 
tempts ‘“‘a preliminary evaluation of the bond 
in terms of its contribution to the goal realiza- 
tion of these individuals.” I found the second 
part of each chapter disappointing. The charts 
give a suggestion of measurement and ap- 
praisal which carry no conviction. I found it 
hard to see the connection between some of the 
questions and the “bond” that was tested. And 
I found it hard to believe that one could test 
each bond separately; surely, this is a case of 
complete interdependence between the bonds. 
One cannot loosen one “string”? without loos- 
ening them all. 

A final chapter, “What of It?” explains 
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more fully the methodological position of the 
author and his colleagues. As was stated earlier, 
the book is an early product of a research proj- 
ect intended to extend over many years. The 
successive steps planned are listed: 


(1) Determination of the nature of the problem. 

(2) Development of a framework for classifying the 
determinants of human behaviour. 

(3) Definition in realistic terms of the character of 
these determinants. 

(4) Formulation of hypotheses concerning the 
casual [sic] relations between observed be- 
haviour and these determinants as described. 

(5) Progressive testing and reformulation of these 
hypotheses carried on in the ‘‘laboratories” of 
industrial business, and union operations. 

(6) Rephrasing of these hypotheses with reference 
to behaviour in other areas. 


This study ‘“‘assumes the progress made in tak- 
ing Steps 1 and 2,” progress reported in succes- 
sive editions of Adaptive Human Behaviour. It is, 
then, to be thought of as beginning Step 3. In 
the final report we are promised a contribution 
to Step 4, the formulation of hypotheses. The 
center then plans to move to the next “labora- 
tory,” and Step 5. May they continue with en- 
thusiasm, and may they find more collaborators 
as co-operative as this company and union! 
We know that we shall benefit from their 
studies: but let us not pretend that we expect 
a final result when at last all is made clear. The 
social sciences are not like that. 

The last twenty pages contain some valuable 
‘comments on generalizations made by our col- 
leagues and practical men who are also trying 
to understand the structure and dynamics of hu- 
man relations” (p. 190). Particularly important 
are the comments on the relation of the formal 
and informal structures of society: 


These conclusions point to a heavy and difficult 
task for management and leadership charged with 
responsibility for the rational development of or- 
ganizational structure to better attain the aims of 
the organization . . . it would appear that they can 
initiate but not make changes. Once initiated the 
change takes its course through the behaviour of all 
affected, is modified by that behaviour, and, as 
actually experienced, has become the creation of 
all of them [p. 195]. 

V. W. BLADEN 
University of Toronto 


The “Why” of Man’s Experience. By HADLEY 
Cantrit. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
Pp. xiv+198. $2.75. 


Personality: A Systematic Theoretical and Fac- 
tual Study. By RAyMonpD B. CATTELL. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. 
xii+689. $5.50. 


In spite of the current popularity of interdis- 
ciplinary investigations and attempts at inte- 
gration, social psychologists trained in different 
disciplines still find one another in foreign uni- 
verses of discourse. The difficulty in part arises 
from the fact that students begin with different 
images of the nature of man and, accordingly, 
with different convictions as to how this subject 
matter is to be investigated. Hence those trained 
in psychology often emphasize measurement; 
those in psychiatry, the depth interview; and 
those in sociology, the analysis of the collective 
setting. These two volumes—each a generalized 
formulation of the nature of man and human be- 
havior by an eminent psychologist—point to 
the extent of the divergence, methodological and 
substantive, which characterizes current writing 
in social psychology. 

Sociologists have long agreed that Cantril 
is one of the more “reasonable” of the psy- 
chologists, and his successive publications have 
found him moving to positions increasingly con- 
genial to students of society. In this volume, 
which represents a significant departure from 
the approach outlined in The Psychology of So- 
cial Movements (1941), he has moved even 
farther in this direction, placing emphasis upon 
(t) individual behavior as a process of transac- 
tions of a participant in social action, (2) the 
meaningful environment as functional to on- 
going action, (3) the social framework of the 
behavioral processes, and (4) the principle of 
emergence. This is a revolt against the analysis 
of the individual as if he lived in isolation from 
his fellow-men. 

Cantril finds that the outstanding charac- 
teristic of man is his ceaseless striving and that 
the most generalized objective of this en- 
deavor is the “enhancement of the value at- 
tributes of experience.” Here he is referring 
not so much to the organization of behavior as 
to the quality of experience, which makes some 
instance of behavior “worth while.” Thus he 
points to the difference between the consump- 
tion of a tasty delicacy and just any food which 
may be nutritionally equivalent. These achieve- 
ments can occur only in a social context, for 
“the process of living is a constant flow of trans- 
actions in which an individual participates and 
from which he derives all his experiences.” 
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Much of what Cantril has written is not new 
to sociologists familiar with the writings of 
G. H. Mead and particularly of John Dewey. 
However, while Cantril continually points to 
the social nature of man, there are certain dif- 
ferences, sometimes only in emphasis. First, in 
seeking to enhance the value attribute of ex- 
perience, man creates the meaningful environ- 
ment in which he acts. Like Mead, Cantril 
points to the selective nature of perception and 
the fact that meanings arise from past experi- 
ence; but, unlike Mead, he does not emphasize 
that meanings are necessarily social, involving 
the anticipated actions of others. Moreover, in 
his treatment of the consequences of action, 
Cantril, like Dewey, points to the reaffirmation 
of perspectives in successful action. Unlike 
Dewey, however, he says little of joint action 
of a plurality of actors, made possible by shared 
perspectives, which are sustained and reaffirmed 
in social interaction. In the third place, like 
Mead, Cantril discusses the perception of the 
self in a social context but says little of the 
maintenance of self-conceptions in social inter- 
action. 

In spite of his frequent quotations from 
Dewey, the author sometimes slips back into 
his previous conceptual framework, which is 
probably more popular in the social sciences to- 
day. Thus he declares that the individual, with 
certain inherited capacities and socialized char- 
acteristics, channelizes his behavior through 
playing socially defined roles. All behavior, 
then, becomes an expression of a normative 
framework. For the pragmatists, however, the 
behavior of the individual is to be viewed as an 
aspect of the group action in which the actor is 
participating. This collective action is regarded 
as being built up in interaction, the organization 
and execution of joint action depending in part 
upon the nature of the historical situation and 
the personalities of the actors themselves. The 
concerted action is facilitated by the normative 
framework but is not entirely dependent upon 
it. The framework itself does not determine the 
line of activity. Although Cantril refers to him- 
self as a “‘neo-pragmatist,” he is not, of course, 
obligated to follow Dewey and Mead; and so- 
ciologists generally will probably be pleased 
with this work. 

The avowed objective of Cattell’s Personality 
—at once an advanced text and a systematic 
treatise—is “to treat personality study by the 
same scientific standards as are maintained in 
experimental psychology and to integrate it 
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it with research and systematic psychological 
concepts.” Cattell declares that the distinctive 
features of his volume are the emphasis upon 
factor analysis as the basic tool for personality 
study; the treatment of motivation in terms of 
the concept of the erg; and the discussion of ad- 
justive mechanisms in terms of the six “dy- 
namic crossroads.” 

Cattell works with a comprehensive concep- 
tion of personality. ‘Personality is that which 
permits a prediction of what a person will do 
in a given situation.” He includes all behavior— 
overt and covert—from a man’s religious views 
to the way in which he digests his food. The 
author is already known for his view that per- 
sonality, thus conceived, can best be studied 
through the application of factor analysis, and 
the initial portion of this volume is a condensa- 
tion of the position previously developed in the 
Description and Measurement of Personality 
(1946). In contrast to Cantril, he predicates the 
entire enterprise upon the premise—never ex- 
plicitly stated—that human behavior is an ex- 
pression of the internal makeup of the indi- 
vidual, which can be measured as a combina- 
tion of traits. The social context is mentioned 
only in reference to its role in molding traits. 

Because of the complexity of factor analysis 
and the enormous range of traits correlated, one 
can readily appreciate the staggering labor that 
must have gone into the compilation. However, 
a careful examination of the procedure, especial- 
ly in the gathering of the original data, leads 
one to question the validity of the product. The 
traits—which are initially measured through 
a wide variety of tests, scales, and observations 
in situations that may not be comparable—are 
organized in terms of trait-names, such as 
“austere,” “arrogant,” “energetic,” “sociable,” 
“aloof,” “carefree,” etc. There are no clearly 
stated indexes for the identification of such 
traits as arrogance and no assurance that all 
instances entering the computations as arro- 
gance are of the same generic category. Hence 
the precision of the mathematical calculations 
is unfortunately not matched by equal pre- 
cision in the original observations. Without in 
any way deprecating the great value of factor 
analysis as a tool, one can raise the question 
of whether more fruitful results might not have 
been achieved had the author not been dazzled 
by its potentialities and so put it to such un- 
critical use. 

Although the author is careful to cite the 
limited evidence wherever it is relevant, the 
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volume is essentially speculative. Even a casual 
perusal of the volume will show that Cattell has 
borrowed much from the formal declarations 
of Freud and McDougall. He devotes consid- 
erable space to the promotion of his concept of 
the “erg,” to replace terms such as “‘instinct,”’ 
“drive,” “need,” and “tension.” However, his 
protests to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
referent of the concept of the erg appears identi- 
cal to McDougall’s “‘instinct,”’ with its three 
component processes. The six “dynamic cross- 
roads” turn out to be nothing more than a 
thoughtful classification of the adjustive mecha- 
nisms following blockages, with which psychia- 
trists have long been concerned. One odd feature 
of Cattell’s discussion of the interruption of ac- 
tivity is the complete failure to mention re- 
flective thought. 

Both Cantril and Cattell are much concerned 
about being “‘scientific.”” Yet Cantril does not 
hesitate to cite illustrations from novels, poems, 
literary biographies, and casual observations 
from daily life. Cattell, on the other hand, con- 
fines his attention to systematic investigations, 
preferably quantitative, although he does admit 
clinical evidence. These authors represent op- 
posing sides in one of the current issues on 
methodology: problem-orientation versus tech- 
nique-orientation. Cantril insists upon the cen- 
tral importance of problem formulation and 
uses all sources and techniques that facilitate 
seeking solutions. On the other hand, much of 
Cattell’s work is avowedly organized around a 
technique. 

It is probable that Cattell’s volume will be 
better received, since many social scientists, im- 
pressed by the spectacular success of the physi- 
cal sciences, apparently believe that the essence 
of science lies in its instruments and procedures. 
Hence they have identified science with tech- 
niques that have been successful in physics, such 
as quantification and experimentation, forget- 
ting that the unity of science lies in a common 
method (reflective process), while techniques 
differ from field to field, depending on the char- 
acter of the subject. This means-orientation has 
unfortunately produced technicians who have 
become a class of high priests, authorities on 
procedure and protocol, who have discouraged 
working on problems that could not be handled 
through orthodox procedures. Hence important 
problems are often left to wild speculation and 
unwarranted extensions of the limited findings 
of some well-conducted study. While no social 
scientist can deny the ultimate necessity of 


rigorous demonstration, the current emphasis 
upon techniques has discouraged social psy- 
chologists from developing more meaningful 
propositions to test. 

If scientific knowledge is to be regarded as a 
body of demonstrated propositions about the 
generic nature of some class of phenomena, then 
Cattell’s volume, despite its imposing appear- 
ance, is no more or no less scientific than that of 
Cantril. Each scholar in his own way is seeking 
knowledge about man, one through means 
that are currently more popular among his 
colleagues. 

TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 


University of California, Berkeley 


Social Pressures in Informal Groups. By LEON 
FESTINGER, STANLEY SCHACHTER, and Kurt 
Back. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. x+240. $3.00. 


This book describes the results of a field 
study conducted in a student veterans’ housing 
project at Massachussetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in which the dynamics of community 
social life were investigated with special refer- 
ence to friendships and the formation of small 
face-to-face groups. The authors’ major con- 
cern was to show the effect of membership in 
this community and various subsections of it 
upon the attitudes and behavior of the residents. 
Group opinions and activities relating to the 
tenants’ organization were studied. 

The theme of the work is set by the major 
hypothesis, namely, that there is an inverse re- 
lationship between distance and friendship. The 
authors have set forth three major variables 
considered to be interrelated: “physical and 
functional” distance and their respective roles 
in determining “passive contacts” among resi- 
dents. ‘‘Physical distance” refers to linear dis- 
tance, as, for example, the distance between any 
two apartments in the project. Positional rela- 
tionships and “features of design,” as among a 
group of houses, are termed “functional dis- 
tance.” By “passive contacts’ is meant those 
casual meetings between residents in their day- 
to-day movements within the community. 
Briefly, the major findings of the study are 
these: physical and functional distances deter- 
mine the patterns and frequencies of passive 
contacts; passive contacts determine the forma- 
tion of friendships; out of these combinations of 
friendships, small subgroups develop; each of 
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these subgroups, through participating in the 
activities of the community as a whole, tend, 
nevertheless, to develop distinctive uniformities 
in attitudes and behavior; and, finally, the 
greater the uniformity of these subgroups, the 
less the tendency toward deviate behavior. 

Two principal techniques were employed in 
the investigation: the interview and the index 
of sociometric choice. The latter was developed 
by the authors specifically for the purpose of 
inquiring into the relationships between friend- 
ships and the two ecological variables, physical 
and functional distance. The usual Moreno type 
of questionnaire on friendships was adminis- 
tered, to determine not only who expressed 
preferences for whom but, more especially, the 
choices in relation to their ecological variables 
and subgroup membership. Sample interviews 
were then undertaken to broaden the scope of 
these results and to get further insight into the 
channels of communication between the resi- 
dents. Two chapters concerning the application 
of research to community housing are appended. 

In so far as our knowledge of the dynamics 
of the social process is still in a crude state, any 
attempted contribution in this area should be 
gratefully welcomed, and, as such, the authors’ 
work deserves commendation. However, the 
work done by others in a given field, especially 
in one that is still new, should always be given 
special consideration when new findings devel- 
op. The present authors’ neglect of the possible 
relevance of the findings of others as those find- 
ings bear upon their work is inexcusable. One 
looks in vain in the present study for the contri- 
butions of Warner and his associates at Chicago 
on the nature of class and group hierarchies 
within communities and the effect of the latter 
upon the formation of intergroup and interclique 
tensions. 

Supposedly, the book is concerned with “‘so- 
cial pressures,” or so the title would indicate. 
Are we to assume that tensions develop only, or 
mainly arise, out of the two ecological variables 
cited because the authors neglect to mention 
the tension-creating situations resulting from 
group hierarchies? Again, no reference is made 
to the ecological concepts developed by such 
writers as Burgess, Wirth, and others. One 
would expect at least an acknowledgment of the 
relevance of the work of others in the field. 

There are several grossly inadequate fea- 
tures in this little book. The reviewer is forced 
to conclude that as an account of a project in 
social psychological research it might profitably 


be used by instructors in social science method- 
ology as an example of how not to write a book. 
The major concepts are not rigorously defined. 
After a vague definition, they are then used in- 
consistently throughout the rest of the work. 
“Informal groups,” for example, a major con- 
cern of the work, is nowhere defined. True, some 
“talking around” the subject about “social 
groups” and “face-to-face groups” in a very 
general way occurs in the opening chapter. But 
after this curtsy is made to scientific rigor, the 
authors seem to feel free to use their terms 
loosely and inconsistently throughout the rest 
of the monograph. For example: “Small social 
groups occupy a strategic position as deter- 
miners of the behavior and attitudes of their 
members” (p. 3). “The small face-to-face social 
groups which formed were, to a large extent, de- 
termined by the fact that a number of people 
lived in the same apartment building or in the 
same court” (p. 10). Indeed, the Index in a 
book on informal groups does not even refer to 
its central concept! 

Furthermore, the relationships between the 
concepts used are frequently unclear, the rele- 
vance of some of the concepts for the conclusions 
are questionable; and one is left, finally, with 
the impression that an unreasonable amount of 
material is introduced for the sake of discussion. 

Something approaching circular reasoning 
manifests itself in so many places that one 
hardly knows which examples to select for il- 
lustration here. Let one suffice: ‘‘When a co- 
hesive group does exist, and when its realm of 
concern extends over the area of behavior in 
which we have discovered uniformity among the 
members of the group, then the degree of uni- 
formity must be related to the degree of co- 
hesiveness of the group, if a group standard is 
operative” (p. 99). 

Probably the most serious criticism that one 
may level at the present work is the fact that it 
neglects or minimizes entirely the fact that all 
the members of the community under study are 
integral parts of the American social system. 
Certainly, one would expect to find uniformities 
in the behavior patterns of this community— 
not just because they are members of the com- 
munity but more especially because they are 
members of the wider community of culture 
values. Or are we to assume that, by implica- 
tion, this M.I.T. community exists in a special 
social vacuum? Furthermore, the differences 
among the subgroups that were found may just 
as well have been related to other variables as 
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to those of an ecological nature, that is, to dif- 
ferent religious affiliations, to social-class back- 
ground, to geographic origin, to political ideolo- 
gies, and so forth. With none of these factors 
did the authors concern themselves! 

The major merit of the book is its subject. 
The treatment, however, is far from adequate. 


Susan ANN ARNE 


University of Minnesota 


Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: 
Case Studies in Instruction. By HItpa 
TaBA, ELIZABETH HALL Brapy, and JoHNT. 
Rosinson. (“Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools, Work in Progress Series.”’) 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1950. Pp. xiii+ 248. $2.50. 


This is the fifth title in the American Coun- 
cil’s current “Work in Progress Series” on edu- 
cation in “human relations.” The authors re- 
gard the book as a report on a series of more or 
less successful experiments and one which can 
be of use to elementary teachers and curriculum 
planners. That audience will certainly find it 
stimulating and helpful. An introductory chap- 
ter attempts to define in general terms the needs 
in intergroup education; the bulk of the volume 
is an annotated and more or less classified ac- 
count of the classroom planning and execution 
of a great variety of specific projects undertaken 
in more than a score of co-operating schools. A 
summary chapter lists “Curriculum Principles” 
believed implicit in the most successful proj- 
ects; and a final chapter describes and assesses 
a variety of working arrangements through 
which groups of teachers or faculties have de- 
veloped concrete programs in this field. The au- 
thors are sensitive throughout to the importance 
of the teacher’s own feelings, level of under- 
standing and initiative, and consequent po- 
tentiality for growth. 

Although the reading of this book will doubt- 
less broaden the horizons of many teachers, a 
sociological reviewer is bound to raise some addi- 
tional questions about it. In the first place, what 
do the authors mean by the phrase “intergroup 
education’’? As they use it, it seems to include 
any and all school procedures which contribute 
to developing in the pupil the abit of respond- 
ing to a stranger as an equal and of seeking to 
understand sympathetically why ke acts as he 
does. The projects reported grow out of certain 
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assumptions which are stated in the first chap- 
ter, notably: (1) that “funds of facts alone do 
not deepen understanding or create acceptance” 
(p. 4); (2) that the attitudes, concepts, and 
habits of action involved in familial or classroom 
relations are “essentially similar’ to those in- 
volved in, e.g., Negro-white relations (p. 2); 
(3) that “better” interpersonal relations “pre- 
pare” a child for good relations in “wider and 
more diverse” intergroup contexts (pp. 2-3); 
and (4) that the “extension” of “understanding 
and acceptance” to unfamiliar groups must pro- 
ceed by “relating” what children already feel 
and know to what is “‘new and strange” (p. 4). 

Thus the great majority of the projects are 
concerned simply with the face-to-face world 
that elementary-school children actually in- 
habit. The authors criticize the moralistic and 
“Pollyanna” approaches which have character- 
ized most traditional school units on the family 
and have hindered not only children’s under- 
standing of their own problems but also appro- 
priate generalization. Some of the projects re- 
ported on family relations suggest that very 
young children can acquire not only a vivid but 
a fairly systematic awareness of several sorts of 
conditions that preshape interpersonal relations. 
To a lesser extent, this is true of some of the 
projects focused on interpersonal relations in 
the schoolroom. The latter, however, seem often 
to rely on sheer magic—i.e., on the assumption 
that, if classroom social structure is so manipu- 
lated that youngsters in fact get along well to- 
gether, they automatically learn something sig- 
nificant about human relations. For example, 
several teachers used sociometric devices to 
manipulate seating arrangements and ‘“‘com- 
mittee’? memberships and sometimes got mark- 
edly increased participation and markedly di- 
minished conflict. Exactly this sort of before- 
and-after contrast, taken as a datum, might well 
be ideal material for learning about what con- 
ditions interpersonal relations; but it is not ex- 
ploited. Perhaps the extreme in this sort of 
“thinking” is represented by the case of a 
mother who was induced to install a basketball 
hoop in her basement so that her awkward 
daughter could gain self-confidence in school 
gym periods. Who learned what in this “proj- 
ect”? 

The reported attempts at ‘“‘extension” to 
large-group relations of concepts learned in in- 
terpersonal relations were not notably success- 
ful, as the authors clearly recognize. Some of the 
projects concerned groups (like Arabs and 
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Baffin Islanders) whose conduct was not per- 
ceived as affecting “‘us” and whose “relations” 
with “us” were simply those of difference, not 
those of interaction. Here, as might be expected, 
the emotional identification believed essential 
did not appear. In cases of group interaction, 
as the authors point out, children followed the 
lead of adult political leaders into misleading 
analogies, e.g., when they reduced the Good 
Neighbor Policy to the level of a back-fence re- 
lationship. On the other hand, the authors nev- 
er make explicit the contrast between these two 
very different kinds of intergroup “relation- 
ships.” 

More important, the authors never do see 
clearly the respects in which intergroup relations 
must differ from interpersonal relations. Indeed, 
their only recipe for dealing with conflicts be- 
tween groups seems to be to re-structure the 
situation so that the relationships are between 
individuals as such. One such attempt, reported 
apparently with approval by the authors, set 
this reviewer’s hair on end. A sixth grade com- 
posed chiefly of Mexican-American children “re- 
cently moved into the city from surrounding 
rural areas” showed anxiety about going on toa 
junior high school in which 80 per cent of the 
children would be “‘Anglos”’ of higher economic 
status. Yet “the teachers and the principal 
thought that the major problem was facing a 
group whose behavior and ways of doing things 
children did not understand” (p. 168). So they 
carefully answered the patently irrational anti- 
Semitic form which some of the children’s hos- 
tility was taking and arranged a series of inter- 
school visits, in which the children were care- 
fully mixed with “Anglo” sixth-graders. We are 
not told how these projects “took” or how these 
kids made out when they went to junior high, 
and we must hope that they were shrewd 
enough not to be badly misled. When “‘under- 
standing” is divorced from sophistication about 
group solidarity and power and deference rela- 
tions and from discussion of substantive value 
conflicts on their merits, the youngster or group 
who “understands” is all too likely to be a fall 
guy for the one who does not. “Understanding 
and acceptance” do not resolve all conflicts 
even between individuals; and at the intergroup 
level the inadequacy of this formula is even 
more apparent. 

These comments may justify the judgment 
that the appropriate role of the elementary 
school in intergroup education needs some fur- 
ther thought. The authors of this book repeat- 
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edly regret the narrowness of children’s experi- 
ences with cultural differences. This parochial- 
ism is a practical problem, in so far as groups of 
youngsters who will subsequently matter to each 
other as groups are segregated—whether the 
groups be Negroes and whites, well-to-do and 
poor, or Russians and Americans. Studies of 
adults suggest strongly that, if relations between 
groups can be re-structured so that they become 
relations between persons within an inclusive 
group (as in integrated housing projects and 
work teams), the special problems of culturally 
defined group conflict tend to take care of them- 
selves, i.e., to become standard problems of in- 
terpersonal relations. But such re-structuring is 
not simply a function of the predispositions of 
individuals: that is why the case of the Mexican- 
American sixth grade is such a fraud. 

Where children from different populations go 
to school together, differences can be dealt with 
as complementary individual differences. 

An indicated line of development is a clear- 
headed definition of the tasks of intergroup edu- 
cation at the primary level. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, this would involve, first, frank recog- 
nition that relations between groups cannot be 
reduced to interpersonal relations. As the au- 
thors mention, today’s children are very early 
aware of the incompatibility of the expectations 
of their families, their peer groups, and their 
school. Surely, the elementary schools could 
move children a long way toward intelligent 
appreciation of the nonrational elements that 
condition such relationships and a long way 
toward developing the habit of responding as a 
group to annoying behavior of another group by 
seeking to understand the motives, conditions, 
and role system of the latter and then trying to 
work out an egalitarian accommodation (at 
least) with it. 

Most people in our society deal with the 
problem of conflicting expectations in their mul- 
tiple-group memberships by learning to shift 
roles rapidly and even by extending the seg- 
mental character of their lives, i.e., by learning 
to act expediently in a social structure which 
they take as given. This is the real nature of 
“intergroup education” for most Americans 
today: the general racial attitudes of individuals 
have less and less to do with the outcome in par- 
ticular problem situations. If this process is to 
be transcended and intelligently directed, it can 
be transcended only by a generation with real 
sophistication about the nature of human groups 
and a real determination, grown out of vivid 
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successful experience, to achieve equality and 
fraternity. 


C. BRADBURY, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Through Values to Social Interpretation. By 
Howarp BECKER. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii+341. $4.50. 


The concept of values is abstracted from 
motivated action. The theory of values, thus, 
ranges over a field as wide as the whole universe 
of human conduct. This cosmic subject owes its 
presence in sociological literature to the contro- 
versy over scientific objectivity, a controversy 
which has given currency to three distinct con- 
cepts of value. The first concept relates to that 
minimum of goals which govern scientific pro- 
cedure; for example, the objectives of control 
and prediction. The second is derived from a 
scientist’s choice of a particular field of inquiry. 
These preferences do not guide scientific pro- 
cedure beyond the initial act of selective at- 
tention. Finally, the unrestricted concept of 
values embraces the whole cosmos of human be- 
havior and its infinite range of objectives. Thus, 
whatever becomes the aim of motivated action 
is eo ipso a value. 

The focus of Howard Becker’s essays shifts 
between these three concepts, and, although the 
reader is for the most part not told in so many 
words within which particular frame of reference 
the discussion moves, he is well able to identify 
the subject in the context of the argument. Two 
of the six chapters (“Constructive Typology in 
the Social Sciences” and “Interpretive Sociology 
and Constructive Typology’’) center on the re- 
stricted concept of values such as are inherent 
in the sociological use of historical material. 
These two thematically somewhat overlapping 
chapters are an able amplification of Max 
Weber’s interpretive sociology and his ideal 
types. The author deserves credit for a termino- 
logical improvement on Weber’s ambiguous ex- 
pression ideal type by his substitution of the 
term constructed type. The argument of two ad- 
ditional chapters, likewise overlapping in sub- 
ject (“Values as Tool of Sociological Analysis” 
and “Sacred and Secular Societies”) focuses on 
the unrestricted concept of values. Both chap- 
ters culminate in an elaboration of Durkheim’s 
sacred and secular societies into an original ty- 
pology of merit. A chapter is devoted to a re- 
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examination of the prospects of historical gener- 
alizations, covering representative samples of 
the literature on culture sequences by the evolu- 
tionists, the early anthropologists, Troeltsch, 
Max and Alfred Weber, the theorists of culture 
cycles, and others. The chapter concludes with 
a plea for a renewed application of sociological 
craftsmanship in the field of history. The last 
chapter returns to the subject of restricted 
values such as are inherent in the sociological 
point of view. It is at the end of this chapter 
that the author lays down a confession of faith 
in freedom for the practice of value-pluralism 
and freedom of scientific communication as 
preconditions of the survival of sociology as a 
field of scientific pursuit. 

While the six essays assembled in this vol- 
ume had been accessible to the public prior to 
the publication of Through Values to Social In- 
terpretation, their reappearance in revised form 
is justified in these days of methodological self- 
scrutiny and the search for new foci of socio- 
logical research. The style of the book is lively, 
academically unorthodox, often provocative, 
and occasionally barbed. Social scientists who 
are not familiar with the earlier version of these 
essays are well advised to become acquainted 
with the present volume. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 


Imperialism and Social Classes. By Josepu A. 
SCHUMPETER. New York: Augustus M. 
Kelley, 1951. Pp. xxv-+221. $3.00. 


The late Professor Schumpeter’s essays on 
the sociology of imperialism and on social 
classes, published in 1919 and 1927, respectively, 
are here for the first time in English; and we 
should thank translator, editor, and publisher 
for their various efforts. As one whose native 
language is German, this reviewer feels it neces- 
sary to point out that the style of the English 
translation is not simply adequate but superior 
to the original. 

Schumpeter’s essays are written in the grand 
style of a social scientist steeped in the tradition 
of thorough historical literacy. Some modern 
readers may consequently find them breath- 
taking: discussion ranges from the ancient Per- 
sians to nineteenth-century party politics in 
England, from Arab imperialism to social strati- 
fication among the Slavic tribes of the Pripet 
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marshes. Yet they would mistake Schumpeter’s 
intention, I believe, if they quarreled with him 
on the ground of empirical validation, despite 
his own quite annoying mannerism of inserting 
phrases such as “‘it is well known” or “it cannot 
be disputed.” Regardless of this occasionally 
supercilious style, the author is concerned with 
establishing two related hypotheses, which he 
seeks to support by such historical evidence as 
his learned German readers would accept as 
plausible and pertinent. These hypotheses are 
properly conceived as trenchant critiques of 
Marxian theory. 

In his essay on imperialism Schumpeter 
states that the aggressive attitudes and actions 
of states cannot be fully explained by their 
“real,” i.e., economic, interests. He emphasizes 
the importance of these interests, but he seeks 
to explain by means of historical examples that 
the “true reasons” for imperialist aggressiveness 
do not lie in the aims temporarily being pur- 
sued. Rather, “imperialism is the objectless dis- 
position on the part of a state to unlimited 
forcible expansion” (pp. 6-7). This definition is 
universal, since it seeks to explain “forcible but 
objectless expansion” in all historical periods. 

However, imperialism is ‘‘objectless” only as 
judged by the standard of economic gain. The 
noneconomic purposes of imperialist aggressive- 
ness are explained by recourse to structural or 
situational necessities which have a very modern 
ring. The author refers primarily to the emer- 
gence of warrior classes within different societies 
and to the use which such classes make of war, 
in order to protect their social position and their 
psychological disposition. Though he does not 
go into the question of how such classes emerge 
(except incidentally in the second essay), he 
does show by examples how the “need” for ag- 
gression survives long after the situation in 
which it arose has passed. The various ex- 
amples which Schumpeter cites are described 
with his customary skill and insight, and a great 
deal can be learned from them. But they prove 
the author’s thesis only in the negative sense 
that economic goals per se do not play the major 
role in the aggressive actions of states. (How- 
ever, the interest in survival on the part of a 
warrior class is in part an economic interest.) 
Imperialism is found to have rather specific ob- 
jects, and Schumpeter has contributed greatly 
to our understanding of how the interests of par- 
ticular social groups in a society may best be 
served by aggression of the sort which he has in 
mind. And this includes those instances in which 


external aggression is the end-product of inter- 
nal social and political pressures. The merit of 
Schumpeter’s analysis seems to me in part ob- 
scured by an anti-Marxist polemic which leads 
to a more pointed refutation of the role of eco- 
nomic interests than the evidence warrants. It 
is also questionable whether all “imperialisms” 
are really useful as a basis of scientific generali- 
zations. Certainly, Schumpeter’s own evidence 
on the diversity of social structures which have 
led to imperialist tendencies raises grave doubts. 
Yet, even if no “sociology of imperialisms” 
emerges, our insight into many structural bases 
for aggression is certainly enhanced, though the 
author could not in 1919 anticipate the type of 
modern imperialism which Hannah Arendt has 
recently analyzed in The Origins of Totali- 
tarianism. 

The second essay, on “Social Classes in an 
Ethnically Homogeneous Environment,” seems 
to this reviewer by far the weaker of the two. 
Of course, the essay is also illuminating in many 
details, but it suffers from a basic flaw which 
puts it in striking contrast to the first essay. 
Schumpeter addresses himself to the question 
of how social classes are formed, a topic sug- 
gested by his earlier analysis of warrior classes, 
their emergence and historical role. The ques- 
tion of class formation is discussed by an analy- 
sis of “the rise and fall of families within a 
class,” their movement across class lines, and 
“the rise and fall of whole classes.” But, while 
the author referred to structural causes in his 
first essay, he ends up in the second with a 
“sreat-man” theory of class formation. That is 
to say, families as well as whole classes rise and 
fall in accordance with their positive or negative 
aptitude for the performance of the functions 
specific to their social position. (This is, of 
course, closely related to Schumpeter’s well- 
known theory of economic development.) 

This theory of class formation is, in my judg- 
ment, an irrefutable tautology. It is impossible 
to deny that a social class rises because its mem- 
bers demonstrate an aptitude to rise. But this 
is a truism rather than a truth. Many valuable 
social theories are based in part on some truism; 
and they are clearly not invalidated by this ob- 
servation. But Schumpeter’s theory of class for- 
mation is a truism which is sterile, even as a 
refutation of Marx. It is meant as a tribute to 
Schumpeter when I say that he has contributed 
much to our understanding of social stratifica- 
tion despite, rather than because of, this theory. 
In the essay on social classes, for example, he 
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gives a theory of the decline of the European 
nobility, which he calls “patrimonialization” 
and which Max Weber called “‘bureaucratiza- 
tion.”” There is a great deal of insight in this 
analysis which is independent of the particular 
and question-begging thesis that Schumpeter 
was so intent on proving. 

Current studies of social stratification, of 
managerial decision-making, and of leadership 
will profit from Schumpeter’s sociological writ- 
ings. As essays in the construction of a social 
theory, his work will long be remembered, 
whether or not his conclusions are accepted. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California, Berkeley 


Knowing and the Known. By Joun DEWEY and 
ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949. Pp. xiii+334. $4.00. 

Knowing and the Known, though published 
by two philosophers, presumably for an audi- 
ence of philosophers, may nevertheless be rec- 
ommended to social psychologists. Certain sec- 
tions are of especial interest. The chapter titled 
“‘A Confused ‘Semiotic’ ” is a detailed critique 
of Charles Morris’ terminology of signs. Morris 
has grafted an outmoded mentalistic vocabu- 
lary upon a current experimental psychological 
terminology; has separated sign from behavior 
and organism from environment; has, in short, 
discussed behavior in terms of the dualisms 
against which Dewey has so long and effectively 
inveighed. It demonstrates the difficulty of 
utilizing in social psychology concepts drawn 
from learning theory. 

Two chapters discuss self-action, interaction, 
and transaction. “‘Self-action: where things are 
viewed as acting under their own power.” 
‘Inter-action: where thing is placed against 
thing in causal connection.” ‘Trans-action: 
where systems of description and naming are 
employed to deal with aspects and phases of ac- 
tion, without final attribution to ‘elements,’ or 
other presumptively detachable or independent 
‘entities,’ ‘essences,’ or ‘realities,’ and without 
isolation of presumptively detachable ‘relations’ 
from such detachable ‘elements.’ ” That trans- 
action should be a cardinal assumption is co- 
gently argued, as in previous writings of both 
authors. The Dewey-Bentley criticism of “‘inter- 
action” is pertinent to current writings on sta- 
tus and role, social class and behavior, culture 


and personality, where one term is often taken 
as causally dependent upon the other. 

A chapter on “Specification” deals with the 
important problem of types or levels of sign be- 
havior. The treatment emphasizes that “sign” 
is to be understood as activity, not as thing, a 
process located neither in environment nor in 
organism. Naming is seen as implicit in all hu- 
man activity. While it is sophisticated and 
stimulating, the discussion gets no further in 
classifying types of signs than have various 
other schemes; and the handling of the transi- 
tional area between no language and the begin- 
nings of language is aptly characterized by their 
own judgment that “border regions between 
signaling and naming [are] still imperfectly ex- 
plored.” 

“A Trial Group of Names” consists of terms 
and definitions. These illustrate Dewey’s 
strengths and weaknesses in social psychology. 
As a reminder of the bankruptcies of dualistic 
thinking, Dewey is without peer. Yet his con- 
cepts seem not to be so specifically fruitful and 
stimulating to social psychologists as those of 
his fellow-pragmatist, Mead. 

The volume has a useful Index, as well as 
voluminous and interesting footnotes. 


ANSELM STRAUSS 
Indiana University 


How Secure These Rights? Anti-Semitism in the 
United States in 1948: An Anti-Defamation 
League Survey. By RutH G. WEINTRAUB. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. vi+215. $2.00. 

This report on anti-Semitism and discrimina- 
tion against Jews represents, in a sense, an ini- 
tial step toward an organized implementation 
of the recommendations contained in the reports 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
and the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. It is the result of a co-operative effort of 
the personnel and resources of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B’rith. 

This book is described as a ‘“‘measuring rod 
of democracy’s defects.”’ It is an analysis of the 
discriminatory practices directed primarily 
against the Jewish group but also against Ne- 
groes and other minorities. The book presents a 
general “balance sheet” for 1948, which com- 
prises a statement of achievements in eliminat- 
ing discriminatory treatment of Jews and evi- 
dences of the continued existence and even ex- 
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tension of anti-Semitism. Likewise, a balance 
sheet appears for each of the following major 
areas of life in which discrimination against 
Jews occurs: housing, public accommodations 
and social organizations; education; and em- 
ployment, in all of which discrimination is ap- 
propriately regarded as an abridgment of the 
right of American citizens, Jews and members 
of other minorities. 

This book is not an essay; it is based on 
studies of discrimination against Jews and, as 
such, has special interest for students of mi- 
norities. The devices employed to maintain re- 
stricted residential areas are analyzed. Follow- 
ing the Supreme Court’s ruling that racial re- 
strictive covenants are not legally enforcible, 
the number of such devices has increased in 
many parts of the country, ranging from threats 
and violence and the use of mortgage and fi- 
nance companies in order to achieve segrega- 
tion to gentlemen’s agreements entered into 
by property-owners and real estate boards not 
to sell property to Jews, Negroes, and members 
of other minority groups. Of special interest is 
the formation of organizations in many cities 
for the purpose of circumventing the Supreme 
Court’s decisions. An example of these organiza- 
tions is the Woodlawn Citizens Corporation in 
Chicago. This corporation is attempting to 
raise $250,000 to buy property offered for sale 
to “undesirables” at an increase of sale value 
up to $500 over the amount offered. 

In institutions of higher education an in- 
genious method of investigation was utilized. 
Two letters requesting application blanks were 
addressed to over five hundred accredited in- 
stitutions. One letter was signed with an ob- 
viously Jewish name, while the other was not. 
Four hundred and fifty institutions responded 
to this request. In more than g per cent of these 
tesponses it was apparent that the Jewish ap- 
plicant was accorded differential treatment. In 
some instances the Jewish applicant received a 
different application form or was advised to 
apply later or received no reply. This phase of 
the study was accompanied by search of appli- 
cation blanks for potentially discriminating 
questions. A similar technique was utilized in 
the investigation of discrimination against Jews 
in hotels and resort accommodations, along with 
analyses of resort advertisements. The study 
also includes the results of social-distance sur- 
veys conducted by Elmo Roper for the Anti- 
Defamation League. 

In the final chapter, “Breeding Grounds for 
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Bigotry,” the organized efforts to foster dis- 
crimination are analyzed. This covers anti- 
Semitic organizations, propaganda media, and 
antiminority legislation. 

The work also includes a brief statement of 
programs which ought to be undertaken to con- 
tinue the process of eliminating discrimination 
and anti-Semitism, including educational cam- 
paigns, legislation, and further exposés of dis- 
criminatory practices. While it is probably out- 
side the purpose of this report, one would like 
to see included proposals for studies of the ef- 
fectiveness of such programs as they are devel- 
oped and carried out. Several studies of pro- 
grams of this nature have already been under- 
taken, and it is hoped that effort in this direc- 
tion will continue. 

Not only is it a sensitive book on democracy’s 
defects, but it constitutes an excellent ap- 
praisal of the civil status of the Jewish minority. 
As such, it is recommended to both the lay 
reader and the student of minority group rela- 
tions who are interested in an analysis of one of 
America’s greatest domestic problems, a prob- 
lem which is assuming increasing importance 
in this country’s role in world affairs. 


Harry J. WALKER 
Howard University 


Learning through Discussion. By NATHANIEL 
Cantor. New York: Human Relations for 
Industry, 1951. Pp. 111. 


This slim volume is written for leaders of dis- 
cussion groups of a particular sort, which may 
be characterized as follows: The leader is es- 
sentially an “outside” consultant whose job is 
to come into the organization and help groups 
of employees (or subordinates) develop such in- 
sights as will result in improved practices in 
areas of concern to the management (school or 
industry). 

This book presents a rationale for the leader 
and then illustrates good and poor behavior in 
a variety of incidents. The rationale is essential- 
ly Adlerian-Rogerian and includes a dash of in- 
terpretation of father-child relationships. The 
picture of the leader that emerges is basically 
the wise father, inhibiting many of his own im- 
pulses, keeping his anxieties in careful check, 
manipulating the group for its own good, being 
careful not to allow himself to be trapped, and 
treating each individual rather than the group. 
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The leader is a “professional” who understands 
individuals but does not share his feelings with 
them—he remains emotionally outside and 
above. The leader would be much like a non- 
directive counselor, except that he determines 
the problems for discussion and enforces his own 
judgment as to when the discussion is wandering 
too far from the point. This deviation stems 
from his feeling of responsibility to his bosses 
(or perhaps to society) to “learn” the group. 
(He is warned against a teaching attitude.) 

The leader’s major techniques during the 
meeting are: “reflecting” feelings of individuals 
and setting limits to the content of the discus- 
sion. Outside the meeting, he interviews non- 
participants and people whom he sees as prob- 
lems to handle. The leader is concerned also 
with getting the others to accept responsibility 
for the content of the discussion; techniques 
here include shock (followed by reassurance), 
and persuasion (“‘are you all agreed that... ?’’). 

The manipulatory attitude is shown in a 
consistent avoidance of sharing decisions with 
the group about how to proceed (the group freely 
decides the content for discussion within the 
limits set by the leader). The leader’s role is not 
explained to the group, nor is the group free to 
change it; there is no group planning of steps 
(e.g., decision to list alternative views, then 
consider the implications of each in a given 
situation, then try to pull out generalizations). 
The group itself sets up no public criteria for 
judging progress; success appears to be mostly 
thought of as gratification of individuals. The 
orientation is always to the individual need for 
personal security and the emotional interaction 
is primarily between each member and the 
leader, although, as the group grows, member- 
member interaction no doubt gets established. 

Certain possible pitfalls are probable in the 
type of leadership here advocated. The group 
as a group may never feel very strong involve- 
ment in the problem under discussion, even 
though a few individuals will be deeply in- 
volved. The group as a group will tend to pro- 
ceed by intermember argumentation rather 
than through co-operation. The group as a group 
will not gain effectiveness in problem-solving 
other than that which follows when people feel 
freer to state views about content. The group as 
a group will devote a great deal of the energy 
otherwise available for problem-solving to 
“smothering” the leader with affection (see the 
analysis of “group dependency” given by W.R. 
Bion, “Experiences in Groups, I-VI’ in the first 


four volumes of Human Relations). The group 
as a group will not learn methods of inquiry, 
reality testing, or experimentation. The group 
will be limited to discussion and will not make 
use of such highly effective techniques as buzz 
groups and sociodrama. 

The book probably should be judged in terms 
of the author’s purpose, which is to help novice 
leaders do a better job in an institutional set- 
ting. It should be helpful to those who accept 
the point of view that leadership is a personal 
role rather than a complex, flexibly organized 
group function; and to those who need to have 
their attention called to a variety of common 
mistakes. It is provocative, vigorous, and forth- 
right, easy to read, and should be stimulating 
to all, whether or not one agrees with its basic 
assumptions. 

HERBERT A. THELEN 


University of Chicago 


Virginia and the Civil Rights Program. By Vir- 
GINIA SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Char- 
lottesville: Bureau of Population and Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Virginia, 
1949. Pp. 54. $1.00. 


The five papers in this symposium deal main- 
ly with changes in the interracial distribution of 
suffrage rights, political power, occupational 
status, economic opportunities, and educational 
facilities in Virginia since the Civil War. None 
contains new substantive data. Lorin Thomp- 
son’s paper on the economic status of the Negro, 
1910-48, carefully presents the relevant census 
data but avoids any general judgment about the 
prevalence of discrimination in the labor mar- 
kets of Virginia. Allen Moger, writing on con- 
servatism in Virginia politics between 1880 and 
1920 and drawing primarily on his own earlier 
book, argues that economic conservatives (in 
this safely distant past) used the fear of Negro 
supremacy to keep their hands on the Demo- 
cratic party machinery. Luther Jackson reports 
and supports the current efforts and successes 
of Negro protest groups. Charles Turner’s paper 
on the historical background overlaps all three 
of these. James Leyburn sensitively and briefly 
reports on “the education of a Southerner”— 
the change of mind, the change of heart, and the 
growing acquaintance with Negroes as persons 
—which must have been experienced by upper- 
class white Virginians increasingly in recent 
decades. It seems to be agreed that Negroes 
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who want to vote enough to pay the poll tax 
can do so nowadays in Virginia; that the courts 
are reducing other inequalities; and that “‘pub- 
lic opinion” increasingly accepts such changes. 


C. BRADBURY, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Studies in Leadership: Leadership and Demo- 
cratic Action. Edited by ALvin W. GouLp- 
NER. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 
xvi+736. $5.00. 

Here is a book predicated upon a genuine 
faith in the possibilities of human reason. In the 
editor’s words, “‘it deals primarily with analyses 
of leadership . .. which promise some help to 
people engaged in democratic action.” With 
this audience in mind, Gouldner has brought to- 
gether in one volume thirty-one papers by so- 
cial scientists, about two-thirds of which are 
here published for the first time. The contribu- 
tors’ membership in various academic disci- 
plines enriches the work without making itself 
evident in the organization of the book. 

The book is divided into five parts, each of 
which is introduced by short “‘contexts” by the 
editor, to provide “some political and scientific 
frameworks into which the articles could be 
placed.” Part I, on types of leaders, is based 
upon Gouldner’s classification of leaders: the 
bureaucrat, “he agitator, and the informal lead- 
er. A questio2 nay be raised as to the conceptual 
utility of a classification which seems to treat 
two dimensions of leadership as one. That is, 
the bureaucrat and agitator, corresponding to 
Weber’s bureaucratic and charismatic types 
of authority, are based on forms of legitimation 
of leadership, whereas the informal and formal 
leadership types are based on forms of social 
groupings. The relationship between the two di- 
mensions is not considered because the distinc- 
tion is not made. Part II, on leadership in dif- 
ferent types of situations (social class, minority, 
and political) provides some interesting descrip- 
tive material but has little to offer in the way 
of analysis. Parts III, IV, and V focus on the 
problem of democratic versus authoritarian 
leadership and some of the barriers to the fur- 
ther development of the former. Particularly 
suggestive are previously unpublished papers by 
Bell, Lee, Nisbet, Riesman, and Glazer, all of 
whom share a concern with the problems of 
leadership and power, on the one hand, and 


popular participation and control, on the other, 
in the “present crisis of freedom and order in 
Western society.” 

Although Gouldner has not tried to provide 
a systematic framework for the study of leader- 
ship, he has set forth certain suggestions as to a 
theoretical approach to the problem area. Fol- 
lowing a discussion of certain situational factors 
conditioning present-day approaches to the 
study of leadership, he considers in detail “trait” 
analysis and “situational” analysis. Although he 
clearly favors the “situational,” he leaves the 
door open for the possibility that persisting ele- 
ments in situations produce persisting leader- 
ship traits. By and large, Gouldner’s orientation 
is in keeping with the growing realization among 
social scientists that leadership is an interper- 
sonal situation, and, in Harold Lasswell’s apt 
phrase, “‘power is not a brick that can be lugged 
from place to place, but a process that vanishes 
when the supporting responses cease.” But, un- 
like Lasswell, Gouldner has failed to grasp ade- 
quately this perspective of leadership as process, 
as he reveals in such a statement as “sociolo- 
gists believe that the structures in which leaders 
operate compel different forms of leadership be- 
havior” (emphasis supplied). For if leadership 
is a process, existing only in so far as the com- 
municative acts of those involved in the collec- 
tive activity sustain and reaffirm the expecta- 
tions for the ordering of the activity by certain 
of the persons, then as a process it cannot be 
analyzed in terms of traits or situations, struc- 
tures or functions, or any combination of these, 
alone. Rather, the crux of the study of leader- 
ship would seem to be these communicative acts, 
occurring in situations and between persons 
with certain traits, to be sure, but not reducible 
to either. 

Such conceptual differences aside, this book 
will be read by social scientists and other ana- 
lysts of the social scene because it contains 
many stimulating ideas and because it discusses 
such a wide range of problems. It would be al- 
most impossible for anyone to find nothing of 
interest in a volume which takes as its subject 
matter so wide an area as leadership and then 
proceeds to go well beyond that to tackle prob- 
lems like political apathy and democratic plan- 
ning. Some will be disappointed not to find se- 
lections from the “‘classics” on leadership (there 
are no selections from, for example, Weber, 
Mosca, Michels, Pareto, Lasswell) ; but the vol- 
ume was not issued as a textbook in social sci- 
ence. Others will object to the fact that “this is 
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a frankly partisan book” (Gouldner), but the 
papers by and large are not intended as dis- 
interested statements of theoretical and research 
findings. The book, bringing together as it does 
a series of interesting papers oriented toward 
the problems of democratic leadership, with the 
added virtue of being skilfully organized and 
introduced by the editor, merits a favorable re- 
ception. 

WILLIAM KORNHAUSER 


University of Chicago 


Experimental Design in Psychological Research. 
By ALLEN L. Epwarps. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1950. Pp. xiv+446. $5.00. 


Statisticians whose interest lies outside agron- 
omy have had brought to them the great ad- 
vances in method associated with the name of 
R. A. Fisher and first applied in agronomy. Un- 
til these methods are used, few realize that a 
large-scale statistical survey can be meaningless 
because it has no reference to any population of 
practical concern. Experiments also frequently 
suffer from insensitivity, either through con- 
taining too few cases or being improperly 
designed. 

Fisher’s methods have been taken up suc- 
cessively by agronomists, pharmacologists, and 
others; but they are slow in making their way 
outside biology. Edwards’ book is well calcu- 
lated to promote their diffusion in social sci- 
ence. He is put to some inconvenience at times 
to secure psychological examples for all the 
methods which, in the interests of completeness, 
he presents; sometimes he drops into pharma- 
cology, and frequently he gives what appear to 
be merely hypothetical examples. The exposi- 
tion, however, is everywhere clear. 

The book starts with a statement of what 
psychological research tries to do, which some 
psychologists and most sociologists will con- 
sider narrow. It frankly confines itself to those 
parts of the subject which can be expressed in 
terms of the relationship between measurable 
variables. After a good statement of the prin- 
ciples of design from the probability point of 
view, it takes up, successively, chi-square, cor- 
relation, the /-test, analysis of variance, factorial 
design, designs involving matched groups, Latin 
squares, and covariance. A point of practical im- 
portance—heterogeneity of variance—is dis- 
cussed in connection with the /-test and the 


F-test; the various transformations for avoiding 
heterogeneity are reviewed. 

The great number of arithmetical examples 
will be of exceptional use to the psychologist 
aiming to apply quantitative methods. If he 
works through the book, he will attain a degree 
of statistical competence that will suffice for all 
routine applications of analysis of variance to 
his data. For sociologists, its usefulness will be 
more limited, in so far as formulation in quanti- 
tative terms of real sociological problems is still 
largely in the future. In addition, sociology, 
dealing with people in a concrete social environ- 
ment, is less often able to allocate its “treat- 
ments” at random; without random allocation, 
the testing for statistical significance has an al- 
together different meaning. 

Tests of significance apply the theory of 
probability to see whether or not the arith- 
metical result of an experiment, e.g., that two 
varieties differ in yield, can be generalized; that 
is, they find whether the result could have arisen 
by chance if no real difference existed. The 
probability conclusion cannot be taken out of 
the result unless it is put in the form of ran- 
dom allocation of treatments. In the field of hu- 
man fertility, for example, it is suspected that 
education as such inversely affects family size. 
We could design an experiment that would con- 
clusively separate education from all other 
causes in a logically simple way only by allocat- 
ing different amounts of education to subjects 
divided into random groups—a procedure ad- 
ministratively far from simple. 

However troublesome the application of good 
statistical theory in sociology may be, this book 
is to be recommended as far more pertinent than 
the average exposition designed for social 
scientists, and it may well have an influence 
such as Snedecor’s Statistical Methods had in 
agronomy. 

NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa, Canada 


Emergent Human Nature: A Symbolic Field 
Interpretation. By WALTER Coutu. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xv-+432+ 
xii. 


The reader of this volume is confronted with 
a complicated statement of a complex system 
of social psychology. After mastering the many 
new terms, the reader realizes that this piece of 
work results from arduous study and observa- 
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tion of diverse fields of knowledge of human be- 
havior. The author conceives of it as a “new so- 
cial psychology . . . which synthesizes the situa- 
tional or field approach with the symbolic inter- 
actionist approach.” A large portion of the book 
is given to a description of the process of selec- 
tive responsiveness of the person through the 
formulation of a ‘“‘theory of selectors.”” He con- 
ceives of personality as a dynamic system oper- 
ating as an energy system in symbolic fields. 
The problem of motivation is dealt with by the 
author in terms of a situational field theory, the 
general point of view of the book being that 
“man always behaves in accordance with what 
the situation means to him.” 

The author considers this book “‘a first at- 
tempt to incorporate in a systematic manner 
the great contribution of George Herbert Mead. 
It is also a first attempt to reinterpret Mead in 
terms of field theory and operationalism.... 
The viewpoint is therefore field-centric rather 
than organo-centric or enviro-centric.” 

The study begins with a consideration of an 
appropriate unit of measure in order to identify 
a behavioral unit of analysis. Such units as 
stimulus-response, attitude, or act are not re- 
garded as adequate units of measure. Instead, 
the author proposes the concept of tinsit as “a 
unit process of action.” This term was arrived 
at by abbreviating the phrase “tendency in 
situation.” It is pointed out that “tendency in 
situation” is not to be confused with a form of 
vitalism or other internal drive. The guiding 
conception is that human personality and be- 
havior are related to condition or situation. 
Tinsit “includes all other behavioral units on 
all levels... ; every type of act or mechanism 
earlier referred to as a tendency will hereafter 
be referred to as a tinsit, whether it be a habit, 
mental act, attitude, disposition, idea, impulse, 
trait, or any other behavior. Timsit is defined as 
a probable behavior in a given situation or a be- 
havior or a given probability under stated con- 
ditions. The tinsit is an inference based on fre- 
quency of a given behavior in a given situation.” 
This, according to the author, would lead to the 
use of statistical operation in a study of indi- 
vidual as well as group behavior. One wonders 
how such a vague concept, that includes so 
many things, can be used as a unit of measure. 
And, further, is it feasible to regard the concept 
of tinsit, which the author also defines as an 
“inference” as suitable for statistical manipu- 
lation? 

In order to explain his conception of the de- 
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velopment and meaning of human nature, the 
author introduces the concept of personic. The 
concept of personic isolates the person “as a 
process or system of processes distinguishable 
from the other processes called the body.” The 
author regards human nature as “‘personic na- 
ture which is fundamentally the ability to com- 
municate with self and others by the use of sym- 
bols, in other words, the ability to participate 
in the symbolic process.” He claims that “this 
is probably the only book in which this interpre- 
tation appears.” It should be noted, however, 
that the process of socialization has been dealt 
with by the symbolic interactionists, who long 
ago pointed out that social interaction is a com- 
municative process in which people share ex- 
periences rather than merely play back and 
forth as stimulus and response. That point of 
view subsumes the notion that the symbolic 
level of behavior involves an intermediary be- 
tween stimulus and response, that intermediary 
being interpretation or meaning. 

It is perplexing that the author of this system 
of social psychology who uses symbolic interac- 
tion as a frame of reference should not have re- 
ferred to the work of Cooley on human nature 
in the primary group. Surely, Cooley’s discus- 
sion of the significance of communication in So- 
cial Organization (pp. 61 ff.), in which he intro- 
duces the remarkable illustration in the case of 
Helen Keller by the statement “without com- 
munication the mind does not develop a true hu- 
man nature,” and his chapters on “‘Sociability 
and Personal Ideas,” “Sympathy or Under- 
standing as an Aspect of Society,” ‘The Social 
Self and the Various Phases of the I” (Human 
Nature and the Social Order), are worth consider- 
ing in a treatise on human nature. 

One might seriously question whether the 
author has succeeded in demonstrating how one 
can manipulate quantitatively the central con- 
cepts of the symbolic interactionists. It might 
have been better had the author not made so 
many claims, since this book does reveal his 
earnest preoccupation and great zeal to further 
the horizons of social psychology. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


Personality Projection in the Drawing of the 

Human Figure. By KAREN MACHOVER. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1949. 
Pp. ix+181,. $3.50. 
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Karen Machover has admirably delineated 
the uncertain stance of a relatively new tech- 
nique for investigating personality. She obvi- 
ously did not intend this little volume as a 
manual for administering and analyzing the 
“draw a person” test but rather for showing the 
potentialities and present shortcomings of a pro- 
jective technique for personality analysis. 

The author states forthrightly that she has 
no intention of trying to communicate the meth- 
od to the reader; one hopes, however, that, if 
this technique is as useful as its advocates claim, 
someone will present the principles clearly, 
stating the criteria for analysis and the under- 
lying rationale. The author suggests that such 
a work must await the outcome of experimenta- 
tion now in progress or proposed; certainly, ex- 
perimental verification of the present tentative 
hypotheses must be undertaken if social scien- 
tists are to have confidence in the method. 

There are some omissions, however, which 
make the book unsatisfactory. In general, the 
treatment of theoretical considerations is ade- 
quate, but the conceptual framework has some- 
times been neglected. While the author sug- 
gests a concept of the “normal” personality and 
mentions “normality or adjustment indicators,” 
the latter are not specified, and the implication 
is clear that the “normal” configuration is not 
one which can be ascertained in positive terms 
but simply one which is comparatively free from 
the indicators of abnormality. Mrs. Machover 
obviously recognizes this lack but seems to con- 
sider it relatively unimportant: “the differentia- 
tion of normal from abnormal by drawing analy- 
sis is a less real problem than the effectiveness 
of the method in determining the personality 
and dynamics of the behavior of the individual.” 
It is true, however, that at the present time 
clinical psychologists are using this particular 
technique for making judgments that differen- 
tiate the normal and the abnormal. 

A further shortcoming is that, although it is 
quite clear that the sexes are expected to draw 
differently, there is no firm statement of the 
varying significance of the indicators for the two 
sexes. Mrs. Machover points out that her data 
are more nearly complete for males than for fe- 
males and that most of the interpretative data 
relate to drawings made by males, but the oc- 
casional mention of alternative explanations 
when drawings are made by female subjects be- 
comes a distracting feature which contributes 
little to understanding the test. Omitting inter- 
pretation for female subjects completely would 


have been better than this wholly inadequate 
treatment of the subject. 

Configurations of indicators are stated to be 
the proper basis for analysis; yet careful study 
of the sample analyses fails to reveal these pat- 
terns and leaves the reader with a strong sus- 
picion that conclusions are based upon a 
simple additive process rather than a weighing 
and balancing of indicatovs. 

A technique should not be abandoned or re- 
fused recognition because it does not do every- 
thing. What the author succinctly calls “econo- 
my of method” makes it imperative that every 
effort be made to determine the validity and re- 
liability of the test and to perfect the technique 
if it can be shown to be dependable. A method 
of personality investigation which so simplifies 
problems of administration would be invaluable 
if it could be made precise and clearly com- 
municable. 


OLIVE WESTBROOKE QUINN 


Southwestern University at Memphis 


The Negro in Northern Brazil: A Study in Ac- 
culiuration. Edited by MARIAN W. Smita. 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1949. Pp. viii+ 
133. $2.75. 


This study contains the results of field stud- 
ies, carried on in 1943 and 1944, in the state of 
Maranhfo in northeastern Brazil. The materials 
on the culture of the Negroes in a rural and an 
urban community were collected in order to de- 
termine to what extent African ways of life per- 
sisted, the degree of acceptance of European 
culture, how far the two traditions had become 
integrated, and the processes and conditions 
which created the present integrated culture. 

The first chapter contains a brief statement 
of the theoretical assumption upon which the 
study is based, namely, that the extent to which 
one group takes over the culture of another or 
the extent to which the two cultures become 
amalgamated depends upon the “cultural focus” 
of each or their persistent values. In the five 
succeeding chapters material on the following 
subjects is analyzed: the urban and rural com- 
munities; the economic activities of the Ne- 
groes; the family life of the Negroes; the re- 
ligious life of the Negroes; and their ideas con- 
cerning the soul and life after death. Nearly 
two-thirds of the materials and discussions are 
contained in the last two chapters. 
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The investigator was able to collect data on 
the tribal origins of the Negroes from the official 
inventories made on the death of slaveholders. 
Consequently, he was in a much better position 
than students of African survivals in the United 
States. In certain parts of Brazil indisputable 
evidence of such survivals is before one’s eyes. 
The author presents an abundance of materials 
on African survivals, especially in the religious 
life of the Negroes, while often he can only make 
inferences concerning African survivals in other 
phases of Negro life. Thus the evidence supports 
his thesis, since the “‘cultural focus” of the Ne- 
groes who became enslaved was on religious 
values. 

The Brazilian evidence on the role of the 
“cultural focus” in Negro culture in Brazil does 
not warrant the author’s conclusions on the re- 
ligious life of Negroes in the United States. Un- 
critically, he repeats Herskovits’ highly ques- 
tionable assertion that large numbers of Ne- 
groes in the United States became Baptists be- 
cause baptism by immersion was associated with 
river gods and other African water deities. It is 
difficult, too, to accept the author’s inferences 
(they are only inferences) that the so-called 
“common-law marriages” and unstable family 
relations in Maranhao represent an African sur- 
vival or the adaptation of African customs to 
European mores. 

Despite these criticisms, this is a valuable 
contribution to the study of the Negro in the 
New World and one which should interest so- 
ciologists working in the field of race and culture 
contacts. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Howard University 


The Criminal. By AuGust VoLLMER. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Foundation Press, 1949. Pp. xiii+462. 
$4.00. 


The policeman in our society has the status 
of a pariah. A lurid history of graft and bru- 
tality, current involvement in politics and 
graft, and American antipathy to the restric- 
tions of the law has resulted in a social stereo- 
type of the policeman as ignorant, corrupt, and 
brutal. Policemen are conscious of, and sensitive 
about, this definition of themselves, and for 
them it poses difficult problems in the main- 
tenance of self-esteem. But there are few ways 
in which they can obtain prestige and justify 
themselves before the society. The apprehension 
of criminals and the solution of major crimes are 
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such avenues. All too frequently the efficiency 
of the force and the competence of the man are 
assessed in these terms. Thus policemen have an 
intense interest in criminal apprehension, an in- 
terest which is intensified in times like the pres- 
ent, when they are inundated with criticism. 
This interest, commendable in itself, leads to a 
strong tendency to disregard morality and the 
rights provided in the law, to an acceptance of 
the thesis that the end justifies the means. Bar- 
gaining and brutality are often the result. 

The individual policeman is restrained only 
by discipline and his own conscience. Solidarity 
among the police makes the first of little conse- 
quence. The policeman himself seeks a conven- 
ient conscience. Hence any work on the criminal 
written for policemen must be assessed in terms 
of its impact on the policeman and its usefulness 
to him. August Vollmer, a veteran police chief 
who has great prestige in police circles, has 
written such a book. Vollmer was chief of police 
in Berkeley, California, for twenty-seven years, 
has reorganized the police departments of San 
Diego and Los Angeles, and has served as a po- 
lice consultant for Detroit, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, and Havana. He was one of the first 
to stress the importance of crime prevention 
for the police. His police training school has 
been a model for three decades. His earlier 
work, The Police and Modern Society, is one of 
the best in the field. 

Vollmer’s The Criminal contains six sub- 
stantive chapters which ostensibly cover the 
biological, physiological, psychological, socio- 
psychological, pathological, and law-enforce- 
ment aspects of criminal behavior. Actually, 
criminal behavior is only incidental to the book’s 
content, which consists of little more than a 
casual, personal, unintegrated, and undocu- 
mented portrayal of the human being and his 
behavior. Following a lengthy introduction, the 
author presents a general account of evolution, 
genetics, the nervous system, glandular purpose 
and functioning, maturation, the function of the 
brain, motivation, and human pre-history. The 
reader is left to imagine how this information is 
related to the criminal. When Vollmer does 
choose to make reference to the criminal, it is 
only by way of illustration; and the implication 
behind many of the illustrations is that the 
criminal is a physiological product. Thus an ac- 
count is given of an incorrigible delinquent who 
defeats the best efforts of parents, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and psychologists. The matter is 

presumably clarified by the discovery that the 
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boy is the son of a famous English criminal, his 
mother’s first husband. 

The chapter on the sociopsychological as- 
pects contains no material which has any re- 
semblance to known or validated data or theo- 
ries. Rather, it consists of the author’s unique 
theory of human behavior, revolving around the 
concepts of habits, dispositions, conscience, 
ideals, virtues, and vices. Essentially, this theory 
pictures man as the savage bound by the rules 
of society. Thus: “Primarily his [man’s] inca- 
pacity to cope with present conventions and 
laws may be traced to the bitter conflict that 
arises between those inherent qualities and ac- 
quired habits that made it possible for him to 
survive as a primitive animal for millions of 
years, and the restrictive rules governing social 
conduct in civilized nations” (p. 197). 

Concerning pathology, Vollmer makes the 
following characteristic statement: “Regardless 
of the kind of insanity which affects the patient, 
his behavior will be dominated by his inherent 
personality structure” (p. 335). This is in line 
with the theme of the book, which is that be- 
havior is primarily a result of biological influ- 
ences and that criminal behavior arises from 
biological weakness or inferiority. The author 
gives lip service to multiple causation and to 
social influences, but his emphasis and examples 
belie the stated catholicity of explanation. That 
adherence to biological explanations of some- 
thing as complex as criminal behavior in the face 
of much evidence to the contrary is inexcusable 
hardly needs be said. 

The author’s prejudices are starkly evident 
when he states: ‘“‘Every community has its share 
of the Martyr Paranoidal Psychopaths.... 
They are the radical political, social and eco- 
nomic rebels and trouble-makers who constitute 
the leaders of a group that oppose the prevailing 
order and seek to overthrow existing systems or 
to destroy harmonious management-labor re- 
lations” (p. 323). 

Vollmer’s positive contribution lies in his em- 
phasis on the complexity of criminal behavior 
and the care which he takes to dispel monistic 
folk explanations of criminal causality. His 
chapter on law enforcement is excellent, for here 
he speaks with authority. He indorses police 
training schools in the universities, pointing out 
the complexity of the policeman’s duties and 
the social effects of his decisions. He asks for an 
integration of law-enforcement agencies and in- 
dicts the widespread intrusion of politics into 
law-enforcement bodies. He criticizes the prison 


systems and particularly the city and county 
jails, which he feels are literally schools for 
criminals. What Vollmer says in this chapter 
needs continual reiteration and should be 
brought to the attention of public administra- 
tors. It is, however, information which most 
policemen are familiar with. 

This book, emphasizing as it does the bio- 
logical inferiority of the criminal, is a dangerous 
one to give to policemen. The things which the 
policeman is most likely to remember and pass 
on to his fellows are the stories and illustrations; 
yet it is exactly in the illustrations that the bio- 
logical explanation becomes most blatant. Most 
of the illustrations cater to existing prejudices, 
and one can but reflect that the author has in- 
advertently provided an excuse for the third 
degree. 

Equally unfortunate is Vollmer’s failure to 
provide the policeman with a useful account of 
the criminal and criminal behavior. Nowhere 
does one find any account of the relationship be- 
tween the criminal and the slum, the gang, cor- 
rectional institutions, and criminal society; no- 
where is there any indication of how the police- 
man can learn to recognize and deal with dif- 
ferent kinds of criminals. There is a serious need 
for a book of this kind—a book which will pro- 
vide the patrolman and the detective with a 
summary and condensation of criminological 
knowledge in terms permissive of action. 

In particular, the policeman needs to be fa- 
miliar with the urban preconditions of crime 
and the social origins of juvenile delinquency. 
Much of the ordinary policeman’s experience is 
with petty crime and with the criminal in for- 
mation. He can function most effectively in the 
prevention of crime. He can and does make in- 
dependent decisions as to whether a man should 
be brought in or turned loose. He needs the kind 
of information which will enable him to make 
these decisions effectively. It is disappointing 
that Vollmer, whose intimate familiarity with 
police organization and terminology and with 
the policeman’s frame of reference eminently 
qualifies him for this task, has failed so dismally. 

Police administrators and teachers should be 
warned against this book. The social scientist 
can look to it as an example of the failure in 
communication between the expert and the 
practitioner, for here the gulf between research 
and action is large indeed. 


A. WESTLEY 


McGill University 
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Classroom: Course III. Wilmington, Del.: 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 
1951. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

CAMPBELL, ANGUS, and METZNER, CHARLEs A. 
Public Use of the Library and Other Sources of 
Information. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, 
1950. Pp. vii+76. 

CLEMENS, ALPHONSE H. (ed.). Marriage and 
Family Relationships: Selected Papers from 
the Workshops on Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, Conducted at the Catholic University 
of America, June, 1948 and 1949. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950. Pp. vi+131. $2.25. 

Coven, BERNARD LANDE. The Case for Con- 
servatism. New York: Exposition Press, 1950. 
Pp. 143. $3.00. Advocates that the tradi- 
tional system of production and exchange be 
viewed in a common-sense manner. Such 
an approach reveals that the major features 
of “socialism” and “capitalism” have always 
existed side by side. 

CoLOMBAIN, MAvRICE. Co-operatives and Funda- 
mental Education. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 171. $0.60. A hand- 
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book containing brief accounts of a variety of 
co-operatives in different parts of the world. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, TRAINING AND RE- 
SEARCH IN RACE RELATIONS OF THE UNIVER- 
sity oF Cuicaco. Inventory of Research in 
Racial and Cultural Relations. (Vol. III, Bull. 
2 [winter, 1951].) Chicago: Committee on Ed- 
ucation, Training and Research in Race Rela- 
tions of the University of Chicago, 1951. Pp. 
71. 

CREVENNA, THEO. R. (ed.). Materiales para el 
estudio de la clase media en la América Latina. 
Washington, D.C.: Union Panamericana, 
1950. Pp. xvi+128. A series of studies of the 
middle class in Panama, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua. 

Daysu, G. H. J.; CAEsar, A. A. L.; Epwarps, 
K. C.; GeppEs, ARTHUR; Houston, J. M.; 
O’DELL, A. C.; and SPAVEN, F. D. N. Studies 
in Regional Planning: Outline Surveys and 
Proposals for the Development of Certain Re- 
gions of England and Scotland. London: 
George Philip & Son, Ltd., 1949. Pp. xxiv+ 
223. 

DevutscH, Morton, and CoLiins, MAry 
Evans. Interracial Housing: A Psychological 
Evaluation of a Social Experiment. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951. Pp. xv+173. $3.00. 

DEVEREUX, GEORGE. Reality and Dream: Psy- 
chotherapy of a Plains Indian. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1951. Pp. 
xxi+ 438. $7.50. Cultural background and 
the individual’s life-history and some state- 
ments concerning method and the course of 
the subject’s difficulties precede actual text 
of interviews of counselor with patient. Espe- 
cially interesting is material relating “trans- 
ference’’ to subject’s kinship experience. 

Dimocx, MARSHALL E. Free Enterprise and the 
Administrative State. University, Ala.: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1951. Pp. x +1709. 
$2.50. Examines the nature of the free-enter- 
prise system, asking what it is and what 
causes it to change. Analyzes the problem of 
bigness in government and industry. 

DUROSELLE, J. B. Les Débuts du catholicisme 
social en France. Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1951. Pp. xii+787. 

EDUCATIONAL Commission. Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1951. Pp. x+100. $1.00. 

EINAuDI, Luci. Greatness and Decline of 
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Planned Economy in the Hellenistic World. 
Berne: A. Francke, 1950. Pp. 48. 

EIsteR, ALLEN W. The United States and the 
A.B.C. Powers, 1889-1906. (“Arnold Foun- 
dation Studies,” Vol. I, new ser.) Dallas, 
Tex.: University Press in Dallas, 1950. Pp. 
92. $1.50. 

EMMERICH, HERBERT. Essays on Federal Re- 
organization. University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1950. Pp. x+159. $2.50. 
Analyzes many investigations of administra- 
tive procedure from that of 1798 to the sur- 
veys of the Hoover Commission, discussed 
with particular regard to the problem of mak- 
ing democracy work. 

EVANS-PRITCHARD, E. E. Kinship and Marriage 
among the Nuer. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. xi+183. $3.00. 

FAIRCHILD, HENRY Pratt. Versus: Reflections 
of a Sociologist. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. Pp. xvii+203. $3.75. A collec- 
tion of some of the more significant pub- 
lished essays of Professor Fairchild, with a 
preliminary chapter written especially for 
this book. Introduction by Dr. Donald 
Young. 

FOUNDATION FOR INTEGRATED EDUCATION, INC. 
The Nature of Concepts, Their Inter-relation 
and Role in Social Structure. New York: 
Foundation for Integrated Education, 1950. 
Pp. 139. 

GuRIAN, WALDEMAR, et al. The Soviet Union: 
Background, Ideology, Reality. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1951. 
Pp. vii+216. $3.50. A symposium. 

GUTTMACHER, MANFRED S., M.D. Sex Offenses: 
The Problem, Causes and Prevention. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. Pp. 1509. 
$2.50. Lectures on clinical aspects. Treat- 
ment and prevention for a semipopular 
audience. 

HaIMAN, FRANKLYN S. Group Leadership and 
Democratic Action. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1951. Pp. vii+309. $2.50. Attempts 
to bring together the philosophical-scientific 
background and the practical techniques of 
democratic group leadership. 

HERBERTSON, Dorotuy. The Life of Frederic Le 
Play. Ledbury, Herefordshire: Le Play 
House Press, 1950. Pp. 203. 8s. 

HERMENS, FERDINAND A. Europe between De- 
mocracy and Anarchy. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1951. Pp. 
xix+291. $4.00. A discussion of political 
thought and feeling and the political situa- 
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tion in European countries, particularly in 
the postwar period. 

Herz, JoHN H. Political Realism and Political 
Idealism: A Study in Theories and Realities. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii+275. $3.75. Examines critically po- 
litical realism and political idealism and 
proposes a synthesis of the two under prin- 
ciples of “Realist Idealism.” Application is 
made to contemporary society. 

HocGAN, WILLIAM RAnsoM, and Davis, EDWIN 
Apams (eds.). William Johnson’s Natchez: 
The Ante-bellum Diary of a Free Negro. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. ix+812. $10.00. A diary 
discovered in 1938, covering the years from 
1835 to 1851. 

HoLtEMAN, J. F. The Pattern of Hera Kinship. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 58. $1.50. 

Horrocks, JoHNn E. The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence: Behavior and Development. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. xxvi+614. 
$4.50. General text, with considerable em- 
phasis on group problems (e.g., family, 
friends, cliques, and gangs). Extensive bib- 
liography. 

HosTETLER, JOHN A. Annotated Bibliography on 
the Amish: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Source Materials Periaining to the Old Order 
Amish Mennonites. Scottdale, Pa.: Men- 
nonite Publishing House, 1951. Pp. xx+ 100. 
$1.50. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. International 
Survey of Social Security: Comparative Analy- 
sis and Summary of National Laws. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: International Labor Office, 1950. 
Pp. v+236. $1.50. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Labour Prob- 
lems in Turkey: Report of a Mission of the In- 
ternational Labour Office (March-May, 1949). 
Washington, D.C.: International Labor Of- 
fice, 1951. Pp. vi+282. $1.75. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. Basic 
Problems of Plantation Labour. Geneva: In- 
ternational Labour Office, 1950. Pp. iv+166. 
A report of the conditions of work, health, 
wages, education, living conditions, and la- 
bor relations among plantation workers, 
chiefly in colonial areas. Based on data sup- 
plied by government members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

JaBLow, JosEPH. The Cheyenne in Plains Indian 
Trade Relations, 1795-1840. (‘“‘Monographs 
of the American Ethnological Society,” Vol. 


XIX.) New York: J. J. Augustin, 1951. Pp. 
ix+100. $2.50. 

JENKINS, DANIEL. Europe and America: Their 
Contributions to the World Church. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1950. Pp. 72. 
$1.50. 

KeiTH, Str ArtHur. An Autobiography. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. vi+ 
721. $4.75. An eminent pioneer among an- 
thropologists tells of his life and work. 

KENNEDY, Dovuctas. England’s Dances: Folk 
Dancing Today and Yesterday. New York: 
British Book Centre, 1950. Pp. 158. $1.75. 

KOKKALIS, ALEXANDER. Introduction to the To- 
tal Theory of Labor: New Positive Foundation 
of Economics. Concord, N.H.: Evans Print- 
ing Co., 1950. Pp. 232. 

LASSWELL, Harotp D. The Political Writings 
of Harold D. Lasswell: Psychopathology 
and Politics—Politics—Democratic Character. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 525. 
$5.00. Combines in one volume two classic 
works by Harold Lasswell and presents a 
new work in the form of an essay on “‘Demo- 
cratic Character.” 

LASSWELL, HAROLD D.; MERRIAM, CHARLES E.; 
and SmitH, T. V. A Study of Power: World 
Politics and Personal Insecurity—Political 
Power—and Power and Conscience. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1950. $6.00. A single volume 
containing unabridged three classical vol- 
umes concerned with the analysis of political 
power. 

LAUWE, PAUL CHOMBART DE. Photographies 
aériennes: Méthode—procédés—inter prétation 
Vétude de homme sur la terre. Paris: Lib- 
rairie Armand Colin, 1951. Pp. 140. 

LEMERT, EpwIn M. Social Pathology: A Sys- 
tematic Approach to the Theory of Socio- 
pathic Behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951. Pp. 459. $4.50. A new text- 
book with Part I devoted to “Theory” and 
Part II to “Deviation and Deviants.” 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, EUROPEAN AFFAIRS D1I- 
vis1on. Introduction to Europe: A Selective 
Guide to Background Reading. Washington: 
Library of Congress, European Affairs Divi- 
sion, 1950. Pp. 201. $1.00. 

Locke, Harvey J. Predicting Adjustment in 
Marriage: A Comparison of a Divorced and a 
Happily Married Group. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1951. Pp. xx+407. $3.50. 

LOEWENSTEIN, RupotpH M. Christians and 
Jews: A Psychoanalytic Study. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1951. Pp. 
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224. $3.25. Psychoanalytic explanation of 
Jewish drive for separate survival and of 
Christian attitudes to Jews. Special essay on 
Israel and Christianity as ‘‘a cultural pair” 
who have molded each other. 

CAREY. Brothers under the Skin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1951. Pp. 364. 
$3.50. Introduction reviews race relations 
events since previous edition in 1943. Exten- 
sive rewriting in other sections. 

JostaH Macy, Jr., FounpatTion. Health and 
Human Relations in Germany: Report of a 
Conference on Problems of Health and Human 
Relations in Germany, Nassau Tavern, Prince- 
ton, N.J., June 26-30, 1950. New York: Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 1950. 
Pp. 207. $1.00. 

MeEap, MarGareEt. The School in American Cul- 
ture. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951. Pp. 48. $1.50. 

MEtForD, J. C. J. San Martin: The Liberator. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xi+154. $3.75. 

MILBANK MEMORIAL FunD. Modernization Pro- 
grams in Relation to Human Resources and 
Population Problems: Papers Presented at a 
Round Table at the 1949 Annual Conference of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, November 16-17, 
1949. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1950. Pp. 153. $0.50. 

MorEno, J. L. Sociometry, Experimental Meth- 
od, and the Science of Society: An Approach to 
a New Political Orientation. New York: 
Beacon House, 1951. Pp. xiv-+220. $6.00. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Conference on Research in Income and Health. 
(“Studies in Income and Wealth,” Vol. 
XIII.) New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1951. Pp. xiv-+587. $6.00. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Marathon 
Corporation and Seven Labor Unions. Edited 
by R. W. FLeminc and Epwin E. WITTE. 
(“Causes of Industrial Peace under Collec- 
tive Bargaining,” Case Study No. 8.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1950. Pp. xii+65. $1.00. 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE (comp.). Selected 
Bibliography on the Negro. New York: Na- 
tional Urban League, 1951. Pp. 124. $0.50. 

NIcHOoLs, JAMES Hastincs. Democracy and the 
Churches. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1951. Pp. 298. $4.50. A study of the contribu- 
tions of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
religions to the origin and development of the 
political ethic of liberal democracy. 


NIITEMAA, ViLHO. Die undeutsche Frage in der 
Politik der livliindischen Stédte im Mittelalter. 
Helsinki: Finnish Academy of Science and 
Letters, 1949. Pp. 315. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL AsSOCcIA- 
TION. Norwegian-American Studies and Rec- 
ords, Vol. XVI. Northfield, Minn.: Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, 
1950. Pp. vii+218. $2.50. Another important 
volume in the series based on original docu- 
ments. This volume is devoted to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

NUMELIN, RAGNAR. The Beginnings of Diplo- 
macy: A Sociological Study of Intertribal and 
International Relations. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 372. $12.00. A 
sociological exposition, based on ethnological 
field researches, of the ways in which pre- 
literate peoples effect peaceful resolution of 
disputes among them. 

OHLIN, LLoyp E. Selection for Parole: A Manual 
of Parole Prediction. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1951. Pp. 143. $2.00. An analy- 
sis of twenty years of the use of parole selec- 
tion and prediction in the penal institutions 
of the state of Illinois. 

Oscoop, CorNELIUS. The Koreans and Their 
Culture. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1951. 
Pp. xv+387. $5.00. 

PEAR, T. H. (ed.). Psychological Factors of Peace 
and War. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950, on behalf of the United Nations As- 
sociation. Pp. ix+262. $4.75. 

PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY La- 
BOR. Migratory Labor in American Agricul- 
ture. Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951. Pp. xii+188. $0.75. 

PurRcCELL, Victor. The Chinese in Southeast 
Asia. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. xxxvii+8or. $11.50. 

RAISTRICK, ARTHUR. Quakers in Science and In- 
dustry: Being an Account of the Quaker Con- 
tributions to Science and Industry during the 
17th and 18th Centuries. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 361. 

Rassow, Peter. Der Historiker und seine 
Gegenwart. Munich: Verlag Hermann Rinn, 
1948. Pp. 70. DM. 1.80. An essay on the 
philosophy and perspective of historical in- 
terpretation. 

REISER, OLIVER L. Nature, Man, and God: A 
Synthesis of Pantheism and Scientific Hu- 
manism. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1951. Pp. ii+152. $2.00. 
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SALISBURY, W. SEWARD. The Organization and 
Practice of Religion in a Small City. Oswego, 
N.Y.: Ontario Press, 1950. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

SALOMON, IRVING. Retire and Be Happy. New 
York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1951. Pp. xv+ 
205. $2.95. 

SHABAD, THEODORE. Geography of the USSR: A 
Regional Survey. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii+584. $8.50. 

SHORE, MAURICE J., al. Twentieth Century 
Mental Hygiene: New Directions in Mental 
Health. New York: Social Sciences Pub- 
lishers, 1950. Pp. 444. $6.00. A treatment of 
modern mental hygiene by a group of na- 
tional and international specialists. The ma- 
jor divisions are: ‘‘New Directions in Mental 
Hygiene”; ‘‘Mental Hygiene”; “War and 
Its Effects’; ““Mental Health and Science’’; 
“Comparative Mental Hygiene”; and ‘“‘Men- 
tal Hygiene of the Normal.” 

SINGER, DOROTHEA WALEY. Giordano Bruno: 
His Life and Thought, with Annotated Trans- 
lation of His Work “On the Infinite Universe’’ 
and ‘“‘Worlds.”” New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xi+389. $6.00. 

SPECK, FRANK G., and Broom, LEONARD. 
Cherokee Dance and Drama. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951. Pp. xv+ 
106. $2.50. 

SPENCER, HERBERT. Literary Style and Music: 
Essays on Literary Expression, the Origin of 
Music, and Gracefulness and Beauty. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. x+ 
119. 

STAUFFER, Ernest. La Méthode relationnelle en 
psychologie sociale et en sociologie selon M. 
Léopold von Wiese. Paris: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1950. Pp. 216. Fr. 7; 50 suisses. 

STEWART, MARGUERITE ANN. We, the American 
People. New York: John Day Co., 1951. 
Pp. 248. $3.50. A popular account of the 
main ethnic and nationality groups forming 
the historic American people. 

Straus, RoBERT. Medical Care for Seamen: The 
Origin of Public Medical Service in the United 
States. (“Merchant Seamen Studies,” Vol. 
I.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xvit+ 165. $3.75. Traces the evolution of 
public medical services for American seamen, 


making comparisons with federal medical 
care for other groups in the United States. 

STRAUSS, BERT AND FRANCES. New Ways to 
Better Meetings. New York: Viking Press, 
1951. Pp. 177. $2.95. A handbook presenting 
tested methods on how to use the new find- 
ings on group behavior, how to make meet- 
ings produce more effectively, and how to en- 
list the interest and co-operation of members. 

Titmuss, RicHarD M. History of the Second 
World War: Problems of Social Policy. New 
York: British Information Services, 1950. 
Pp. xi+5096. $5.75. A study in the social his- 
tory in England during the second World 
War, particularly of the evacuation pro- 
gram, hospital service, and the consequences 
of air attack. Based primarily on the histori- 
cal archives of the British government. 

UniTED Nations. Definition and Classification 
of Minorities: Memorandum Submitted by the 
Secretary-General. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. iv+51. $0.40. 

UNITED NATIONS. Statistical Yearbook, 1949-50. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 555. $6.00. 

UnITED Nations. These Rights and Freedoms. 
Lake Success, N.Y.: United Nations, 1950. 
Pp. iii+214. $1.50. A record of achievement 
in the field of human rights during the first 
four years of the United Nations. Also out- 
lines programs and goals for the future. 

UnitTEp Nations. Training for Social Work: An 
International Survey. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. vi+248. $2.00. 

WEBER, Max. Gesammelte Aufsétze zur Wis- 
senschaftslehre. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1951. Pp. vii+688. DM. 
34.80. A collection of the writings of Max 
Weber on the philosophy and theory of sci- 
ence. 

WILiiaMs, ROGER J. Nutrition and Alcoholism. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951. Pp. x +82. $2.00. 

WINGERT, Paut S. The Sculpture of Negro 
Africa. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 118. $4.50. 

Wo rr, WERNER. Changing Concepts of the 
Bible: A Psychological Analysis of Its Words, 
Symbols, and Beliefs. New York: Hermitage 
House, Inc., 1951. Pp. xxiv+463. $5.00. 
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WESTERN THOUGHT SINCE KANT 
by Howard C. McElroy 


We are proud to present this distin- 
guished new volume in philosophy. It 
represents a truly broad and under- 
standable presentation of the conclu- 
sions of modern philosophy in the light 
of problems of both contemporary and 
universal significance. In four general 
approaches, the author discusses Hegel 
and his successors, the philosophers of 
science, the modern Aristotelians and 
the Anti-Intellectuals. 


From Kant and Hegel to Dewey 
and Schweitzer, Dr. McElroy pro- 
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the matrix of present-day thought. 
The book is written in a vigorous 
and stimulating style. 
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